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CHAPTER I. 


gaN old gray church half hidden with trees. Round the stone porch, 
¥| in letters worn with age, ran the quaint legend, ‘‘ To pray best is 
to love best.’’ In the cool shade one bright May morning a young 
girl stood with her face turned to the legend. 

“¢¢To pray best is to love best,’”’ she said to herself. ‘‘Ah me, is it 
true?” It was a pale beautiful face, the eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
and the expression was one of happiness mingled with fear. 

A footstep sounded under the limes. The girl turned from the contempla- 
tion of the legend, and her eyes brightened as she saw a tall handsome man 
coming quickly towards her—brightened and then drooped. 

BP ‘‘My darling,” he said eagerly, ‘‘you are first. You must have risen 
early.” 

“‘T could not sleep,” she answered—‘‘ I was so frightened ! ” 

‘‘Frightened! What nonsense! What have you to fear?” 

‘What will the world say? What will my aunt say? I am really 
afraid.” 

‘You need not be. We will leave here at once and go to Italy. Have no 
fear. See what I have brought for you!’’ He placed in her hands a bunch 
of lovely white lilies, gathered while the dew lay on them. ‘‘ Forget all 
your fears; we will go where no one will know us or think of us; and we can 
live for love. Let me see you smile once before we go into the church.” 

A bright smile lighted up her face, and then they entered. 

Half an hour passed, and once more the man and the girl stood in the porch, 
with clasped hands—husband and wife now; once more she looked at the 
old legend. Her face was as pale as the lilies she carried. He kissed the 
low brow and the white lips. 
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“You will scat me at the the ” he said gently. ‘We have not many 
minutes to spare.” 
“‘T will be there in a few cheat she promised, and disappeared under 

the drooping lime- branches. 

In the vestry of the little church a clergyman stood looking at the marriage- 
register, and the names upon which his eyes rested were these—‘‘ Hugo 
Fayne,”’ ‘‘ Isabel Hyde.” 

# * # 1 % 

For many years Hugo Fayne, Earl of Caledon, had withdrawn from the 
fashionable world. He had been abroad, and, when he returned to England, 
had shut himself up in his palatial residence, Chandos. At first people had 
discussed his absence from society, had wondered at it, and then had gradually 
forgotten it. But now Fayne House in Belgravia was reopened, refurnished, 
and redecorated in the most superb fashion. And there was a rumour that 
Lady Iris Fayne, the only daughter and sole heiress of the Earl of Caledon, 
was at the next Drawing-Room to be presented to the Queen. In society 
the rumour caused a sensation for three reasons—first, there had been a dearth 
of beauties lately ; secondly, much had been said of the loveliness and pride 
of the heiress of Chandos; thirdly, unlike those of most noble families, the 
estates were not entailed. Failing sons, the daughters of the House of 
Caledon could succeed to them, the only condition being that when a daughter 
married her husband should take the name of ‘‘ Fayne.”’ It was well known 
that when her father died Lady Iris would be mistress of magnificent Chandos, 
of Fenton Woods, and of Fayne House-—a glorious inheritance. 

Lady Iris had been educated abroad, and was in her seventeenth year when 
she returned to England. The Earl knew then that a change must ensue. 
He must give up his wanderings and his pleasant bachelor-habits for the sake 
of his beautiful daughter. 

Madame La Motte, who had superintended the completion of her education, 
had written to the Earl, saying that the Lady Iris Fayne was now of an age 
to be removed from. school and introduced to the world. The Earl was half 
pleased, half puzzled. He went at once to Paris; and he owned to himself, 
when he saw the rare and dainty loveliness of his daughter, that she was 
ready for introduction to the great world. 

To his critical eyes there was a little of the schoolgirl about her; but that 
could be easily remedied. He would travel with her for some months through 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. He did so, and in April returned to Chandos, 
intending to go up to town in May. While abroad it had struck him that he 
must have a chaperon for his fair and dainty daughter. He wrote to a 
distant kinswoman, a Mrs. Bellew, and asked her if she would give up her 
home for a few years and take up her abode with Lady Iris. Mrs. Bellew 
was only too willing; and it was arranged that she should be at Chandos 
when the travellers returned. 
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Mrs. Bellew had heard much of Chandos—it was considered to be one of 
the largest and handsomest mansions in England—but even she was startled 
by its size and magnificence. Noble avenues of ancient elms and ivy-wreathed 
oaks led up to it, a park that was one of the finest in England surrounded it, 
and the river Rille, a broad and beautiful stream, ran through the estate. 
Chandos had been originally built by one of the Tudor kings, as a place 
where he could enjoy some rest and respite from the ‘‘cares that creep 
within the crown.” He gave it to his friend and favourite Baron Fayne, 
and bestowed upon him the title of Earl of Caledon. So the Caledons of 
Chandos had for many generations been foremost in the land, and every 
honour had been lavished on them. The motto of the family was, ‘‘ Held 
with honour.” The crest, chosen by the same king who had created the 
earldom, was a lion with a white lily on a blue shield. In olden times the 
ery of ‘‘ The lion and the lily!” had scattered the foe and made bolder the 
hearts of friends. 

All round Chandos there still remained the trace of royal residence. The 
forest where the stately deer browsed was called the King’s Forest, and the 
nearest town was Kingsdene. The principal rooms in the mansion, which 
were magnificently decorated, opened upon a noble entrance-hall, in which 
was a broad oak staircase with superbly-carved balusters, leading to a picture- 
gallery that had no equal in the country. The great staircase and the hall 
were flecked with rich colour, for the large windows were fitted with stained 
glass. Over the grand entrance, above the large windows, and round the 
pillars was the motto—‘‘Held with honour.” On the great iron gates, 
over the hall door, carved on the rich marble mantelpieces, over the doors of 
the principal rooms, were the lion and the white lily on shield. 

Mrs. Bellew had been accustomed to magnificent houses ; but the splendour 
of this in its ancestral glory startled her. Her duties suddenly assumed a 
solemn aspect; she was to be the guide and friend of the heiress of this 
grand old place. As she walked up and down the broad terraces she wondered 
what Lady Iris would be like, and how she should get on with her. 

Mrs. Bellew herself was fair and comely; she was sensible, calm and 
judicious, and was well suited for the position she was about to occupy. She 
was dressed with great care and elegance. First impressions, she knew, 
were everything ; and she wished to impress Lady Iris most favourably. 

Half an hour later she was talking to a tall slender young beauty, who carriea 
herself with the utmost grace and ease—a girl with a face that was peerless 
in its dainty high-bred loveliness; and Mrs. Bellew was saying to her— 

‘¢ You are wonderfully like the Faynes. Do you know the old rhyme about 
the Ladies Fayne ?” 

‘*No, I have never heard it,” replied the girl, interested at once. 

‘‘Tt is an old rhyme. I used to hear my mother sing it; she was a Fayne. 
This is it— 
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“66 Ali the Faynes are fair of face, 

Ali the Faynes are full of grace, 

Ali the Faynes are proud and cold— 

They their name with honour hold !’” 

‘‘The last line is the only one I care for,” said Lady Iris. ‘* The others 
are full of flattery.” 

‘“Do you think it flattery to be called ‘ proud and cold’?”’ asked Mrs. 
Bellew. 

“‘'Yes; decidedly I do. I like cold people, and I like proud pe Above 
all, I like people who hold their names in honour, as we Faynes do.” 

And that little conversation gave the anxious chaperon some faint idea of 
the character of Lady Iris. 

After a few days the Earl and his daughter found themselves comfortably 
established in their magnificent home. <A beautiful suite of rooms had been 
prepared for Lady Iris. She loved the sunshine and the flowers, and her 
rooms overlooked the terrace on the western side of the building. Few lots 
in life seemed more enviable than hers. Young, healthy, gifted with rarest 
beauty, heiress to one of the finest estates in the kingdom, clever and witty, 
loved and adored wherever she went, able to do anything she wished—what 
brighter life could there be than that of Lady Iris Fayne? She lived ina 
palatial home, rich in pictures, decorations, and furniture, and she possessed 
every luxury that her heart desired. 

She owned this to herself on the morning following her return, as she stood 
on the terrace, a gentle breeze bringing a delicate bloom to her face. Over the 
great western window ran the proud words, ‘‘ Held with honour.” The girl’s 
eyes grew dimas she saw them, her heart beat faster, and she drew a deep breath. 

‘‘They are beautiful words,” she said to herself; ‘‘ and they shall be the 
rule of my life.” 

She seemed to realise the beauty, the grandeur, and the time-honoured 
magnificence of her home. As far as she could see over the undulating 
woodland, all was one day to be her own. 

‘¢T will make one prayer,”’ she murmured ; ‘‘ and it is that I may so live my 
life that at its close the truest epitaph that can be placed above me will be, 
‘Held with honour.’ ” 

A footman came slowly towards her, and she turned away lest he should 
see the tears in her eyes. It was only a message to say that Lord Caledon 
was in the breakfast-room awaiting her ladyship’s presence. 

‘¢T hope I have not detained you, papa?” she cried when she entered the 
room. ‘It isso beautiful on the terrace that I could hardly leave it.” 

‘¢ There are few places like Chandos,” returned the Earl complacently. 

“‘There are few people like you, papa,” she said, kissing the kind faca 
looking so admiringly at her. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tuer breakfast-table was cleared, but the Earl and his daughter still 
lingered in the pretty, airy, bright room. Lord Caledon had opened the 
Times, and was reading one of the leading articles; Mrs. Bellew was busy 
with some fine lace-work; and Lady Iris was gazing thoughtfully from the 
window at the spring flowers. 

‘‘ Papa,” she said suddenly, ‘‘ when I was here last I was a child, and I 
had no greater interest than a new dress or a doll. Now I should much like 
to know who are our neighbours.” 

With an amused smile the Earl laid down his paper. 

‘‘T shall be very pleased, my dear Iris, to put you quite au courant with 
the neighbourhood. It will not take very long. Our nearest, and I may say 
best, neighbour is Lady Clyffarde of Clyffe Hall.” 

‘¢T remember her,” said Lady Iris. ‘‘ She is tall, with dark eyes and hair.” 

“‘Yes, that is Lady Clyffarde. Her son Sir Fulke succeeded last year. 
His mother still lives with him. Do you remember Fulke at all?” 

‘No, not at all, papa,”’ was the girl’s reply. 

‘¢T am very fond of him,” said the Earl. ‘‘ He is, to my mind, a very fine 
young man; besides which, he has a great political career before him.” 

‘*T hope he will enjoy it, papa,” she returned, with calm unconsciousness. 
‘‘T shall be pleased to see Lady Clyffarde again.” 

‘She has often talked about you, Iris; she will be the first to call upon 
you. Clyffe Hall is very ancient and very beautiful—you will be delighted 
with it.” : 

Turning to him suddenly, she asked— 

‘¢ Who has bought Hyne Court, papa? I heard that it was sold.” 

‘¢ Ah, Iris, you have touched now upon the weak point of the whole county ! 
When poor Lord Hyne died, his affairs were in a terrible state of embar- 
rassment. Everything was sold—from the old house where the Hynes had 
lived long generations to the rings its last mistress had worn. The Court 
and everything else—plate, pictures, horses, and carriages—were purchased 
by one of the wealthiest men in England—a wealthy man, but a horror— 
you understand, Iris—a horror !”’ 

‘In what way, papa?’ she asked gently. 

“¢ My dear, heisa millionaire. And he made his money—imagine how!” 

‘“‘ Made it?” she questioned, with a curl of her beautifullip. ‘‘ Made it, you 
say?” 

‘‘ Yes, he has accumulated this enormous fortune by means of coal and 
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iron. He began life as a collier’s boy. He worked himself into a better 
position, educated himself, was made overlooker of a mine, and then he hit 
upon some grand invention and was taken into partnership. After a time he 
invested in some other mines; and next he purchased a large area of land in 
which one of the most productive coal veins was found. And now he is a 
millionnaire ! ”” 

‘¢ A most industrious man,’’said Lady Iris carelessly, ‘‘ and very successful 
too. So he has bought Hyne Court? Iremember that better than any other 
place in the neighbourhood.” 

‘¢Yes,”’ continued the Earl, ‘‘ Richard Bardon, Esquire, is now master of 
Hyne Court. Rumour says that he will be offered a peerage when the present 
Government goes out.” 

‘‘ Offered a peerage!” repeated the girl, with eyes that flashed as she looked 
upon the ancient motto ‘‘ Held with honour.” ‘‘If I were a man I should 
not care for a peerage unless it came by hereditary descent and was at 
least three hundred years old. Go on, papa, if you pledse.”’ 

‘¢ Richard Bardon is a tall stout man, with a florid face, a deep bass voice, 
a loud laugh, and a familiar manner that at times is apt to make one grow 
warm. He has never aspirated the letter ‘h’ in his life and never will. It is 
reported of him that, after having rendered some great service to the country, 
one of the Royal Dukes paid him a visit. Bardon had been carefully drilled 
as to how he should receive his Royal guest; but his instincts were too much 
for him. He grasped the Prince’s hand and gave him a tremendous slap on 
the shoulder. ‘I am glad to see your ’andsome and ’earty face, your 
’ighness!’ he cried. And the Duke was much amused at his reception. 
‘?Andsome and ’earty’ was Bardon’s name for many months afterwards. He 
has a wife—well, politeness forbids me to describe her. Instead of walking, 
she rolls, and, instead of smiling, she simpers. She calls her husband 
‘Mr. B.,’ and she is always speaking of ‘ Mr. B. and his ’igh connections.’.” 

‘What dreadful people!” sighed Lady Iris. 

‘‘T have not finished yet,” said the Earl. ‘‘'They have one daughter, 
Marie—certainly the most honest, straightforward, well-intentioned girl I 
have ever met. Nothing ever makes her ashamed of her parents; and she 
will not own that they are in any way inferior to other people. In addition, 
the millionnaire has a son and heir—a fine, handsome, talented young 
man. The father is Lord Lieutenant of the county. The son is Master of 
the Huntingdon Hounds. The father declares that he could buy up half-a- 
dozen dukes, and that his son must marry a duke’s daughter; while the son 
says he shall marry to please himself.” 

‘¢ What horrible people! And do you really mean, papa, that they are 
received in society ?”’ 

The Earl looked thoughtfully at his daughter. 

‘‘My dear Iris, in this country a man with an income of half a million 
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yearly is a power in the land; he can do so much that society is compelled 
to tolerate him; he can, for instance, secure an election. There is literally 
no end to his influence; so that society makes the best of it, and grudgingly 
gives him a place.” 

**Tn fact, they despise the man, but respect his wealth,” said Lady Iris. 
‘‘That is mean. I would respect both or neither.” 

‘‘Money is a power that must always be respected,” returned the Earl 
slowly. <‘‘I assure you that the whole county has improved since the million- 
naire came to reside init. He has built churches, almshouses, schools, and 
hospitals. One hears nothing but the name of Bardon; the Bardon Alms- 
houses, the Bardon Hospital, the Bardon Convalescent Home, the Bardon 
Schools, and the Bardon Free Libraries are scattered all over the county. The 
man is a power in the land; one cannot help knowing him.” 

‘‘Papa,”’ she asked, with something of awe in her voice, ‘“‘do you ask 
those people here?’’? Unconsciously her eyes sought the motto ‘‘ Held with 
honour” as she spoke. 

‘‘T am compelled to do so. You must understand, Iris, that there are two 
great powers in the land; aristocracy is one and money is another. All the 
blue blood in the country would be useless'‘without money; the powers must 
work harmoniously, not disagree.” 

She raised her head with a proud graceful gesture peculiar to her. 

“‘T would far rather,” she said, ‘‘ have the consciousness of good birth 
than any amount of money.” 

‘¢ Quite right, my dear; so would I. Nevertheless, as I teli you, the two 
powers must in this prosaic generation go hand in hand.” 

‘¢ Must I visit these people ?”’ asked Lady Iris. 

“‘ They are sure to call. You may just return the visit; that is all they 
can expect from you, Iris.” 

‘¢Tt is all they will get, papa,”’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ And now will you 
take me to see my mother’s portrait ?” 

A shadow came over the Earl’s face. 

“‘Tf you desire it, my dear,” he answered slowly. 

‘‘T do desire it. I have often felt sorry that, unlike the other girls at 
school, I had no portrait of my dear mother in my locket. My school- 
companions often wondered why I had not one. Have a photograph of her 
portrait taken, and I will wear it in a locket—I love her so well.” 

‘¢ Tf I had known that you desired a photograph, Iris, I would have sent 
you one.” 

“‘T wonder,” said the girl half sadly, ‘‘that your own heart did not 
sugeest it, papa. It is part of every girl’s nature to love her mother. One 
of my greatest anticipations in coming home was that I should see the 
pictured face of my mother.” 

They went through the magnificent entrance-hall and up the grand oaken 
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staircase to the picture-gallery. The gallery contained a superb collection of 
pictures. There was the portrait of the Tudor king who had built Chandos, 
and near him the flower-like face of his queen. Round the walls hung 
the Caledons of each generation—grim warriors, bland statesmen, and gallant 
courtiers, with their wives, ‘‘ ladies fair of face and full of grace.” 

‘‘Take me to my mother’s picture first, papa,” said Lady Iris. ‘It used 
to hang between the windows. Where is it now?” 

‘*T removed it so that it might hang in a better light,’’ answered the Earl 
slowly. 

They went down the long gallery, he quite silent, with a shadow on his 
face, she with a tender light in her beautiful eyes. 

‘No one could be happier than I am, papa—no father could be kinder or 
more indulgent than you,” she said gently ; ‘‘ but do you know that I miss my 
mother? When the girls at school spoke of their mothers, my heart ached. 
There can be no love on earth so beautiful as that between mother and 
child!” 

He was still silent, and the shadow on his face deepened. Lady Iris 
looked at him, with a tender little laugh. 

‘‘T am half ashamed to tell you, papa; but I often dream of mamma when 
I am in great trouble—I dream that she is holding me in her arms, that she 
kisses my face and comforts me.” 

They stopped before the portrait of a noble, stately-looking lady with a 
dark beautiful face and dark eyes. 

‘“‘Mamma!” cried the girl impetuously. ‘* Oh, if she could but speak to 
me—only one word! How beautiful she is! After all, itis but a picture, and, 
strange to say, my heart does not warm to it as it does to the dream-mother. 
Papa, it is the loveliest face in the gallery.” 

He spoke then. 

‘¢ She was both beautiful and good, Iris.” 

She bent forward and read the name. 

‘¢< Guinevere, Countess of Caledon.’ How wellthe name suitedher! Did 
she love me very much, papa? Was she sorry to die andleave me? Do tell 
me about her.” 

His voice was hard and cold as he answered— 

‘¢ There are some things of which no man can bear to speak, Iris; and this 
is one. I—lI cannot talk to you of your mother.” 

She put her arms round his neck and kissed him. d 

‘J will not ask you. But tell me this one thing. She was a Talbot, 
was she not, papa—one of the Talbots of Groome ?” 

“<¢' Yes ; she was the only child and heiress of Sir Bernard Talbot of Groome,” 
he replied. 

‘¢ Shall I ever see any of her relatives ?”’ she asked. 

<¢ She had very few, Iris, and all correspondence between us died long since.” 
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‘¢ Let us renew it, papa,” she said pleadingly ; but the Earl turned to her 
and answered— 
“No, Iris. It would lead to nothing but pain.” 
And for long afterwards Lady Iris Fayne thought sadly of her father’s words. 
* % * 7 . * * 


‘‘ What are you studying so attentively, Iris?” asked Lord Caledon. 

On going into the library, he found his daughter with her head bent 
over a book. So deeply engrossed was she that she did not even hear his 
footsteps or the first words he addressed to her. . 

‘‘ Tris,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ what are you reading ?” 

Then she looked up at him with a bright smile. 

‘¢The Englishman’s Bible, papa; or, in other words, Burke’s Peerage,” she 
replied. 

‘‘ What are you seeking there ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Your name, and all about you, papa. How well it reads! Listen— 
‘Caledon, Earl of, Hugo Francis Hyltton Fayne, fourteenth Earl. Born 
May 24th, 18—, succeeded his father 1858. Educated at Eton and Oxford. 
Married Guinevere, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Bernard Talbot of 
Groome. No sons; heiress, his daughter the Lady Iris Fayne. Motto, 
‘¢ Held with honour ;”’ crest, lion and lily.’ I may be prejudiced,” she con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ none the less however that certainly seems to me the very prettiest 
paragraph in the Peerage. But, papa, how is it that the date of my birth is 
not there?” 

The Earl looked at her with a startled glance. 

‘* Ts it not there, Iris?”—and, bending down, he looked over her shoulder. 

‘‘No. You see all that is inserted ismy name ; but the date of my birth is 
not given. Still there is one advantage—I may grow old now with impunity ; 
no one will turn to the Peerage for my age. Howisit, papa, do you think?” 

‘¢T should say, my dear, that it is an oversight that has arisen from the 
fact that you were not born in England.” 

“*T should like to see my birthplace. Why did we not go there when we 
were on the Continent?” 

‘* Because my past is a painful one, Iris. I loved your mother as few men 
love their wives. Why should I reopen the old wounds? Your birthplace is 
the lovely quaint little town of Bergheim on the Rhine, a picturesque old- 
fashioned place, built on one of the rocks that look down upon the river. 
The town looks asleep in the sunshine, and by moonlight it is indescribably 
beautiful. We were there three months; and I have the keenest affection 
for the spot for your mother’s sake.” 

‘Poor mamma!” sighed the girl. ‘*When I go up the Rhine again, I 
shall love it all the more for thinking how often those dark eyes of hers have 
rested on it.” 

Lord Caledon rose hastily from his chair and with bent head and troubled 
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countenance walked up and down the room. Presently he stopped before i 
daughter, and, bending over her, kissed the fair young face. 

“¢ Tris, my darling, bear this in mind. I am not unkind, I am ptithes 
pnoisconsitive: but, if we are to live together happily, you must spare me this 
constant reference to the past. I loved your mother, and I cannot bear it.” 

The next moment the Peerage lay upon the floor, and the girl’s arms were 
clasped round her father. 

‘¢ Forgive me, papa! How cruel Iam to you. And yet I meant to be so 
kind. I will remember how it must pain you. I knew so little of her; and 
in my heart there is always a longing to hear of her, a longing I cannot 
define or understand. I feel as though she had something to say to me, 
and it prompts me always to ask questions about her. It seems strange 
that no one talks to me about my mother. Mrs. Bellew, kind as she is, 
always tries to change the subject. But I promise you most faithfully, 
papa, that I will remember how it pains you, and not speak of her again.” 

The Earl laid his hand upon the fair young head. 

‘‘T am sure that you will always try to help me and be my greatest 
comfort. You know, Iris, that every man has two sides to his life; the 
outward side of mine is that I am a man of wealth and position, the inward 
side is that I had a passionate love for your mother. She was the one 
love of my life, and, losing her—ah, well, you could not understand that, I 
am sure ! 

‘¢T will be so careful, papa,” she said, with such pretty penitence that he 
was charmed, and the gray look left his face. He smiled, and tried to turn 
her thoughts into another channel. 

‘¢Tt is time you thought of your presentation, Iris,’ he said. ‘‘ There will 
be a Drawing-Room during the first week in May. Will you be ready for that?” 

‘‘Yes. Ican be ready at any time if I have three days’ notice. I shall 
see Madame Valiere about my Court dress. Am I to wear the Caledon 
diamonds, papa?” 

‘‘They are yours, my dear Iris, and I have had them exquisitely reset. 
Will Mrs. Bellew present you?” 

The lovely dainty face flushed crimson. 

‘‘Mrs. Bellew, papa? No, certainly—that is, I hope not.” 

‘¢ Why ?” asked the Earl. 

‘Why? I should not like it. I wish some lady of higher rank even than 
my own todoso. You said the other day that you had spoken of me to the 
Duchess of ves when you met her in Rome. Ishould like the Duchess to 
present me.’ 

‘‘T am sure she will be delighted. But what a proud young lady you are, 
Tris!” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I am peels Ido not deny it. To my rank as 
your daiginter certain privileges are attached. Why should I forego them? 
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One most certainly is that I should be presented to the Queen by a lady of 
high degree.” 

“‘You argue very logically,” laughed the Earl. ‘‘ Madame told me you 
were proud. I begin to see there is some truth in it.” 

‘¢ There is pride and pride, papa. I am proud—I own it most frankly— 
of my name, of my birth, of the ancient honour and grandeur of my race. I 
am proud of my beautiful home. I could not endure to see it profaned by 
vulgar people ; nor could I endure that any word or deed of mine should ever 
bring even the faintest stain on my name. I am too proud to be mean or to 
tell a lie. I feel proud when I think of those words, ‘Held with honour.’ 
Anything that could shadow that honour would be more bitter than death to 
me. You know the two lines, papa— ; 


‘66 411 the Faynes are proud and cold— 
They their name with honour hold.’ 


Tam proud and cold, and I should not care to change my nature.” 

Lord Caledon looked thoughtfully at her. Young as she was, she had 
evidently firm and settled ideas of her own. She would have but little pity 
or mercy for any one who brought the taint of disgrace on her ancient name, 

‘*T often think,” continued Lady Iris, ‘‘that pride and courage go 
together. Who was prouder than the beautiful Marie-Antoinette? She 
never quailed before the horrible crowd who rejoiced in her death. I could 
do that. I would have faced that crowd with a smile, and not one should 
have been able to say I feared to die.” 

“Such courage comes from something higher than pride, Iris,” said the 
Earl. ‘‘ You have peculiar ideas for so young a girl. Pride, however, 
disguise it as we may, is asin.” 

‘‘Nay, papa, I cannot think that. Pride is a great preservative of 
character, I think.”” And Lord Caledon laughed as he quitted the room. 

‘‘A few years,” he thought, ‘‘ will make a great difference in her. 
What a proud girl she is; and how well her pride suits her beauty! Any 
great blow to her notions would kill her, I believe.” 

He was sad and silent all the rest of the day. The motto of his race 
emblazoned everywhere struck him with fresh force. ‘‘ Held with honour.” 
Was it always so easy to follow ? 

After her last conversation with the Earl, Iris went once more to the gallery. 
to look at her mother’s portrait. She wanted to study the face, to find out from 
it the traits of character which had won such deep worship from her father. 
She formed a fair picture as she stood before the portrait, with her long white 
dress trailing on the floor, the sunlight falling full upon her fair hair and 
upon her lovely face and white throat, her hands clasped, and her earnest 
eyes riveted on the painted lineaments. She did not in the least resemble the 
noodle stately-looking lady who had been Countess of Caledon. 
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Lady Iris was tall, with a slender graceful figure. There was something 
queenly in her careless ease and proud bearing; and every movement was 
perfect in its beauty. She had an oval face, fair as the whitest petal of a lily, 
with the exquisite colour that one sees in the heart of a wild rose. Her eyes 
were of the colour of a wood-violet, shaded by long lashes; and her mouth 
was simply perfection, with the proudest and daintiest of curves. Straight 
dark brows and a mass of fine fair hair completed her beauty. 

The face in the picture was dark, having the hues of a damask rose, with 
dark hair and eyes. There was something almost melancholy in the face, 
as though the shadow of early death lay there. One white shoulder was 
covered with crimson velvet and ermine, the other gleamed like a pearl. 
One hand clasped the ermine, the other rested lightly on it. 

‘‘No child could ever be less like a mother than I am like mine,” said 
Lady Iris to herself. ‘‘ My eyes and hair are quite different. Why am I so 
unlike you, mother?” she asked, addressing the picture. 

As she stood there, she thought how different life would be for her if that 
dear mother were still living. 

“‘T may not talk to papa “about her—and ue no one else cares to hear ; : 
but every day I shall come here and see her.” 

A footstep in the gallery disturbed her, and Mrs. Bellew came up to her. 

“‘ My dear Lady Iris, I could not find you. What are you doing here ?”’ 

‘<‘T am talking to mamma,” was the answer, which somewhat startled the 
good chaperon, who laughed a little surprised laugh. 

‘‘'You are so strange—you have such peculiar ideas! Lady Clyffarde is 
here, and is very anxious to see you. Will you come?” 

“e Sige le Of all people, i long most to see Lady Clyffarde. I will gc 
with you now.’ 

‘¢ She is in the long drawing-room, and the Earl is with her.” 

With quick light footsteps Lady Iris quitted the gallery and hastened to 
the long drawing-room. A lady rose to greet her, a tall handsome woman 
of noble presence, dressed in dark-gray velvet. She held out her hands with 
a kindly smile. 

‘¢ Lady Iris!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, when I saw you last you were a me 
and now you are a Hos woman !” 

‘¢ The ‘ beautiful woman’ is very pleased to see you, dear Lady Olyffarde,” 
said Lady Iris laughingly. ‘I have been longing to see you ever since J 
came home.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tur news of the arrival of the Earl accompanied by his daughter was soon 
known everywhere. Lady Clyffarde had been one of the first to hear it, and 
she at once told her son Sir Fulke. 

Sir Fulke was handsome, clever, and intellectual, the idol of his mother’s 
heart, and loved by his relatives and the tenantry. He had a fine stalwart 
figure, a rich bass voice, a genial laugh, and was generous and good-natured 
to excess. He was proficient in every manly accomplishment, was a dashing 
rider, an excellent shot, a good fencer, and, what the ladies of Eastshire 
thought even of higher consequence, an excellent dancer. 

Sir Fulke had many noble traits in his character, but he hadone fault. He 
was vain—vain of his handsome person, vain even of the whiteness of his 
hands and the gloss of his hair, and especially vain of his success among: t 
ladies. He liked to hear it said that he rode the finest horses and kept the 
best dogs in the county. Being a handsome young man and sole master of 
Clyffe Hall, with a clear rent-roll of twenty thousand a year, Sir Fulke 
was of course a favourite. He could tell a good story and sing a good song ; 
he had plenty of animation; and he was a true friend where he gave his 
friendship. He was a good and dutiful son, a kind and generous landlord, 
and an excellent master; it was the general opinion in the county that he 
would make an equally good husband. But where should he choose his wife ? 
Lady Mavers had three handsome daughters ; Mrs. Cecil had one only, who 
would inherit a large fortune; Lady Blakewell had five daughters, the 
youngest of whom, Violet, was a beauty. Several times there had been a 
rumour of an engagement. The pretty young widow Lady Mackenzie lived 
near, and Sir Fulke had visited her more than once in her aflliction. When 
rallied about any of these fair ladies, he would look wise and at the same 
time confused. 

Much was to be pardoned him. He had received far more flattery than 
was good for him, and he had been too much sought after. He knew why 
he was pressed to attend every ball in the county, and why at pic-nics anxious 
mothers besought him to take the greatest care of their daughters ; therefore 
much was to be excused. He was treated as a young prince who had but to 
look at a lady to win her. In spite of all the homage offered to him, he had 
never yet been in love. 

One morning, when he came down to breakfast, his mother looked up at 
him with a bright happy smile. 

‘‘Fulke, what do you think has happened ?” she cried. 
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‘‘ Whatever it may be, mother, it has evidently pleased you,” he answered, 
as he began to open his letters. 

‘¢Yes—more than anything else could,” she said. ‘‘ The Karl has arrived | 
at Chandos, and Lady Iris is with him. I wonder if she is as beautiful as she 
gave promise of being?” 

Sir Fulke stroked his moustache. 

‘< Did she give such promise, mother? It must be some time since she was 
at Chandos. I can just remember her as a slim fair-haired child; but, if my 
memory serves me rightly, she was very proud.” 

‘‘The Faynes are all proud,” said Lady Clyffarde. ‘I shall drive over 
this morning. Will you accompany me, Fulke?” 

‘‘Tam afraid that is impossible—I have an engagement at Kingsdene ; 
but, if you will tell me at what time you pgs be at Chandos, I will join 
you and see you home.” 

This arrangement pleased his mother very much. The one desire of her 
life for many years past had been that her son should marry the heiress of 
Chandos. She believed there was no one else in the county good enough for 
him. 

So, in the breakfast-room at Clyffe Hall, mother and son discussed the 
recent arrival. In all England there was not a more refined gentlewoman 
than Lady Clyffarde. Sir Fulke inherited his mother’s taste, and, whatever 
defects he might have, he was a perfect model of good-breeding. 

The same news was discussed at the same time at Hyne Court, but in a 
very different manner. Richard Bardon had brought to his household the 
welcome news of the Earl’s return. His wife, who had the most profound 
respect for every word that fell from her husband’s lips, listened to him in 
silence. He was somewhat excited. 

‘“ Now we will show some of these fine people who and what we are, Julia ; 
we will show them who Richard Bardon is. They laugh at me, and they _ 
call me the coal-merchant. Why, I could buy them all up! They will see 
that the Earl of Caledon, one of the proudest noblemen in England, will visit 
me. What shall I care for a few baronets and squires after that?” 

‘‘How do you know that he will visit you, Richard?” asked his wife 
timidly. 

‘‘How do I know? Because he is a sensible man; he knows that nobility 
and money must go hand in hand, that any war between them must prove 
fatal to both. When he was at Chandos last—you were all away—he came to 
see me, and very pleased I was with him. ‘My lord,’ I said, when he was 
going away, slapping him . the shoulder quite friendly, ‘you are a gentleman, 
and I am proud to see you.’ ‘I thank you, Mr. Bardon,’ he said, with a low 
bow, just as though I were an earl myself.” 

The worthy man paused, not for want of words, but for want of breath. 
Any one, on looking into that gorgeous room, would have guessed at once that 
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it was the abode of a millionnaire. Husband and wife were in the breakfast- 
room, in which the profusion of gilding and decoration dazzled one. The 
priceless china, the array of valuable ornaments, the elegance of the 
furniture, and the quantities of rare exotics all told the same story of 
boundless wealth. 

Tt was almost ludicrous to see the mistress of all this splendour—a stout 
ruddy-faced woman, who had not the faintest notion of grace or refinement. 
Her only idea was that she must, as she said, ‘‘ dress up’? to her position. 
But even the most talented of Parisian ladies’-maids could not teach her to do 
so. She covered her portly person with a profusion of lace and gems, and looked 
all the more vulgar for it. On this morning she had attired herself in a dress 
of purple silk with sapphire ornaments. 

Her daughter was of quite another stamp. Simple, sensible, honest and 
straightforward, comely in face, without any pretensions to beauty, pleasing 
and intelligent, Marie Bardon was liked everywhere and by every one. Even 
her good-natured fussy father, who held the reins so tightly in his own hands, 
unconsciously deferred to her. 2 

‘¢ Marie,” cried the master of Hyne Court, ‘‘the part of the news which 
interests you most is this—that Lady Iris Fayne is with the Earl at Chandos: 
and you must call upon her, you understand ; you must brighten up, Marie. 
I fancy that sometimes you are sleeping your life away ; you must make friends 
with my Lady Iris.” 

“Yes,”’ chimed in Mrs. Bardon, mentally going through the contents of her 
jewel-cases, and wondering how Lady Iris Fayne’s would compare with them. 
‘‘ Listen to what your papa says, Marie my dear. You know that he is a 
man of the world and understands these things.” 

‘‘T remember,” said the millionnaire, ‘‘ when Lady Blakewell’s daughters 
almost insulted you, Marie. Show them that you can be friends with Lady 
Tris.” ; 

There was a quiet smile on the girl’s face as she glanced at her father. 

_. “My dear papa,” she said, ‘‘there is not the least need for you to 
excite yourself. I will call on Lady Iris with mamma—that is, if mamma 
will allow me to superintend her toilet; but I hardly think I shall ever be 
able to say I am a friend of Lady Iris Fayne’s. I hear that she is very proud, 
very refined, and naturally very particular in choosing her friends.” 

‘‘ Well,” cried Richard Bardon, ‘‘and so are we particular about our 
friends! Do we not live at Hyne Court, and is not my income double as 
much as the Earl’s? Answer me!” 

‘The world does not look at things in that way, papa. People do not 
talk about what they are worth ; it is not good-breeding to do so, nor is it in 
good taste. Iwill do all I can to please you. I will call to-morrow on Lady 
Tris.” 

‘¢ What is that about Lady Iris Fayne?”’ asked a young man who suddenly 

Cc 2 
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entered the room—a man well dressed and with good features, although 
slightly heavy, with an air of firmness and determination far too pronounced 
for much amiability of character. 

‘<T was just saying, John,’’ said Richard Bardon to his son and heir, ‘‘ that 
your sister must call upon Lady Fayne. John, it would set us right with the 
world if you married the Lady Iris Fayne.”’ 

‘¢T will set the world right for myself, father,” laughed the young man. 
“‘Tf I loved Lady Iris, I would marry her; if not, no Lady Iris for 
me!” And the millionnaire sighed. 

* * * tit i * 

Lady Clyffarde was more than delighted with her young and beautiful 
neighbour while they were discussing the prospects of the coming season, the 
most famous beauties, the possible marriages, the county festivities, and other 
details, in which Lady Clyffarde took the greatest possible interest. Presently 
the sound of another arrival was heard. 

‘‘ That must be my son Fulke,” said her ladyship. ‘‘ He promised to call 
for me on his way home. Do you remember him?” ; 

‘*So slightly that I should not know him. We played together as children 
when he was at home for his holidays ; but I do not know that we agreed very 
well.” 

‘‘T hope you will agree better now,” laughed Lady Clyffarde. ‘‘I am 
like all other mothers; I think my son is the one perfect man. Here he is; 
you can judge for yourself.” 

The proud young beauty turned her head with careless grace as Sir Fulke 
entered the room. He looked at her with some curiosity, for her loveliness 
and grace had been warmly extolled by his mother. He was accustomed 
to see young ladies somewhat moved by his visits, to see the colour deepen 
in fair young faces and bright eyes sparkle; but the calmness of this girl’s 
exquisite face was not in the least disturbed, and there was no sign of delight. 
Lady Iris bowed with quiet grace and dignity. Sir Fulke held out his 
hand, and Lady Clyffarde was on the point of introducing him, when he 
said— 

‘There is no need, mother. Iam quite sure that my old playfellow has 
not forgotten me. Have you, Lady Iris?” 

‘‘T am afraid I must say ‘ Yes,’ Sir Fulke. I certainly should not have 
known you.” 

‘¢T think I should have known you, although you have grown so tall. You 
were quite a child when I saw you last.” . 

Then he sat down by her side. Asa rule, he found all the young ladies he 
knew ready, and even perhaps a little anxious, to entertain him; they would 
devote their time to him and use little arts of fascination. This queenly 
young beauty did none of these things; she did not even glance towards him, 
but gave the greatest part of her attention to his mother—a proceeding which 
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greatly astouished him. It was hardly possible, he thought, that she could 
so completely overlook all his attractions. A furtive glance at the mirror 
revealed to him that he had never looked better. His hair was parted to a 
nicety, the fair moustache drooped elegantly ; there was nothing whatever 
amiss with his appearance. He was Sir Fulke Clyfiarde of Clyffe Hall ; 
yet to this young beauty he was evidently a person of no consideration. 
This would not do ; he must win her attention atonce. He was not accustomed 
to neglect or indifference; the spoiled child of society could not endure it. 

How beautiful she was! Violet Blakewell could never be called a belle 
now. He looked at the queenly head, at the white throat, the slender figure 
round which the white dress fell in such graceful folds, the well-shaped hands, 
and he owned to himself that in all his life he had seen no one half so lovely 
as this young girl. 

‘‘ Half the eligible men in London will be at her feet on the first day she 
makes her appearance,” he said to himself ; and then he bethought him of his 
mother’s wish that he should marry Lady Iris. 

He had laughed in a kalf-contemptuous manner when Lady Clyffarde had 
first proposed it. He had devoutly believed that there would be no great 
difficulty in the matter. He had the greatest respect for all ladies; but at 
the same time he did not think there was one who would refuse him. But, 
even at this his first interview with Lady Iris, he did not feel quite so sure 
on the latter point. She would require a great deal of wooing—that was 
quite certain; she would not be won by a few smiles and honeyed words. 
He would have to take pains over the process. Never for one moment did 
it occur to him that he could by any possibility be refused. 

‘<I shall be compelled to give myself some trouble,” he thought; ‘‘ but 
she is worth the winning.” 

Yet the more closely he watched her, the more uncertain he grew. Her 
face was so beautiful and so proud that he could picture it under a regal 
crown. But he could never dream of it as softened by love, or made tender 
by human passion. Hence he lost some of his customary ease before he had 
been in her presence very long. He saw that he must exert himself to 
amuse Lady Iris, and that he must do homage to her. It was a novel 
sensation, but he did not altogether dislike it. 

Quite insensibly his manner changed. All the self-complacency left him ; 
he became solicitous to please; and the result was that Lady Iris grew 
interested in him. He talked of the county and the scenery ; he asked her if 
she remembered Clyffe Hall; and when she said ‘‘ No,” Lady Clyfarde 
begged of her to visit them ) see it—which she prorised to do. 

‘Altogether it was a most pleasant morning. With the new assumption of 
humility, which suited him far better than any other, Sir Fulke asked Lady 
[ris if she would show him the Chandos orchids. 

“J thought,” he said, ‘‘that I had the finest orchids in the county, I like 
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to have the best of everything; but I have been told that the orchids at — 
Chandos are much better than mine.” 

‘‘T shall be pleased to go as far as the orchid-house with you,” she 
answered gently. ‘‘My father makes the plants quite a specialty. Lady 
Clyffarde will no doubt be pleased to see them also.” 

The three went together. As they drew near the orchid-house Lady 
Clyffarde stopped to admire some rare fuchsias, and the two were left alone. 
Lady Iris looked up suddenly at her companion. 

‘You said just now that you liked the best of everything; do you think 
that is quite right?” 

‘Yes, quite right,” he replied. ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘¢T do not think that you should wish for the best of everything—it has a 
selfish sound. Let others have the best of some things.” 

‘‘ Tf you think so,” he said, looking rather uncomfortable, ‘‘I will never 
say it again.” 

No answer came from the proud lips of Lady Iris; and he missed the 
usual praise which followed any promise of his. / 

‘<‘T thought to please you, Lady Iris?” he asked. 

She raised: her eyes, which were full of haughty wonder and surprise, 
to his. 

‘‘T do not understand. In what way?” 

‘¢ By making that promise to you,” he replied. 

“The spmnate was made to alee ” she saidcoldly. ‘It has nothing to 
do with me.’ 

‘‘T flattered myself that as you deigned to correct me you would naturally 
take some interest in the matter.” 

‘¢T did not intend to correct you—I spoke without thinking. The matter 
has no interest for me—none whatever, I assure you.” 

The pride in the exquisite face, the cold tone of the sweet voice, the 
unconscious gesture with which she raised her head and walked on, were 
sufficient to check further discussion. All his self-love could not deceive him 
into thinking that she took even the faintest interest in him. 

It was most surprising. If he had said half as much to Violet Blakewell, 
she would have turned her lustrous eyes upon him, blushed, and looked coy. 
This calm proud young beauty simply walked on. There was work to do 
evidently. This was no easy task. To regain her favour he saw that he 
must speak at once of something that would interest her. 

Sir Fulke could talk both well and cleverly when he chose. He changed 
both tone and manner when he spoke to her again. As she stood amongst 
the sweet-smelling orchids, he thought that he had never seen so fair a picture ; 
when she touched one of them with her lips, Sir Fulke thought he could give 
his life to be one of the fair blossoms—yet he dared not say so. Lady 
Clyfiarde expressed her delight at the beauty of the flowers.. 
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‘‘There is something very peculiar,” said Sir Fulke, ‘‘in the odour 
of some orchids. It is very beautiful—there is a subtle sweetness 
in it.” 

“* Perhaps you will think me very foolish if I tell you what effect the odour 
of an orchid has upon me,” said Lady Iris, smiling. ‘‘It makes me long at 
once to go abroad. I cannot account for it, but the moment I enter this 
house a wild longing seizes me to quit this cold Northern clime and seek a 
sunnier one. I have read that certain odours have a most peculiar effect on 
some people!” 

“*T hope you will stop at the longing,” observed Sir Fulke. ‘I should be 
sorry if the desire to rush away were accomplished.” 

“There is little fear; I like home best, Sir Fulke;” and she turned to 
Lady Clyffarde, as though it were with her that she desired to converse. 
‘¢ There is another odour which has a wonderful effect upon me,” she said— 
“‘that of southernwood. I have heard people call the plant vulgar—as 
though any such word were applicable. If I take a spray of it and rub it 
on my hands, beautiful and poetical ideas rise in my mind and transport me 
almost into another world.” 

“It is a strange thing,” remarked Sir Fulke. ‘‘I must own that the 
odour of the lilac has the same effect upon me. I am not imaginative; but 
whenever I am near a lilac-tree the odour seems, in some unaccountable way, 
to bring all the days of my boyhood back to me, and my heart softens. There 
are times too when it makes’ me melancholy. I am almost ashamed to 
confess that, man as I am, a spray of lilac has before now brought a choking 
sensation into my throat.” 

Lady Iris looked far more kindly at him than she had hitherto done. The 
words pleased her. She liked sentiment; and in a strong man she thought it 
doubly commendable. . 

*“*T may as well make my confession also,” said Lady Clyffarde. ‘The 
scent above all others which moves me is that of the jonquil—you know the 
creamy flower with the yellow heart ?—its odour gives me a strange sensation, 
half pleasant, half sad.” 

‘* Of what?” asked Lady Iris, deeply interested. 

Lady Clyffarde was silent for a few minutes; and then in a low voice she 
answered— or 

‘* Of dead or ungratified desires,” 
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CHAPTER IY. 


For a few minutes a feeling of melancholy pervaded the little party. 
Sir Fulke broke the silence. 

‘‘There are many theories that might be started concerning this subtle 
sense of ours. When one smells a wood-violet, a picture of the spot where 
it grew often comes to the mind. Smell a rose, and a number of sweet fancies 
arise; bend over a bed of mignonnette, and tender thoughts come into the 
mind. I believe a man or woman could be largely influenced by being 
made to breathe certain beautiful odours.” 

‘<¢T think,” remarked Lady Clyffarde, ‘‘ that we are getting over-fanciful. 
Out in the fresh air we may perhaps regain our senses. yvidently the odour 
of the orchids is too much for us.” 

‘‘T enjoy discussing such thoughts,” said Lady Iris. 

‘‘There is so much in the world that we seldom think of hidden mys- 
teries and hidden beauties,” observed Sir Fulke—which remark raised him 
considerably in Lady Iris’s estimation. 

They walked back to the long drawing-room; and there, while the carriage 
was ordered, the conversation turned on the Bardons. 

‘‘ You know them, of course, Lady Clyffarde?”’ said the young heiress. 

‘¢ Yes, I know them—after a fashion; we exchange solemn dinner-parties, 
and good Mr. Bardon grows very flushed and heated in his endeavours to 
entertain us. The daughter, Marie Bardon, is the nicest member of the 
family. She will one day have an enormous fortune.” 

Sir Fulke smiled sedately. How often had that phrase, ‘‘an enormous 
fortune,”’ been uttered within his hearing! 

Then Lady Clyffarde rose to take leave; and a little incident happened 
which opened her eyes more clearly as to the character of the young heiress. 
Lady Iris still held in her hands the white orchids she had gathered; and, as 
he bowed his adieux, Sir Fulke said to her— 

‘In memory of a very happy morning and a very pleasant conversation, 
may I Will you give me one of those ?” ) 

There was a faint shadow of surprise on her face. 

‘“Give you a flower! Why should I, Sir Fulke?” 

‘‘ Because it would be an act of grace that would make me very happy,” he 
replied. 

A slow smile came over her face. 

‘‘You gentlemen of the nineteenth century who live at home at ease do not 
resemble the knights and courtiers of olden times,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
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Seen me once, talked fo me for ax hour, and you ask me fora flower. A 
knight of old would have risked his life or fought a desperate combat for 
such a gift!” 

She looked at him with sweet proud eyes and smiling lips. Her clear 
serene glance stirred the blood in his veins. 

“‘You are right, Lady Iris. I will be content if you will grant me the 
favour I ask when I have tried to win it.” 

‘¢ That is more reasonable,” she said. 

You have forgotten one thing, Lady Iris ”—and he spoke with the air of 
a victor—‘‘that when a knight served a lady so faithfully and so well it 
was because she was his lady-love.” 

‘“‘ There,” she said, laying the white orchids on the table—‘‘ we have talked 
nonsense enough for one day ! ” 

‘¢ But you will own yourself defeated, Lady Iris?” he cried. 

‘*No, not now—or ever! We Faynes never acknowledge defeat!” 

Then the carriage was announced, and Lady Clyffarde, with Sir Fulke, 
went away. They drove for some minutes in silence ; and then Lady Clyffarde 
said— 

‘¢T have seen many lovely girls, Fulke, but none like her.” 

‘*No, none like her,” he echoed. ‘‘ Mother, what were those dogerel lines 
you repeated the other day? They haunted me all the time I was talking to 
her, but I could not recall them.” 


666 Ali the Faynes are proud and cold— 
They their name with honour hold.’ 


Do you mean those lines, Fulke? Lady Iris does seem proud and cold. I 
will never believe that she is either; there are great depths of love in that 
gitl’s heart.” ; 

‘< Tf one could but discover them,” said her son. ‘‘Sheis very proud. Did 
you notice she refused to give me one of those orchids? It was rather a 
change for me; I generally find young ladies willing to share their flowers 
with me. She almost—nay, I may say quite—gave me to understand that 
I could have no flower until I had worked for it. I wonder,’ continued 
Sir Fulke, with a new light in his eyes, ‘‘if I did something to please her, 
whether she would treat me differently? I must try her.” 

‘Do you like her, Fulke?”’ asked his mother anxiously. 

‘‘Yes. The one great danger is that I may like her too well.” 

‘The wish of my heart is that you should marry her,” said his 
mother. 

‘¢ Between the wish and the accomplishment there is a wide gulf, mother,” 
he laughed—“‘ not that I think she would refuse me. What lovely eyes she 
has! They are like wood-violets—the darkest, sweetest violet that was ever 
ealled blue,” 
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‘‘You are very enthusiastic, Fulke, about Lady Iris, considering that this 
is the first time you have seen her since she was a child.” 

‘¢T tell you frankly, mother, she is the loveliest and the noblest girl I have 
ever seen. Did you note her face when she said those words, ‘ Held with 
honour’? It was like a picture!” 

The young Baronet resolutely closed his eyes during the remainder of the 
drive—closed them to'the sunlight and the flowers, lest they should distract 
his attention from the memory of the loveliest face he had ever seen. His 
mother watched him with anxious eyes. Although she loved him with her 
whole heart, and thought him one of the most handsome and accomplished 
men, she was far too clear-sighted and sensible not to see his faults, the under- 
current of vanity, the taint of conceit, that marred what would otherwise have 
been a noble manhood. 

Such a wife as Lady Iris would make would put all things right, she thought. 
She would have such influence over him that she would remedy the defects of 
his character as no one else could; and Lady Clyffarde sighed as she wondered 
whether Lady Iris would ever love her son. The time had been when she 
would not have doubted it. Fulke was so handsome; he hada fine estate and 
a large income ; he was a refined, well-educated gentleman. What could any 
girl want more ? But since she had seen Lady Iris her ideas had changed. 
There was one girl, at least, in the neighbourhood who was not to be won 
easily ; there was one who would require as much wooing as any princess. 
Would her son, so flattered and admired, have patience to give that homage? 
That was the question which occupied her mind. 

Lady Iris in the meantime thought quite as much of her old friends as they 
did of her. She had always liked Lady Clyffarde better than any of the 
friends she had known. In her own mind she had felt some curiosity as to 
what Sir Fulke would be like. She had some vague recollection of having 
seen him when she was quite a child, and of not liking him very much. She 
was, on the whole, rather pleased with him. He was pleasant in his manner, 
good-looking, more than intelligent, and he had entered keenly and quickly 
into her ideas. It was true there had been in his manner once or twice some- 
thing that had at first seemed like vanity or conceit ; but she tried to conyince 
herself now that she had been mistaken. A man could not be vain ; vanity was 
assuredly a woman’s weakness. She must have misunderstood him. For a 
vain weman she had the greatest possible contempt, but for a vain man she could 
have no toleration. She was thoughtful for some time after they had left her. 

An old proverb came into her mind when she heard of the next arrival—“ It 
never rains but it pours.” A grand carriage with a pair of magnificent 
horses, the coachman and two footmen in gorgeous liveries, suddenly appeared 
in the drive; and a few moments later a footman entered with a silver 
salver. Lord Caledon followed him into the room. 

‘¢ Tris,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘ you will have an infliction; the Bardons are 
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here in full foree—father, mother, daughter, and son. I am sure, my dear 
child, you will do anything to oblige me. I wish you most particularly to be 
civil to these people. Remember, although you are unwilling to allow it, 
money is a power.” 

‘My dear papa,” she said, smiling, ‘‘you need not give me a lecture on 
political economy; your wish is sufficient. If you desire that I should be 
both civil and kind to these good people, I will be so.” * 

The result was that, when the Bardons, in a very flushed and agitated state, 
entered the room, Lady Iris received them with a smile such as she had 
seldom given to those whose friendship she desired. 

Dauntless as was Richard Bardon, much as he believed in the infinite 
superiority of wealth, good as were his notions about ‘‘ self-made men,” he 
was not quite himself when he entered that proud dainty presence. He 
thought to himself that he could manage men—more or less his money 
influenced them all; but women were different. This one, with her quiet 
well-bred manner and her refined accent, overawed him. Her dress scemed 
part of herself, simple and artistic. ‘There was no display of jewelry—he 
sighed as he thought of his wife’s sapphires—there was no profusion of ribbons. 
She wore a white gown, and her fair silken hair was simply arranged. 
Altogether she formed a picture of refinement, grace, and delicacy that startled 
him. As she stood there, her fair shapely head erect, her graceful figure 
perfectly at ease, her dress falling in artistic folds, the word ‘‘ patrician ” 
seemed to be stamped upon her. 

He advanced with some little trepidation; his hands seemed suddenly to 
have grown larger and redder, and to be very much in his way. He could 
only inarticulately murmur that he hoped her ladyship found herself quite 
well; and then he retired in signal confusion. 

“‘Knocked down by rank!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Who would have 
thought it of me?” 

Mrs. Bardon had placed all her faith and hope in a certain Indian shawl 
of which she was inordinately proud; some one had told her that the Queen 
had a great penchant for Indian shawls. When Mrs. Bardon donned this 
shawl, she was accustomed to say, with a vapid smile— 

‘¢ You see I am like the Queen; I prefer Indian shawls.” 

On this her first visit to Chandos the Indian shawl was worn, with a dress 
of dark purple satin and a whole suite of sapphires. Mrs. Bardon did not 
trouble herself much about class distinction. She confessed that in a general 
way she ‘‘adored the aristocracy”—and there was an end to it. She 
enjoyed the good things of this life, and took matters pretty much as they 
came. | 

Marie Bardon was, herself, simple and straightforward. Lady Iris liked her 
at once; the fresh comely face, the honest earnest eyes, the sensitive lips, 
made their way to her heart. Lady Iris‘did what was unusual with her; she 
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held out her hand with kindly words, while in her heart she hoped that the 
girl and herself would be friends. 

John Bardon presented himself next. Lady Iris’s quick glance took in 
every detail—the tall figure, with its air of coarse strength and utter want of 
refinement, the strongly-marked features, the assumed ease of manner, and 
the hands which no patent soap could whiten. If John Bardon had a 
weakness in life, it was in respect of finger-nails; to his sorrow his were short, 
queerly shaped, and utterly unmanageable. They were a great trial to him. 
For the rest, he was well educated, and he tried hard to make himself believe 
that money was the greatest good. Yet, although he comforted himself with 
every kind of maxim, he resented with hot bitter passion the fact of his lowly 
origin. 

He was sullenly, morbidly jealous of every aristocrat with whom he came 
into contact. His heart swelled with bitterness when he thought of his 
father’s well-filled coffers. Of what avail was it to be the son of a 
millionnaire when he was descended from the lowest class? His life was one 
‘ong fight with fate. He took no simple manly pride in his father’s industry 
and success. Had he viewed the matter rightly, he might have covered all 
the faults and shortcomings of his parents by the veil of respect which it 
was in his power to fling over them; but no such idea came to him. There 
was but one hope for him, and it was that he should marry well—‘‘ marry 

birth,” as he expressed it, and not money. He would have money, and 
perhaps by letters-patent he might take the name of his wife, and so forget 
the coal-and-iron phase of existence altogether. 

Even as he looked at Lady Iris’s lovely face, and noted the queenly grace 
of her manner, the idea occurred to him—Here, above all others, was the 
one woman who could save him, the woman who had all that he valued and 
which he himself had not—a noble name, a long line of ancestors, and every 
honour that noble birth could give. He looked from her to the golden scroll, 
and read the words, ‘‘ Held with honour.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


Joun Barvon stood bowing before the Lady Iris Fayne. No friendly hand 
was held out to him. The clear brilliant eyes had read his character in his 
face, and had given him exactly the place that he merited. Then—and it was 
almost impossible to avoid it—came a slight pause—very slight, still long 
enough to make Lord Caledon uneasy, and he rashed into conversation with 
Mr. Bardon the elder, Lady Iris resigned herself to her fate; the interview 
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Would last twenty minutes at least, and she must endure it. Mrs. Bardon 
saved her the trouble of making conversation. 

‘You will go up to town of course this season, Lady Iris?” said the good 
woman as she unfastened her magnificent Indian shawl. 

“‘T hope so, Mrs. Bardon,” replied the clear sweet voice. ‘‘I look forward 
to it with pleasure.” 

That was something the millionnaire’s wife could understand, and her face 
brightened. 

**T will be bound you do.” She stopped abruptly, for she saw her son’s 
face darken with a frown, and she knew that she had made some mistake. 
‘*T mean, I am sure you do, Lady Iris. All young girls like plenty of frolic 
and fun.” 

O shades of the Faynes! ‘‘Frolic and fun” for that dainty young 
beauty, who had been aptly called that same morning ‘‘ the queen of the 
lilies”! ‘Frolic and fun!” The lovely face of Lady Iris grew slightly 
flushed—then a smile rippled over her lips. It was not worth while to be 
serious about it. Mrs. Bardon, seeing the smile, fancied she was making a 
wonderful impression, and continued the subject boldly. 

<¢<Qne touch of Nature,’ they say, Lady Iris, ‘makes the whole world 
akin.’ I was just the same when I was young. I enjoyed dancing and 
' parties. I like to see all young creatures do the same. I often tell my 
Marie there that youth is the best time for enjoyment; but she is too 
quiet.” 

Lady Iris looked kindly at the girl who was too brave to be ashamed of her 
mother’s want of education. 

“‘T am sure,” she said, ‘‘that Miss Bardon looks very cheerful, and as 
though she could enjoy a dance.” 

There was a gentle, almost patient smile on the girl’s pleasant face as she 
answered— 

‘‘T do like dancing very much, Lady Iris. My dear mother is so animated 
herself that I must always seem quiet in her presence.” 

Lady Iris looked at her with admiration. She understood by instinct the 
simple, noble character of Marie Bardon. She had evidently set herself one 
duty in life, and it was to show all possible respect and affection for her 
parents. <A great struggle had often taken place in the girl’s heart. She 
was well educated and refined—a lady by instinct—and the mother’s vulgarity 
at times was torture to her; butshe never betrayed it—indeed the respect paid 
to the millionnaire and his wife was simply the result of their daughter’s good 
example. 

Mrs. Bardon grew more confident. Lady Iris liked dancing, and she had it 
in her power to gratify her taste. 

‘‘ We have avery fine ball-room at Hyne Court,” she remarked. ‘1 
forget the measurement, but it is one of the finest in England, I believe. I 
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- said to Mr. B., ‘Let us have a good room where the young people can enjoy 
themselves and swing about!’” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said ‘Lady Tris, the idea of ‘‘ swinging about ”’ being quite nore 
to her. / 

‘Now, as your ladyship is really fond of dancing,” continued Mrs. Bardon, 
‘Cand as we have such a fine ball-room, I should be glad if you would honour 
us. JI can soon arrange for a ball!” 

Of course the invitation was ill-timed, and Marie knew it. In that 
moment Lady Iris did homage to the noble character of the girl whose eyes 
met hers with a calm steady gaze. If there was the faintest gleam of amuse- 
ment in Lady Iris’s face, it died before that steady look. 

;3 My mother means kindly,” said Marie Bardon. ‘ Her only thought is 
to give you pleasure.” 

‘‘T am sure of it,”’ answered Lady Iris cordially, her heart warming to the 
loyal girl; ‘‘and I quite appreciate the intention. I regret that it cannot be 
~ carried sate ak least so far as I am concerned. We go up to London in three 
weeks, and I cannot make any more engagements.” 

‘© Well, you will perhaps honour us at some other time, Lady Iris!” said 
Mrs. Bardon. ‘‘I shall not go up to town—country life suits me and my 
husband best—but my son and daughter will be enjoying themselves there. 
I hope they will ncet you sometimes, and I hope that, when your ladyship 
returns to Chandos, we shall see plenty of you. I always say there is nothing 
like bringing young people together.” 

Again came a faint gleam of amusement into the brilliant violet eyes, and 
again the calm steady gaze of the dark eyes seemed to check it. 

‘“My mother is always an advocate for geniality,”’ said the quiet voice. 
‘¢ She is never so happy as when she is trying to make others happy.” And 
again the Earl’s proud daughter did homage to the simple sterling nature. 

Lady Iris merely answered by a bow. She could not commit herself to a 
promise of any great degree of intimacy with a person like Mrs. Bardon. But 
at this juncture John Bardon broke into the conversation—he could not 
endure it any longer. He was exasperated to the highest degree. It seemed 
to him that his mother had exceeded herself in the way of vulgarity, and had. 
made herself ridiculous before this proud young beauty whom he, had resolved 
to woo and win. He could not keep silent another moment; he must interrupt 
the conversation, even at the risk of being considered rude and abrupt. He 
tried to smile and look amiable. 
|; “My dear mother, ladies expect a monopoly; but you are hardly kind to 
engross Lady Iris’s entire attention.” 

Mrs. Bardon was in a flutter of delight—she generally was when her son 
noticed her. Lady Iris replied quickly to the tone rather than the words. 

“‘T generally give my entire attention where I am interested,” she said. 

John Bardon felt rather than understood that there was some latent: 
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meaning in the words. How beautiful she was—how refined, how different 
from other girls! He looked at her with intense admiration. 

“*T do not < igi A he said to himself, ‘‘ that there is another girl like her 
—no, not one.’ 

Lady Iris thought she had been slightly abrupt; so she tarhed to him with 
a smile and tatepae 

‘* How do you like the county, Mr. Bardon?” 

““T think it is the most beautiful one in England!” he cried; and she 
laughed at his enthusiasm. 

** That is great praise,” she said. ‘‘ You certainly have the best estate in 
the county. Hyne Court is more beautiful than any other that I know.” 4 

Lady Iris’s words unfortunately caught the millionnaire’s ears, and he crossed 
the room in order to join in the conversation, while his son wished him at the 
antipodes. 

**T am proud to hear what you say about Hyne Court, Lady Iris. It is 
a beautiful place ; and it will be more beautiful still when your ladyship deigns 
to visit it.” 

The Karl winced, not knowing how his proud daughter would take the very 
broad compliment. She was disarmed by a glance at Marie’s face, and 
answered— 

<‘'That is a very pretty compliment, Mr. Bardon, and one ‘that T shall not 
forget.” 

**T know how to talk to the ladies, my lord, you see! Ah, sa Bardon, 
you could tell tales; but you will not!” 

“‘This is the last time I shall join my family in paying init ” said the 
son to himself; while Marie thought that if she could help it her parents 
should never go out to pay calls without her. 

Good Mrs. Bardon rushed once more into the breach. ' 

“‘T am very delighted that you think Hyne Court pretty, Lady Iris. As 
you have no time.for ball-engagements, perhaps you would do us the honour 
of driving over and looking round. We have made many improvements. 
We have the finest—really the finest conservatories in the county.” 

“*T have spared no expense,” laughed the millionnaire. ‘I have built my 
conservatories, I may almost say, by the mile.” 

The Earl started, and Lady Iris smiled. 

**T honestly believe,” said John Bardon to himself, chafing with rage, 
‘that my family come out only to make themselves ridiculous !”’ 

“Will you iecide upon a day, Lady Iris, and just drive over in a 
friendly way? It will make us all very happy, I am sure,” said Mrs. Bardon ; 
and again the expression on Marie’s face kept Lady Iris from laughing. 
~ **T must not make any promises until our London journey is settled, Mrs. 
Bardon,” she answered; ‘‘ but I thank you for the kindness which prompted 
the invitation.” 
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The Earl and his daughter glanced at each other; surely they had had 
enough of the visitors. John Bardon was not satisfied. Lady Iris had talked 
easily and kindly to his mother and sister, but she had said little to him. He 
must make one more desperate effort to attract her attention. 

“Do you like riding, Lady Iris?’ he asked. ‘‘ Do you ride much ?” 

‘Yes, I ride every day,” she replied; ‘‘it is my favourite pastime.” 

As he heard the words, the heir of Hyne Court resolved that at any cost 
he would contrive to meet Lady Iris pretty frequently out of doors. Then he 
could think of nothing else to say. He tried to call up some original idea, 
to think of some pretty compliment, but in vain. 

<‘T must read up,” he said to himself; ‘‘I seem to know nothing. Jf I 
were one of those self-contained aristocrats, I should have found plenty to 
say.” 

He thought once that he might venture to ask Lady Iris if she liked 
drawing; but then he fancied it would seem as though the whole family had 
resolved on discovering the extent of her accomplishments; so he, usually 
dauntless, could only sit looking at her, and wish with an impotent rage that 
he had the ease and the polished elegance that seemed to come naturally to 
men of good birth. Finding that he had nothing more to say, that every 
idea which came to him was more or less absurd, he thought it best to make 
some move towards departure. 

He rose from his chair; and the Earl, remembering that he had hardly 
exchanged a word with the heir of Hyne Court, addressed some observations 
to him. That gave him time to recover himself. He stood talking to Lord 
Caledon, glancing occasionally towards Lady Iris. He bit his lip as he noticed 
the difference between his mother, his sister, and this daughter of a noble 
house. Money had purchased everything else for him and his; but it could 
not buy that inimitable high-bred grace, that easy dignity. He sighed deeply, 
and came back from his reverie to find that the Earl was looking at him 
curiously, and that a dead silence reigned in the room. 

‘“We are waiting for you, John,” said the calm voice of Marie 
Bardon. 

He stammered something like an apology, and they began to say ‘‘ fare- 
well.” Marie was quiet and collected; but John Bardon was dazed and 
bewildered with the loveliness of the Earl’s fair daughter. 

‘‘Held with honour.” He could not help repeating the words to himself 
as he watched her. She would hold any man’s heart, love, and life with 
honour. 

‘She shall so hold mine,” he said to himself. ‘‘I swear it! The day 


shall come when she, with her peerless beauty and her noble name, shall ~ 


be mine. I swear it! And let the man who comes between us look to 
himself ! ” 
**Good morning, Mr. Bardon,” a sweet voice was saying to him; and 


ate 
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again it seemed as though he had returned from anothez world. Lady Iris 
was looking at him witha smile, and that smile sent the blood coursing 
through his veins. “ 

Love came that same morning to Sir Fulke Clyffarde as a beautiful dreamy 
revelation of poetry and romance; it came to John Bardon as a burning fever. 
He had not been many minutes in Lady Iris’s presence before he felt that 
he would rather kill her with his own hand than see her married to any other 
man. 

John Bardon did not seem to recover himself until he was once more seated 
in the magnificent carriage which was one of the millionnaire’s boasts; and 
then, just as Lady Clyffarde had turned to her son, Mrs. Bardon turned 
now to hers. 

‘‘ John,” she said, ‘the very desire of my heart is that you should marry 
Lady Iris.” 

He laughed a bitter laugh. 

“Ts it, mother? JI am afraid it will be like many other desires—quite 
vain.” 

‘* Don’t you like her, John?” asked his father bluntly. 

‘Yes, I like her,” he answered, wondering that he had the power so to 
control himself and his words. ‘‘ No one could help liking her.” 

‘¢ You should have a little more spirit, John,” observed Mr. Bardon, senior. 
‘¢ Women like flattery and compliments and all that kind of thing. I used to 
flatter your mother here by the hour together. You saw how pleased Lady 
Tris was with my little compliment. Why did you not try something of that 
kind yourself?” 

John turned away with a groan. How was it possible to make his 
parents understand P 

‘¢ Marie,”’ he said, a few hours afterwards, as he sat with his sister in the 
gorgeous dining-room at Hyne Court, ‘‘women are quicker at taking notes 
than men. What do you think of Lady Iris?” 

‘¢ That she is the most beautiful and graceful girl I have ever seen, John, 
but, at the same time, one of the proudest.” 

‘¢ What do you think she is proud of ?”’ he asked. 

She was silent for a few moments; and then she answered slowly— 

‘¢ Of her birth and name, John.” 

‘¢T suppose,” he said bitterly, ‘‘that in her eyes we are little better than 
nobodies. Gold does not gild us. Would to Heaven I had been born noble 
rather than rich!” 

‘¢How you grieve me when you speak so, John!” cried Marie earnestly. 
‘¢ Kvery man may make himself noble by living nobly ; and no man has it in 
his power to lead a higher life than you can.” 

“¢ All the nobility I could win would not tempt her,” he said. ‘* When she 
marries, sue will want a name as distinguished as her own.” 
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‘¢ A good name is a grand name, and the patent comes from Heaven,” said 
Marie; but he answered never a word. 

* i # cs % # 

‘‘If that be county’society, papa, let us hasten to town,”’ said Lady Iris. — 
‘““Yet, do you know, I have a vague feeling of pity for them all. The 
millionnaire himself is a vulgar boasting man; but there is something in his 
good nature that redeems him. His wife is dreadful; but her loyal devoted 
daughter is such a shield that one cannot even laugh at the mother. However 
vulgar or absurd she might be, I could not laugh at her, because her daughter 
loves her so.” 

“‘T admire Miss Bardon,”’ said Lord Caledon; ‘‘she has a loyal and 
truthful nature. What do you think of the heir of Hyne Court, Iris?” 

‘‘T like him the least of all,” she ee ‘and yet I think I am very 
sorry for him.” 

‘That is a paradox, Iris.” 

‘‘Ts it, papa? I am not quite sure that I know what a paradoxis. He 
seems to me like a man who is fighting with himself, discontented, and 
uncertain. He is in a transition state, 1 suppose. Papa, 1 am beginning to 
think that it is fate or chance that gives wealth.” 

‘“My dear Iris, you must not say anything of that kind!” cried the 
Earl. 

‘T cannot help it. Riches seem to reach such strange hands.” 

‘‘You must not forget that we see only with human eyes, and can bring 
only human judgment to bear on matters. It is impossible for any one to 
tell whether wealth is wisely bestowed or not. I believe that - is for some 
wise purpose that one man is made rich and another mau poor.” 

‘‘Well, I will believe whatever you believe, papa,” she answered, with 
simple reverence. ‘‘ All the same, it does seem strange that people like the 
Bardons should hold such enormous wealth in their hands.” 

‘¢ They do not make a bad use of it, my dear,” said the Earl kindly; ‘‘ and, 
as I have always told you, money is power.” 

‘¢ Power only when it is ‘held with honour,’ papa,” she rejoined; and 
he kissed her thoughtful face as he said— 

‘¢You are right, Iris—as you often are.” 

So it came to pass that before the young heiress of Chandos had been long 
at home two men were ready to die for her, ready to slay each other for 
love of her, hating each other with fierce mad hatred, yet trying to appear as 
indifferent about the whole matter as possible. 

Sir Fulke Clyffarde had the best of the situation. He could call almost 
daily at Chandos; his mother, knowing such errands delighted him, was- 
always finding some excuse for. asking him to go thither. His ehances of 
seeing Lady Iris were very frequent—and John Bardon knew it. Time after 
time he met his rival either ridtng, or driving, or walking to Chandos; and, 
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if looks could have slain, the handsome young Baronet would never have seen 
Lady Iris again. 

They met and passed each other with a sullen glare; each had discovered, 
as though by instinct, the secret of the other, although no words had ever 
been exchanged between them. Sir Fulke, in spite of his opportunities, did 
not make much progress in his wooing. His fine speeches and poetical 
raptures fell rather flat. -They never made any lasting impression on Lady 
Iris. Sometimes she would laugh and say, ‘‘ You are a little more high-flown 
than usual to-day, Sir Fulke,” or she would, by a graceful and imperious 
gesture, signify that she was tired. Tired! Why, Violet Blakewell had said 
often and often that she could listen to him, either reading or reciting, for 
ever; and yet after a few minutes Lady Iris would repeatedly declare that she 
was tired ! 

“‘T wish,” he said one day very humbly, ‘‘ that I knew how to interest 
you. You seem quite fatigued when I have talked to you for a little 
while.” 

‘*Not always, Sir Fulke,” she answered gently. ‘‘ That is only when the 
conversation is of yourself. Talk to me of something else, and you will not 
find me indifferent.” 

That was the first direct attack ever made on his self-love, and it bewildered 
him. 

‘Am I then the only subject about which you are indifferent?” he asked. 

**Do you not think it possible to have too much even of a good thing?” 
she said. ‘‘Ido. Talk to me now about some topic of general interest, and 
see if I tire.” 

He looked at her in such amazement that she laughed; and it was the 
prettiest laugh he had ever heard. 

‘¢Other ladies seem to like me best when I speak of myself,” he said 
simply. ‘‘ Miss Blakewell always says, ‘Tell me something of yourself, Sir 
Fulke; nothing interests me one half so much as your own adventures.’ ” 

‘¢ And do you believe her?” asked Lady Iris. 

He looked even more astonished. + 

‘Most certainly Ido. Why should I not, Lady Iris?” 

‘‘Do you think everything belonging to yourself is really of such great 
interest that people can enjoy listening hour after hour to you and not grow 
tired ?” 

‘*T should say that those who take an interest in me can,” he answered, a 
little crestfallen. 

‘‘Miss Violet Blakewell should be grateful for the inference,” said Lady 
Iris voldly. 

**T do not mean that. I did not intend to insinuate anything of the kind. 
I do not suppose that Miss Violet takes any interest in me ; nor do I wish her to do 
60. One forgets the modest little violets when the queenly rose is near. Ah, 11 
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that same queenly rose would but bend her proud beautiful head to 
me!” 

She turned from him without a word; her proud nature revolted always 
against his flowery compliments. She never answered them, never affected 
even to hear them; and that was why he considered that he made no progress 
in his wooing. On account of their childish friendship, and because his mother 
was her best-loved friend, Lady Iris had a kindly, tolerant affection for him 
which was quite fatal to love. Still he had been so utterly spoiled that he 
could never believe it possible that, if he really asked her to be his wife, she 
would say ‘‘ No.” 

‘(She is just the girl,” said his mother to him one day, ‘‘to form same 
romantic attachment. Why should it not be to you?” 

‘‘Perhaps I am not romantic enough to please her. She says I talk too 
much of myself.” 

‘“Then talk less of yourself for the future,” cried Lady Clyffarde im- 
patiently. ‘‘No girl would tolerate a lover whose conversation began and 
ended with ‘I.’ ” 

“¢T often think, mother,” said Sir Fulke gravely, ‘‘ that she silt never love 
an ordinary man. She wants a hero of some kind.” 

‘‘Be a hero yourself then,” replied his mother. ‘‘It is easy enough.” 
But even she laughed at the troubled look that came over his handsome face. 

‘‘T really do not know how to be a hero. If anybody’s child fell into the 
water, I would try to rescue it, or, if a house were on fire, I would do my 
best to save the occupants. That is*all the heroes in books ever do.” 

<¢ Be a hero out of a book, Fulke! You have plenty of courage and spirit ; 
do something to distinguish yourself. I am sure I am right about Lady Iris; 
she will love some one quite out of the common groove. Think how many 
men have admired her—men who are all alike. The first one who has a 
marked individuality will be the one she will love—remember my words ! ” 

Sir Fulke bent his handsome head. 

“JT assure you, mother, I am equal to anything in the way of heroism, if 
you could only suggest to me what to do.” 

‘¢From my Homing of her,” said Lady Clyffarde, ‘‘ I feel certain she will 
never marry unless she forms some romantic attachment; and I see no one 
more capable of inspiring one than you, Fulke.” 

‘¢T quite agree with you, mother,” he replied, with such simple earnestness 
that she laughed in spite of herself. ‘‘ The worst of it is that nothing heroic 
ever comes in my way. If her horse ran away with her, I would risk my life 
to save hers. But then it never doesrun away; and if it did the groom 
would be there to share the glory. There is no chance for heroism in the 
nineteenth century.” 

‘‘That is nonsense, Fulke; while women live and men love there will 
always be heroes,” 
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For the remainder of that day Sir Fulke puzzled himself as to what kind of 
heroism he should cultivate, and how he should show it. 

No such veaceful thoughts occupied his rival’s mind. John Bardon had 
been seized by the fever of love in its fiercest form ; it drove him beside himself. 
There were times when he spent the whole day in riding along the high-roads 
and lanes, hoping to meet Lady Iris. At times fate was kind to him; and in 
the distance he would see the perfect figure and exquisite face. He had noi 
always the courage to go and meet her. When his heart failed him, he would 
watch her until she was out of sight, hating himself for his cowardice, crying 
out with feverish lips that he was a coward and a simpleton, loathing himself 
because he did not ride up boldly to her and force a smile of welcome 
from her. 

When his courage was high, and the desperate fever urged him on, he 
would gallop at full speed, and then pull up hurriedly, as though he had 
but just seen her. Sometimes, after weary hours of watching, he would 
win a smile for his pains, or it might be a few careless kindly words; and, 
when that happened, he would ride off like one bewildered. A kind word 
from her would make him happy for hours. He had a thousand faults ; he 
was of a coarse undisciplined nature; but he loved Lady Iris Fayne with 
his whole heart, and her power over him might or might not make a good 
man of him. 

) % * %* * % # 

‘¢T never see an orchid, Fulke, without thinking of Lady Iris,” said Lady 
Clyffarde. ‘‘ Have you done anything to win a flower yet?” 

“‘No,” he replied gloomily ; ‘‘and I begin to think I never shall. I shall 
grow desperate soon, and come out in some new character—‘ Tribune of the 
people,’ or something of that kind.” 

On the same day Mrs. Bardon asked her son if he had thought any more 
of what she had said about Lady Iris. 

‘¢T have thought too much of it for my own peace of mind,” he replied. 
‘¢T wish with all my heart I had never seen Lady Iris.” 

The millionnaire’s wife smiled to herself. It was quite evident, she decided, 
that her son was in love with the lady. 

But Marie, his sister, was wiser. One clear spring evening, when the 
lamps were lighted, she showed him a moth that would linger round one 
of them. 

‘Tt will be burned to death, John,” she said; ‘‘you understand—to 
death! ” 

‘‘ Better that than to live maimed,” he replied. Then she knew that his 
ease was hopeless indeed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sim Furxe was, as his rival called him, a white-handed aristocrat, hande 
some, with a Saxon style of comeliness that is in its way unequalled. His 
hair seemed to have caught the sunshine, his gray eyes were frank and clear, 
and round his sensitive mouth drooped a fair moustache. 

John Bardon was dark and strongly built. What was most noticeable in 
him was his great vitality. He was almost terribly in earnest with every- 
thing. Now that this fierce passion had taken hold of him, he was no 
longer thesameman. He was eager to win honours, to make himself famous, 
to do anything which should attract Lady Ivis’s attention to him, anything 
which should win her admiration. So desperate was his infatuation that he 
would far rather have drawn her attention to him by a crime than that she 
should ignore him altogether. He vowed that he would either win her or 
kill her. She should be won by no other man. 

Would military glory touch her? He could not join the Army, for his 
father needed him at home; nor did he wish to leave the neighbourhood in 
which she dwelt. But he had been very much struck with the uniform of 
the Eastshire Yeomanry; and he had heard that ladies hked a handsome 
uniform. He determined therefore to join the regiment at once, if there 
was a vacancy. Fortunately one of the Cornets had just resigned, so John 
Bardon took his place. 

Sir Fulke was greatly amused when he met John Bardon resplendent in 
full regimentals. 

‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Bardon,” said Sir Fulke in his cheery voice—“ playing 
at soldiers ?”’ 

“‘T never play at anything, Sir Fulke, as you will know some day,” he 
replied savagely. 

‘¢T shall never know it,” said Sir Fulke scornfully ; ‘‘it does not concern 
me. Why not do the real thing—join the Army, and endeavour to 
distinguish yourself in Afghanistan ?” 

‘“‘Thank you. I have something more important to do nearer home,” 
answered John Bardon. 

As he said the words, it struck Sir Fulke that the ‘‘something more 
important nearer home” meant the winning of Lady Iris. His fair Saxon 
face flushed hotly. Did this low-born fellow dare to think the peerless 
young beauty would stoop to him? His future wealth would not weigh with 
her—she who looked for heroism in the man she loved. An expression of 
intense scorn came over his face. 

‘Take care you do not aim too high,” he said significantly. 
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Sir Fulke rode on with rage in his heart. He recalled his mother’s 
words—that Lady Iris would be sure to marry some one out of the common 
groove. John Bardon was certainly different from other men, although 
every good quality that he might possess was more or less marred by his want 
of refinement. There were women—and Sir Fulke knew it—who would 
prefer John Bardon and his wealth to his own high birth and noble lineage, 
who would find more to admire in John Bardon than in him. 

Sir Fulke realised now how much he loved Lady Iris, and he saw that the 
happiness of his whole life depended upon her. He had left Clyffe Hall to 
ride to King’s Forest ; but both business and pleasure vanished from his mind. 
He must know if there was any foundation for his suspicions. 

He changed the direction of his ride at once, and went to Chandos. He 
knew that he dared not break into Lady Iris’s presence with an abrupt 
question on his lips ; he would have to wait patiently until he could introduce 
the subject. The Earl's daughter had to be approached with caution. 

He found her alone, finishing a spirited sketch of a magnificent cedar-tree. 

‘Tf fate had not made you a great heiress, nature would have made you an 
artist, Lady Iris,”’ said Sir Fulke, as he looked at the sketch. ‘‘I consider 
that drawing perfect.” 

‘‘T am glad you think so, Sir Fulke,”’ she replied, with a smile. ‘‘ How 
proud we always are of our own work!” 

‘‘You may be proud of yours,” he said admiringly. ‘‘It is quite warm 
enough now for sitting out of doors,” added Sir Fulke; ‘‘and I should like 
to spend half an hour with you, Lady Iris.” 

“‘T shall be pleased to have your company,” she replied, with unusual 
grace and amiability. The morning was so fair and lovely that she could not 
but be sweet and gracious, even if she were indisposed to be so. 

Sir Fulke stood a better chance of winning her favour on this morning 
than he had ever stood. He was growing desperate with suspense. 
Through the vista of green foliage and sunlit gardens he saw the dark 
stalwart man clad in the handsome uniform; but, when he looked at the 
fresh glorious beauty of Lady Iris Fayne, he thought that not all the 
military adornments of modern Europe would make the least impression 
upon her. Still the stalwart figure flashed most uncomfortably across his 
memory. He resolved to open the subject at once. 

‘<T saw what I consider a most absurd sight as I came along the high- 
road,” he began. 

‘¢ What was the absurd sight?” she asked, with some interest. 

‘¢ A bird in borrowed plumes,” he replied—‘‘ John Bardon in the uniform 
of a Cornet of the Eastshire Yeomanry.” 

‘© Why do you call the sight absurd ?”’ she asked coldly. ‘‘The Eastshire 
Yeomanry are a fine and useful body of men.” 

‘¢ He does not look like a soldier,” replied Sir Fulke. 
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‘‘ The uniform does not make the soldier any more than the habit makes 
the monk,” she said laughingly. ‘Still I cannot see why you should call 
Mr. Bardon absurd.” 

In his heart Sir Fulke knew that the dark stalwart man in the handsome 
uniform of the Eastshire Yeomanry was anything but absurd. However now 
was his time for discovering what her real thoughts about John Bardon were. 

“‘T shall be afraid to say another word against him, or even about him, 
Lady Iris, since I find he is such a favourite of yours.” 

‘*T did not say that he was a favourite,” she said coldly. 

‘¢T assume it, since you espouse his cause so warmly,” he declared. 

‘¢T prefer to take the part of the absent,” she said. 

‘¢T wish some one would speak evil of me in my absence, in order that you 
might defend me!” he cried. 

‘Are yeu sure that I should find one word to say in your defence’ ” 
she asked. 

“‘T hope so. But, Lady Iris, you know how anxious I am always to 
please you. If you tell me that you have thrown the shield of your friend- 
ship over the Bardons, I will like them, or at least try to do so, from this 
time henceforward.” 

‘*'You need not make any effort, Sir Fulke,” she said. 

‘¢ But do tell me; do you really like them or not, Lady Iris?” 

‘¢'You have asked a question I do not feel called upon to answer, Sir 
Fulke;”’ and he was compelled to leave her without knowing in the least 
whether she cared for John Bardon or not. 

% % % * % & 

Lady Iris had not at present given much thought to either of her admirers. 
She liked Sir Fulke for his bright pleasant manner and his refined poetical 
mind ; she disliked him for the vanity and egotism that marred an otherwise 
fine character. She felt interested in John Bardon; but she disliked the 
thin veneer of polish that only half hid the fierce strong nature. Of the two 
she preferred Sir Fulke. 

The rivals had not yet met together in her presence; the fire had been 
smouldering, but the flame appeared at last. 

The Honourable Mrs. Moira came on a visit to Clyffe Hall; and Lady 
Clyffarde saw that some amusement must be provided. She knew that Lady 
Tris would not attend any great public entertainment or ball until after her 
presentation ; but there could be no harm in a quiet garden-party. Lady 
Clyfiarde thought Lady Iris would enjoy it; so she sent out invitations for 
a garden-party to be held on the first of May. 

Sir Fulke was delighted. 

‘‘ That is just the opportunity I want,” he said. ‘‘I shall be able to say 
more to her in my own house than I have ever said in hers.” 

Lady Clyffarde, not having the faintest idea of any rivalry between her 
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son and John Bardon, had invited the millionnaire and his family. Mrs. Moira 
had expressed a wish to see the Bardons; and, with a resigned sigh, Lady 
Clyffarde thought that they would pass in the crowd. She had little idea of 
the antagonistic elements that she was bringing together. She saw at once, 
when her son examined the list of invitations, that she had done wrong. 
Sir Fulke was never ill-tempered, never ,irritable; but there was a shadow 
on his handsome face as he read the names. 

‘* My dearest mother, why have you invited the Brandons? Your party will 
be spoiled.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Moira wished to see them, Fulke; and I had no idea that you would 
not like it.” 

‘Like it! How can any one tolerate them? Miss Bardon may pass; 
but the son—John Bardon, more especially since he joined the Yeomanry— 
is intolerable!” 

“‘You can keep out of his way. The grounds are large; and, when you 
have spoken to him once, nothing further will be required. I should not 
have done it had I thought it would annoy you.” 

With his usual caressing manner, he kissed his mother. 

“*T am not annoyed—you could never annoy me. My dear mother, I do 
not like the people—that is all. Of course, as your guests, I will be most 
attentive to them.” 

The grounds at Clyffe were extensive and magnificently laid out, and 
they had never looked more beautiful than on the day of the garden-party. 
Lady Clyffarde had provided a fine band of music, and Nature had put on her 
daintiest and freshest garb. The Earl, with his daughter, was amongst 
the early arrivals. Lady Iris looked very beautiful in a dress of palest pink, 
combined with white and trimmed with hawthorn—a costume at once 
artistic and elegant, no jewels marring its simplicity. 

Sir Fulke was more charmed than ever. He said to himself that each 
time he saw her she looked more beautiful; and his heart went out to her. 
It seemed to him that in her fair presence all his faults shrank away and a 
noble soul was given to him. She seemed to call into active existence all that 
was best within him. 

“‘T shall have a few hours of almost perfect happiness,” he thought. 

There was something almost timid in handsome Sir Fulke’s manner when 
ne went to meet her. 

‘‘Clyffe has put on its fairest colours to greet you, Lady Iris,” he said 
—‘‘everything that is brightest and sweetest im Nature has sprung up 
apparently to welcome you. You will be kind to me to-day, will you not, 
Lady Iris, and give me the pleasure of showing you the grounds?” 

The emotion in his voice touched her a little. 

“Tf it will afford you any gratification, Sir Fulke, I shall be delighted to 
go over them,” she responded graciously. 
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‘But it was not so easy to monopolise the queen of the féte as it seemed to be. 
Every one wanted to see Lady Iris. The gentlemen gathered round her, and 
Sir Fulke found that he was mistaken, that he was likely to see less of her at 
Clyffe than he had seen of her at Chandos. 

There was some little commotion on the lawn; and Sir Fulke felt annoyed 
when he found that it was caused by the arrival of the millionnaire and his 
family. He perceived that a crisis had come when he saw John Bardon 
_looking round as though in search of some ore, and then, when he discovered 
where Lady Iris was standing, instantly cross the lawn to join her. 

‘‘T am sure, Lady Iris, you do not care to be bored by this man,” said 
Sir Fulke hastily. 

“What man?” asked Lady Iris, who had not noticed the recent arrivals. 

‘‘John Bardon. He is walking up to you just as though he had some 
right to speak to you.” | 

‘‘He has the same right as every one else,” she answered coldly; and the 
next moment John Bardon was standing before her. 

The gentlemen exchanged the stiffest and coldest of bows, and Lady Iris 
spoke a few kindly words. She had never admitted to herself that these two 
men were her admirers; but she felt some little embarrassment as she stood 
there between them. 

‘¢You will not forget your promise, Lady Iris, to grant me the honour of 
showing you the old familiar spots in the park?” said Sir Fulke. 

‘¢T shall be pleased to see them,” she replied coldly; for it seemed to her 
that Sir Fulke was not very civil to the tall, dark, stalwart man who stood 
by her side. 

Sir Fulke offered his arm, but she declined it; and John Bardon’s face 
flushed with delight when he noticed this. Sir Fulke naturally expected that 
Jobn Bardon would leave them; but the millionnaire’s son walked on at 
Lady Iris’s side, joining in the conversation, apparently unconscious of Sir 
Fulke’s annoyance—indeed so utterly unconscious did he seem that Sir Fulke, 
who watched him narrowly, could not tell whether he thought himself in the 
way or not, whether he was acting from a set motive or not. Sir Fulke 
grew more irritable every moment. 

‘The man must know,” he said to himself, ‘‘that he is intruding. He 
must know that he is de trop. If he does not go soon, I shall certainly tell 
him to do so.” 

He looked keenly at the dark face; there was nothing to indicate that he 
considered himself de trop. But in John Bardon’s heart there was a fierce 
determination not to retire. Because Clyffe Hall was his, did Sir Fulke 
think he could monopolise Lady Iris? It was not even etiquette for the 
host to monopolise the chief guest. After all, some of these aristocrats were 
very ill-mannered. The three walked en together, John Bardon talking 
earnestly, having for the first time found voice in Lady Iris’s presence. He 
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talked well too, and the young girl was interested; while Sir Fulke was full. 
of impatience. 

‘‘ When will he go? How much longer will he stay? My patience is 
nearly ended,”’ he said to himself. 

At last Sir Fulke stopped, and with the utmost deference and courtesy 
raised his hat to John Bardon. 

‘¢Mr. Bardon will excuse us now, I am sure, Lady Iris, when he knows 
that I have promised to show you round the gardens.” 

There was nothing for it but to stop, and John Bardon did go, his face 
white with suppressed rage. 

<‘Am I intruding, Lady Iris?”’ he asked quickly. ‘‘ If so, I have erred 
unconsciously.” 

In a moment she saw how matters stood; it was not so much that they 
loved her as that they were madly jealous of each other. She perceived that 
a single encouraging word, one sign of preference, from her would probably 
lead to a quarrel between these men. 

“Am I intruding, Lady Iris?” repeated John Bardon. ‘If so, I will 
go at once.” 

“You are not intruding, Mr. Bardon. There can be no question of 
intrusion, though it is true that I promised to view the grounds.” 

John Bardon bowed. It was sufficient for him that she should say there 
was no intrusion; and of course if she had made that promise she must 
keep it. 

‘‘T hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again before the day is 
ended, Lady Iris,”’ he said, and then he walked away. 

Colder and prouder grew the face of Lady Iris Fayne, and Sir Fulke saw 
that he had done wrong. 

‘Will you please make the survey of the grounds as short as possible, 
Sir Fulke?” she said. ‘‘I am tired.” 

Tired, and the walk was only just begun! 

“Tt is all that man’s fault!” he said aloud, with a groan. She seemed 
neither to hear nor to understand. ‘‘ He is ill-bred. But what can one 
expect ?”’ he added. And then Lady Iris spoke. 

‘‘There are many forms of ill-breeding,” she said. ‘‘The worst of all 
is to show contempt for one who does not deserve it, or even for one who 
does. Iam tired, Sir Fulke. I prefer returning to the lawn.” 

He kad lost her good graces and favour—and all through John Bardon! 
Could it be possible that she cared for him? Sir Fulke wondered. The 
bare idea was enough to madden him. Yet one look at the proud face 
calmed him. 

He had to bear his disappointment. He took her back to the lawn, where 
the ladies sat in groups, talking, laughing, and listening to the strains of the 
band. Lady Iris dismissed him with a haughty bow, and Sir Fulke had to 
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submit to it. It was no comfort to him that fair faces smiled upon him 
and bright eyes grew brighter for his coming. Violet Blakewell was there, 
looking her prettiest; but her presence afforded him no consolation. 
Sir Fulke had eyes only for Lady Iris, and shy was now talking to—John 
Bardon ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tux day came when Lady Iris Fayne was to leave the lovely woodland shades 
of Chandos for the excitement of a London season. She was half sorry, half 
delighted. Her grand old home had a wonderful attraction for her, and she 
thought that there was no place equal to Chandos. Still she was young and 
beautiful, and she knew that many triumphs were in store for her. Lady 
Clyffarde and Sir Fulke were both going up to town, but not Richard Bardon 
and his wife. In the country they reigned royally, bubs in London they were 
mere nobodies; and Mrs. Bardon dedindl to be a ‘‘ nobody” even for a few 
weeks. When her husband suggested that it might perhaps be well just to 
‘¢see how things were going in town,”’ she declined the proposal. 

‘‘ What I suffered last season will never be known. I would rather be 
queen in the country than nobody in town. You never knew what I 
suffered, Richard. I have gone out many a time with an Indian shawl 
worth three or four hundred pounds on my shoulders, and no one has taken the 
least notice of me. When I have worn my sapphires, fine ladies have even smiled 
at me. No more town for me! I have been presented, and that is enough. 
Lady Caton has begged Marie to visit her, and John will stay at the ‘ Royal.’ ” 

‘¢ Which costs more than a whole house,” said Richard Bardon. 

‘You never mind the cost—I am sure I do not,” rejoined his wife. 
‘Here everybody knows that we are the Bardons of Hyne Court, and we 
are respected accordingly. Amongst all the great ladies of Toudeg whe 
notices a Mrs. Bardon ?” 

‘‘ Everybody notices the wife of a millionnaire,” said Richard ponte 
‘< But you shall please yourself, my dear. There shall be no season in town 
if you object to it. But the children must go.” 

<< It may be all for the best that they should be in town without us,” said 
Mrs. Bardon. ‘‘ People who would perhaps not invite us will invite them.” 
And her husband smiled at the unusual humility. 

Sir Fulke was content. From the fact that Lady Clyffarde was in town 
he felt sure that he should see Lady Iris very often, and he desired nothing 
more. He had made but little progress in his wooing, and he foresaw that 
he would haye many rivals in London; yet he was hopeful. 
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John Bardon however was growing desperate. In the country, where he 
could see Lady Iris when he was out riding or driving, all was well ; but in town 
what chance would there be for him? On the day after the garden-party he 
rode for hours round Chandos. It did not matter to him how long he waited 
if only he could catch a glimpse of her. At last his patience was rewarded by 
seeing her riding slowly down a green lane. He followed her at once—it 
was useless waiting to reflect, for he would have lost all courage—and she 
greeted him with a bright smile. 

“Ts it true that you leave Chandos to-morrow, Lady Iris P” he asked. 

‘*Yes; and I leave it with regret,” she replied. ‘‘I shall see no such 
flowers and trees in London. Chandos looks best in the spring.” 

“You will have more to do in London than think of trees and flowers,’ he 
said. ‘Those who know tell me that in less than a week you will have the 
whole fashionable world at your feet.” 

‘*Then I shall find the fashionable world very much in the way,” she 
replied; but there was a pained and pathetic look on the dark face which 

touched her with pity. 

John Bardon had dismounted, and she had drawn up under the shade of 
a great chestnut-tree. He was looking at her with sad longing eyes. 

‘* Queens,” he said, ‘‘are generally generous and compassionate; are they 
not?” 

‘¢T cannot tell; I have never been a queen,” she replied. 

‘You are a queen now, and always will be one—a queen of human 
hearts. Therefore be compassionate.” 

‘“¢T will, if I see that compassion is needed,” she responded. 

‘¢T need it”’—there was a humility in his manner which interested her. 
‘¢T know,” he continued, ‘‘ that all my father’s wealth could not buy for me 
a place in the circle that will welcome such as you. Be compassionate, Lady 
Tris. You will be within the golden portals while I shall stand outside. 
Will you sometimes admit me ?” 

‘¢'You mean,” she said, touched by his words, ‘‘that you wish to see me 
sometimes in town. We are sure to meet.” 

‘*No,” he replied; ‘‘for your world will not be mine, and I want you 
to take compassion on me and give me the entrée into your circle, so that I 
may see you sometimes. I ask this for the sake of the few ties between us. 
I belong to your county, the county you love. You will think of Chandos 
when you see me, and you have been kind to me. For the sake of that 
kindness, do not forget me when you enter the fashionable world.” 

‘‘T never forget old friends,”’ she said in a sweet voice; ‘‘ but is not that 
saying too much? Ido not know that I have ever looked upon you as a 
friend.” 

**It would be presumptuous of me to expect you to consider me one, I 
know,” he replied; ‘‘ but let me imagine that I am, Lady Iris!” 
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She looked at him in perplexity. 

‘‘ T cannot understand,” she said. ‘‘ I do not see how there can be any frients 
ship between us. I am interested in your character—interested in your career.’ 

She stopped abruptly, for the change that came over his face startled her 
—the light that flashed into his eyes electrified her. 

Hush! he cried, with a passionate gesture. ‘‘ Pray do not say anything 
more! You have changed my whole life by those few words! You are 
interested in my character and in my career! Such encouragement and joy 
do the words give me that I can hear no more! I will make you proud of 
my career since you deign to take an interest in it! I—I feel like one 
dazzled with a flood of sunlight! How strange that a man’s hopes should be 
so easily swayed by a few simple words!” 

She looked a little alarmed at his passion and earnestness. 

“© Do not misunderstand me. I mean,” she began; but again he held up 
his hands with a warning gesture. 

‘¢Do not take away the music from those words! They will accompany 
me through life. I must not detain you, Lady Iris,” he broke off. ‘‘ May 
I ride by your side through the green lanes?” 

‘¢ Yes,” she answered slowly, with some hesitation, beginning to think that 
perhaps she had been unwise in being too kind. They rode on slowly together, 
he speaking with great earnestness, she listening with some anxiety. 

‘¢You will let me sometimes have the happiness of seeing you, Lady 
Iris? When a man has lived in the sunlight, it is cruel to condemn him to 
utter darkness.” 

Still perplexed, and desirous not to wound him, she tried to answer 
carelessly — 

‘‘T am sure that both my father and myself will be pleased to see you at 
Fayne House.” Again his face brightened. 

‘¢Thank you,” he said gratefully. ‘‘I am not what the world calls a 
religious man, but I most devoutly thank Heaven that I came hither this 
morning. My life is all changed by your words. I will carve out for myself 
a career that shall not only interest you, but shall compel your admiration !” 

‘‘Whatever career you may choose, 1 wish you all success in it,” she 
answered. She looked at him intently, for she could not help feeling interested 
in him, and then added suddenly, and without reflecting, ‘‘I should imagine, 
Mr. Bardon, that you will be either a very good man or the opposite. All 
will depend on the direction in which your energies are turned.” 

He looked at her with a startled glance. 

‘You say that I shall be a good man or the opposite. Well, I think you 
are right. ‘Tt will depend upon how I am influenced—and there is only one 
human being who can influence me.” 

Just at that moment they came to a bend in the road; and Lady Iris, 
auxious to avoid hearing any more, said almost abruptly— 
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> now, Mr. Bardon. I am not going to 


“T must say ‘Good morning 
King’s Forest.” 

‘‘You have given me happiness enough for many days!” he answered. 
‘*T must bid you farewell then until we meet in town?” 

She bowed with a kind smile, relieved that the interview was ended, 
hoping that she had not been too kind or too abrupt, but had preserved a 
happy medium, and wondering if she had done a wise or a foolish thing in 
asking him to Fayne House. She could not help feeling impressed by John 
Bardon. She knew that he admired her, but she never dreamed that he 
would have the presumption to love her. She would as soon have thought of 
marrying one of the men working in the fields near her as of marrying John 
Bardon. He was not of her class, not of her world, and she had little toleration 
for the nowveaux riches to which he belonged. Still she thought more for 
the moment of this lowly-born stalwart man than she did of handsome 
fair-haired Sir Fulke. But, when the day came for her to leave Chandos, 
she had almost forgotten the existence of both, and thought only of the 
triumphs which awaited her in the fashionable world. 

x % % * * * 

‘¢She went, saw, and conquered”? might well have been said of Lady Iris 
Fayne. The Duchess who presented her at Court was delighted with her 
protégée. The Royal Lady who received her admired her fair fresh loveliness ; 
and every one discerned in her a future queen of society. 

Lord Caledon was highly pleased with the homage she received, and on all 
sides he heard the most lavish praises of his daughter. It was not only 
because she was so beautiful that people were anxious to know her; she 
was mistress of Fayne House, one of the most magnificent and hospitable 
mansions in London. Before she had been in town many days Lady Iijs Fayne 
was one of the most popular and admired persons in the fashionable 
world. 

The day of her presentation was one that would never be forgotten by her. 
The homage paid to her superb beauty, the magnificence and luxury that 
surrounded her, the glorious future all brilliant and bright stretching out 
before her, were almost enough to turn her head; but she accepted all praise 
and homage with the proud calm grace of one who thought it her due. 

It was now midnight; and, tired out at last, her fair queenly head resting 
on her father’s shoulder, she was thinking of the dead mother who would 
have enjoyed her triumph as no one else could. 

“Papa,” she said, with a sigh, half of happiness, half of fatigue, ‘I 
wonder if this will prove the most brilliant day of my life?” 

Lord Caledon smiled. 7 

<¢You will have one more brilliant still, I hope, Iris, and that will be your 
wedding-day.”’ 

“T could not help wishing—pray do not think that I am going to grieve 
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you, papa—that my mother had been with me. I looked at all the ladies 
who had their daughters with them, and amongst them there was not oné 
with a face so noble: or so beautiful as my mother’s.” 

‘‘T should imagine not,” replied her father briefly. Lady Iris went on. 

‘¢T saw some ladies who had known mamma. Think—who had really 
known her!” 

‘<My dearest child, what is there unusual in that ? ” asked the Karl. 

‘Tt seemed unusual to me,” she answered. ‘‘My dear mother is like a 
dream-mother to me; her face in the picture is not familiar to me. No one 
speaks to me of her, or talks of her life; and to meet those who knew her 
when she was perhaps as young as I am now seems strange to me. While 
I was with the Duchess, waiting our turn, a beautiful lady with a sweet sad 
face came to me, and the Duchess introduced her to me as Lady Stonelea. 
When she heard my name, she took both my hands in hers. ‘Is it possible,’ 
she said, ‘ that you are the daughter of my dear friend Guinevere, Countess 
of Caledon?’ ‘It is quite true,’ I answered. She kissed me, papa, and I 
saw tears in her eyes; then she looked at me with a smile. ‘You are not in 
the least like your mother,’ she said. ‘She was dark, and you are very fair. 
How strange it is!’ ” 

‘‘The Faynes are a fair race,” interrupted the Earl; ‘‘ there is nothing 
strange in it.” 

‘ Papa,” continued Lady Iris, ‘‘I have an odd experience to relate ; may 
I recount it to you?” 

‘Certainly, my dear ;” but there was a look of anxiety in his face. 

“‘T cannot help thinking that while I was watching the brilliant scene and 
admiring it I heard Lady Stonelea whisper to the Duchess something about 
a romantic story which she had only half believed. ‘Was there any 
foundation for it?’ she asked; and the Duchess said quite angrily, ‘I am 
sure there was not. I have known the Karl all my life.” And then I heard 
the word ‘mother.’ Could it be that they were speaking of us? Were they 
referring to a romantic story in which we were concerned? Was it of you, 
of my mother, that they were speaking ?” 

Looking up into his face, she saw that it had grown very pale, and that 
his lips trembled. 

‘¢ Are you sure it was not all fancy?” he asked. 

‘¢T am sure I heard the words,” she replied. 

«They must have been talking about some other Earl then,” he said slowly } 
‘‘there is no romantic story told of us.” 

‘‘ Lady Stonelea asked me about Fenton Woods, and seemed quite surprised 
when I told her that I had not been there. Papa, let us go to Fenton when 
the season is over. I long to see our Northern home.” 

‘*T will see about it, my dear,” he replied, with a shudder; but in his 
heart he had no intention of going. 
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After that the Earl seemed thoughtful and tired; so Lady Iris left him to 
seek the rest she needed, but in reality to lie awake and wonder why her 
father showed so much emotion at the mention of her mother and of Fenton, 
and also whether there was ‘‘a romantic story” connected with his early life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In town Lady Iris Fayne received many complimentary and congratulatory 
notes and numerous invitations—amongst them, one to a Royal Ball and one toa 
State Concert. Lady Clyffarde was one of the first to call; and her congratula- 
tions were the more pleasant to Lady Iris as she knew that every kind word 
was meant. Sir Fulke accompanied his mother. He was graver than usual. 
That morning he had read in the leading fashionable paper of Lady Iris’s 
début, of her grace and beauty, her costly gems and superb dress, and how a 
new and beautiful queen of society had suddenly appeared; and his heart 
began to fail him as it had never done at Chandos. He blamed himself for 
not having made better use of Lis time when they were in the country 
together. Then he saw her every day, often alone; and he could wander 
through the grounds and the park with her. In London there would be no 
such opportunities. 

The Earl gave a series of brilliant parties, and Sir Fulke was a frequent 
euest at his house; but he never had a chance of talking to Lady Iris alone, 
for she was always surrounded by a host of admirers. Days passed without 
his being able to exchange more than a distant salute with her; and the 
handsome young Baronet, who had believed that he had only to ‘‘ whisper a 
word and win a wife,” found himself quite discomfited. 

‘¢T can never get near her,” he complained to his mother. ‘‘At Lady 
Scavier’s ball I tried time after time to have some conversation with her, but 
I did not succeed. She had not even one dance for me. Princes and royal 
dukes engaged her whole attention. I am told that the Prince of Battia has 
sworn to win her. My chance does not look very promising now, does it?” 

‘¢ Lady Iris will marry for love, Fulke—take my word for it. Neither duke 
nor earl will have the least chance.” 

‘¢ Unless,” he supplemented, ‘‘she loves one of them.” 

‘¢T understand girls, and I understand love,” said Lady Clyffarde quietly ; 
‘Cand I tell you, Fulke, that I am certain Lady Iris loves no one yet. When 
she does love, it will be with all her heart; but the time has not come yet, and 
you have as good achance as any one.” 

‘You would smile, mother,” remarked Sir Fulke, ‘‘if you heard how all the 
men rave about her. They say she is the most beautiful woman they have 
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seen for years. I feel sure of one thing—if I want her to be my wife I must 
ask her soon. They said yesterday at the club that she was supposed to favour 
the Duke of Portsland more than any one else. I watched her last night, but 
I did not see it. Did I tell you that the Blakewells are intown? Imet Lady 
Blakewell and Violet yesterday. I saw Lady Caton also, with Marie Bardon. 
I am told that Miss Bardon is very much admired.” 

He did not add, as he would once have done in similar circumstances, that 
when Marie saw him she blushed deeply and looked confused; for Marie 
Bardon’s secret was this—that with all her heart she loved handsome Sir 
Fulke. She never expected, never dreamed of any return; but she gave him 
the love of her life freely. Sir Fulke did not say that a quiver of pain had 
passed over her face, and that her hand had trembled as he touched it. His 
great love was teaching him humility. 

‘‘Do not be too eee or anxious, Fulke,”’ said Lady Clyffarde bites 
‘¢ Lady Iris will have more time to ape towards the end of the season, and 
then you must make your opportunity.” 

‘* But suppose she is won in the meantime?” 

‘‘There is nothing to fear. I watch her closely energies in your interests, 
Fulke; and I tell you that there is no love in her heart yet. Iwill warn you 
in time.” 

Sir Fulke was not the only one who found it almost impossible to obtain five 
minutes of Lady Iris’s leisure time. John Bardon had been some days in town, 
and the Earl’s daughter had kept her promise. He had been invited to Lord 
Caledon’s state dinner, also to the bal costwmé which Lady Iris, under the 
able tuition of her friend the Duchess, had made a great success. He 
had attended one or two ‘‘ At homes” at Fayne House; but he had never 
had an opportunity of conversing with Lady Iris. He suffered a thousand times 
more than Sir Fulke; he was desperate, often despairing. He spent his 
days in following her from place to place, sometimes seeing her at a distance, 
at other times missing her altogether. If she went to the Opera, he felt that 
he must go too, content if he was fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of her 
lovely face, longing that he were a prince or a duke—anything so that she 
would smile upon him. He would wait for hours at a féte or a flower-show 
in the hope of seeing her pass by. He would go from her presence and throw 
himself with muttered imprecations upon the ground, raving im helpless 
despair. 

‘¢ She is so beautiful,” he would cry out; ‘‘ and, with all my father’s wealth 
I am but aclod; and yet I love her with a love that might do honour to a 
king!” 

How was this mad passion to end? He could not tell. He resolved 
however to do his best to win her. 

* “ * * * as 


Lady Iris grew prouder every day, The tendency of her nature to become 
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proud was strengthened by the worship and adulation she received, and her 
naturally noble mind and character deteriorated somewhat under the excess of 
homage and flattery bestowed upon her. Her least caprice, her slightest 
fancy, were laws. On all sides she heard the same story—she was most 
lovely, most graceful. She had lovers in plenty, and had had more offers 
of marriage than she cared to remember; but she had no thought yet for 
love or lovers. At present she was dazzled by the pomps and vanities of the 
world. 

| Her favourite motto, ‘‘Held with honour,” was still her guiding star. 
But she was beginning in some vague way to misunderstand the word 
‘‘honour.” She began to think that smiles from royalty and constant 
association with princes meant honour. She was very young, and had no 
mother’s loving hand to train her. There was no one to say a word of 
warning, to find kindly fault, to advise caution, or guide. If at times she 
mistook pride for honour, there were more excuses to be made for her than 
could have been made for others. 

How wellin the after-years she remembered one little incident that occurred 
about this period! Lady Caton gave a water-party, and the invitations 
included some of the most famous London celebrities. Lady Iris Fayne, Sir 
Fulke and Lady Clyffarde, Miss Bardon and her brother, were also to be 
present. The party went some distance up the river, and a few of the 
members of it landed at a pretty old-fashioned village on the banks of the 
Thames. Amongst the number was Lady Iris; and Sir Fulke seized the 
opportunity of joining her, while John Bardon gnashed his teeth with rage. 
A little church, gray with age and embowered in trees, presently attracted 
Lady Iris’s attention. 

‘¢T wish I had my sketch-book here,” she said. ‘‘I should like to make a 
sketch of this.” 

The square tower was covered with ivy, while the windows were framed in 
it; and from many of the mossy gravestones the names had been quite 
obliterated. It was a quiet beautiful spot. Lady Iris grew thoughtful; she 
was young and healthy, and she wondered whether she would one day lie 
beneath the long green grass and be forgotten, as were some of those lying 
there. Over the radiant loveliness of her face came a faint shadow; and 
Sir Fulke, watching her keenly, asked her the cause of it. 

‘I was thinking,” she said, ‘‘that under each of these green mounds 
lies some one who has perhaps been as happy as I am now. So shall I lie 
sleeping one day, forgotten as they are forgotten.” 

‘Looking at you,” he answered, ‘‘it seems impossibe to realise that you 
will ever die. Itis the greatest of all mysteries to me that such youth and 
beauty can change or fade.” 

‘Yet, if the soul has been held with honour,” she said, ‘‘it goes into a 


higher life.” 
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* This sudden thought of death in the midst of her brilliant life troubled 
her. She left Sir Fulke and went round the churchyard. Under the drooping 
boughs of a small silver birch she saw a white cross gleaming; she went up 
to it, parted the long grass, and read these words— 


‘‘In memory of Alice White, aged twenty-one. Tired of life, I welcome 
death. You who read will one day lose youth, beauty, and life, to sleep as I 
sleep.” 


The words struck her with something like fear. Why had Alice White 
died at twenty-one, when the world was just opening to her? Why was she 
tired of life? "Why did she welcome death? What mournful mystery was 
hidden under the grass and the white marble cross? Lady Iris stood there for 
some time, holding back the long grass that she might the better see the 
name. 

It was a turning-point in her life. There before her was a warning that 
one day youth, beauty, and life must leave her, and she must sleep with the 
dead. Some thought of the folly and emptiness of pride came to her, a sense 
of its being meanness after all; some of the higher and better feelings of 
her nature, which had been in some measure deadened by her triumphs in 
society, awoke in her. Her favourite words came back to her, ‘‘ Held with 
honour.” What did it mean after all but that this life should be so spent 
as to fit her for the life to come? Did the life she was leading content her— 
this life of pleasure, gaiety, anda——- Ah, no; there was something higher 
than that ! 

Sir Fulke’s voice changed the current of her thoughts. 

‘<¢-You look so troubled, Lady Iris, that I cannot keep away from you,” he 
said. ‘‘ Will you not tell me the cause ?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to tell,” she answered gently. ‘‘ A graveyard naturally 
gives rise to serious thought.” 

She could not open her heart to Sir Fulke, even though she had knowa 
him from childhood ; and it struck her all at once that there was no one to 
whom she could tell such thoughts as had been passing through her mind. 

The water-party ended with a dance, which was all the more delightful 
because it was unexpected; and in the course of the evening Sir Fulke 
determined to know his fate. He could no longer bear the suspense ; he musé 
know his doom. Lady Iris was in a softened mood, such as comes to the 
young and happy when they are beginning to realise the higher and holier 
mysteries of life. Sir Fulke was delighted. It seemed to him that she had 
never been so gracious. She danced with him and chatted with him. 

‘“‘T could not bear it another night,” he said to himself. ‘‘ I must know 
my fate. If I do not win her, my life will be a blank; I shall go abroad 
and never come home again. She would make home heavenly for me if she 
were my wife.” 
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He took courage. The proud face certainly softened to him, and the bright 
eyes had a sweetness they sometimes lacked. 

‘* Lady Iris,”” he said, when the dance she had given him was over, ‘ will 
you come out on to the balcony? The rooms are warm ; and you have no idea 
what a beautiful starlit night it is. Will you come out for a while?” 

She never dreamed that he was going to make love to her. Like most 
girls, she had had vague delightful dreams of what love would be like when 
it came. But she was not ready for it yet; her life was filled at present with 
her gaieties ; the more serious business of love had yet to come. 

So under the stars the proud young beauty stood, and by her side was the 
man who loved her better than his life. She was calm and silent; the strange 
new influence that she had felt in the churchyard was still upon her. She 
did not know that he was trembling with agitation, that his heart beat so 
fast that he could hardly breathe, that his courage was fast completely failing 
him. His vanity gave him little consolation, and for the first time in his 
life he felt uncertain of his own merits. 

He looked at the proud lovely face, so severe and calm. What would she 
say when he told her that he loved her? She started as he drew nearer to 
her ; and, looking into his face, she saw something there which compelled her 
to listen. 

He told her all—the story of his love, his hope, and his longing—and for 
some moments she stood in perfect silence. At last she spoke. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” she said slowly. ‘‘I did not know you loved me.” 

** Do not decide hastily, Lady Iris,” he begged. ‘‘I am afraid that I am 
not very eloquent; words almost fail me. Think if there is really no hope 
for me. You hold my life in your hands.” 

“No,” she replied slowly ; ‘‘ thinking would be vain. I could never marry 
you. Ido not and could not love you.” 

It was terribly hard to hear his pleading, and yet have no kinder word to 
give him. 

‘¢ Will you tell me,” he said, ‘‘if you love any one else ?” 

“‘T do not,” she answered. ‘‘I have not thought much of love; but I think 
if ever I love any one it will be a man who has something of the hero in 
him.” 

‘‘T wish I were a hero,” he said, withadeep sigh. ‘‘ I cannot reproach you, 
Lady Iris. That you do not, cannot love me is no fault of yours; but, if 
you could have loved me, you might have made me a noble man.” 

‘¢ You can always make yourself noble if you will,” she replied; and she 
felt grateful when an interruption took place that ended the scene. 

The room8 were no longer so full; many of the guests, tired after the long 
day upon the water, had gone home. Sir Fulke sought Lady Clyffarde. He. 
was very pale, and his eyes were shadowed. 

‘* Mother,” he said, ‘‘I am beaten—I have lost. 1 hive asked Lady Iris 
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to be my wife, and she has refused. Norcott leaves for a cruise in his yacht 
next week, and I shall go with him.” 

‘‘ My poor boy, I am so grieved!” 

‘¢T was not good enough for her,” he went on in a low pained voice. 
‘¢Instead of wondering why she has rejected me, I wonder that I had the 
presumption to ask her! Do not cry, mother; some day I shall forget this 
mad, beautiful dream of my life, and marry some quiet commonplace girl who 
will make me a good wife and bring up my children well. She—Heaven 
bless her !—says she will marry a hero.” 

‘¢T hope she will find one to her taste,’ said Lady Clyffarde, with a tinge 
of bitterness in her voice. It was by no means pleasant to find her son so 
little appreciated. 

In his hurry and excitement Sir Fulke had forgotten the possibility of 
being overheard. One person however had been listening intently to their 
conversation. John Bardon had entered the room unperceived, and had 
heard distinctly every word that had passed. 

He was rejected then—this man who prided himself on his high birth’ 
and his noble name, who was vain of his fine ancestral home, of his 
handsome face and figure. John Bardon felt a thrill of exultation. She 
did not love his rival, and he knew that she had not favoured any of the men 
who had crowded round her during the season. A fierce joy seized him—a 
wild excitement and elation. If she had refused his rival, it might be because 
she loved him. He would believe it, no matter what any one might say. 
He was in every respect the opposite of Sir Fulke; and, if she did not admire 
the master of Clyffe Hall, she must therefore admire him, as he was so 
different from him in every way. 

John Bardon rose from his seat, trying to realise what had happened, his 
heart beating fast, his pulses throbbing wildly. The field was clear for him 
—in the first intoxication of the moment he remembered only that. Presently 
he saw Lady Iris, and he could bear the suspense no longer. <A wild impulse 
seized him to go up to her and say, ‘‘ You have rejected Sir Fulke Clyffarde, 
now give me a chance ;” but a moment’s reflection told him that that would 
never do. ; 

He drew near to her. She was just taking her departure with Mrs. Bellew, 
and he was in time to escort her to the carriage. She was gentler than 
usual; on her radiant face lay the first shadow that love had ever brought 
there—sorrow for Sir Fulke and the pain she had given him. Perhaps too 
those words, ‘‘ Tired of life, I welcome death,” haunted her. 

John Bardon was not slow to perceive that she was gentler and kinder 
than usual. How it happened he never knew; but he found himself 
placing the pretty white wrapper round her, and she gave no sign of displeasure. 
While drawing the garment lightly round the lovely shoulders, the fragrance 
of the flowers she wore reached him and seemed to drive all reason and 
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prudence from him. He grew reckless—he felt that he could raise her in his 
arms and carry her off against all opposition. She shrank from his ardent 
gaze; but—oh, wonder of wonders !—when he offered her his arm to take 
her to the carriage, she did not refuse, but laid her dainty white hand 
on it. 

It was now daybreak; and, anxious to avoid all compliments or anything 
which could distress her, she said hastily— 

** How beautiful Chandos must look at dawn!” 

‘J wish we were there,” he returned, with a deep sigh. ‘All the 
pleasures of London are as nothing compared with the beauty of home.” 

‘« Those are strange sentiments for a young man of fashion! ”’ laughed Lady 
Iris. 

He helped her into the carriage and drew the wraps closely round her. 
He was so anxious about her comfort and showed such gentle solicitude that 
she could not help feeling grateful to him. 

‘‘Are you sure that you are warm enough, Lady Iris?” he asked. 
‘Sometimes the winds of May are very treacherous.” 

“‘No, no, Mr. Bardon ; I refuse to believe that anything belonging to May 
can be treacherous! yerything connected with it is sweet; and it is the 
month of flowers.” 

‘J am sorry my experience does not agree with yours,” he answered. 

Then he leaned over the carriage door, and Mrs. Bellew turned away her 
head lest she should overhear what he had to say. 

““T envy the flowers that are dying in your hands, Lady Iris,” he said. 
*‘ Will you not say one kind word to me before I leave you—one that I 
may live on until I see you again?” 

She noticed that he was deathly pale; and his emotion and the passion 
that trembled in his voice startled her. She tried to speak calmly. 

“‘T thank you very much for your kindness and attention,” she said. 

He bent his head still lower. 

‘*Ts that all, Lady Iris?” he asked. 

“¢ That is all,” she replied. 

He seemed to take courage. Drawing one of the fading roses from her 
bouquet, he said— 

‘‘T shall keep this, even if you are angry with me, in memory of the 
happiest hour I have known yet.” 

Before she could answer him the carriage rolled on; and he was left 
standing bare-headed under the stars, intensely happy, intoxicated with his 
passion, and dead to almost everything, thinking only of her. 

‘‘T shall win her,’’ he said to himself, with an exultant laugh; ‘‘and she 
shall be a queen. There shall be no one in the world like her; she shall 
have jewels fit for an empress. My beautiful darling, your proud face shall 
soften for me, your sweet eyes shall brighten and droop for me! Shall I 
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ever dare to call her ‘ Iris’—‘ Lady Iris Bardon’? Shall I ever dare to call 
her ‘darling,’ to call her ‘ wife’ ?”’ 

From that moment he gave himself up to the maddest passion that had 
ever filled a man’s heart. He resolved that he would win her, no matter 
‘what it cost or what happened; he did not sleep for thinking of her. He 
had never ventured yet to call at Fayne House in the hope of spending an 
hour with Lady Iris; but he would do so that very day. He would go in the 
afternoon, and would then begin his wooing. 

‘¢Tf I win her,” he said to himself, ‘‘ I shall be a good man; if I lose her, 
I shall grow reckless and go to the dogs.” 

Six or seven hours later he sought his sister, upon whose loyalty he knew 
he could depend. 

‘¢ Marie,” he said, ‘‘I have news for you. You must not speak of it yet, 
as it is unknown to anybody but myself. You must not ask me how I learned 
it; but I know it is true. Sir Fulke Clyffarde has made Lady Ivis an 
offer of marriage!”® He did not see how the fair face blanched and the firm 
lips trembled. ‘‘ That is no great news, of course,” he continued ;, ‘‘ we ail 
expected it. The wonder is to come.” 

‘¢ She has accepted him?” said Marie quietly. 

‘‘No, my dear—she has refused him. Can you imagine that, Marie? 
Refused him! And the fellow is so vain, that I believe he thought no girl 
could say ‘ No’ to him.” 

‘‘ Refused him, John? Areyou sure? People credit such absurd rumours,” 
she cried. 

‘It is quite true. She has refused him; and he leaves England next 
week.” 

‘Leaves England!” she echoed, while her lips grew paler. ‘‘Are you 
sure of tuatP”’ 

“‘Yes—and it is a good thing too; nothing could be better for him. 
Travelling will teach him his proper level; he thinks too much of himself. 
And now, Marie—are you listening ?—I want to tell you something. I love 
Lady Fayne, and I have set,my heart on winning her. I must tell you—I 
must tell some one, or my ‘deart will break with the weight of its secret. 
I love her so dearly and so deeply that my love almost maddens me!” 

She looked at him in deep concern. 

‘‘T am sorry to hearit, John,” she said—‘‘ sorry indeed; for she will 
never love you.” 

‘¢ How do you know that? Why do you dare to say that?” he cried, so 
fiercely that she shrank from him, pale and scared. Still she was not to be 
frightened from telling him the truth. 

<‘T am sure of it, John,” she said. ‘‘Do not give yourself up to sucha 
cruel delusion. She is too proud; she would not marry you if you were ever 
so rich. She would not indeed, believe me! ” 
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‘© And why not?” he cried. ‘‘ Pray tell me.” . 

*« Because you are not well-born,” she replied. But he laughed scornfully. 

‘J will make her marry me; I will force her to love me, or I will kill 
her!” he cried; and his sister shuddered at his words. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Joun Barpon now devoted himself heart and soul to the winning of Lady 
Iris. In vain his sister pointed out to him that she who had refused some 
of the best offers in England would not be likely to marry him. Like Lady 
Clyffarde, he had some vague idea of her character; and he knew that she 
would never fall in love in a commonplace manner, that there must be some- 
thing unusual in the man whom she loved ; and this something unusual he 
believed would be found in himself, for he was different in every way from 
the ‘‘ gilded youths”? who surrounded her. He felt sure of success, and laughed 
at Marie’s warnings. 

‘‘When did a great love ever fail?’ he would say. ‘‘It is the dwarfed 
puny feeling people call love that fails, not a great passion like mine. I 
shall win her, Marie, you will see.” 

Lady Iris was rather surprised when she saw John Bardon enter the 
drawing-room at Fayne House. 

‘‘T am fortunate to find you at home,” he said. ‘‘ You gave me permission 
to call sometimes upon you, because we are neighbours when we are at 
home. I want you to give me age advices you were kind enough to say 
that you were interested in my career.’ 

She had repented more than once of those well-meant but rather imprudent 
words. ‘There was no help for it; she could not unsay them. She bowed, and 
he drew great encouragement hoa her manner. 

“You do not know how happy those words made me,” he went on; ‘I 
haye thought of them ever since. And now I want to ask your advice; since 
you said that you were interested in my career, it has become more ee 
to me than ever.” 

‘¢You must not attach too much importance to my words,” she said, 
blushing at the seeming vanity of her speech and almost ibs Pay e 
having to utter it. 

“‘Nay,” he answered, with a bright smile ; ‘‘ you shall not take from me 
the happiest memory I have, that of your own kind words. I want your 
advice, and I am sure you will give it tome. I have health and strength, 
and plenty of money at command ; tell me for what career you think I am 
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- best fitted, and I will pursue it with an ardour that shall make even you 
wonder at me.” 3 

Tke softness vanished from her face, all the pride and hauteur returned 
to it. Still she would not be unkind; she thought of Sir Fulke’s face, 
which was so full of pain when she rejected his suit; she would try to be kind 
and gentle to this man, although his presumption was hard to tolerate. 

“IT do not see how I can, Mr. Bardon. ‘To give advice as to a career one 
must know the person well to whom the advice is given; and I do not know 
you well.” 

He winced at the words spoken by the lips he loved so devotedly; they 
pierced him like a dagger. 

‘* You were so good as to say that my career interested you ; will you tell me 
why ?” 

‘‘ Will you be offended with me,” she asked, laughing a little, ‘*if I tell 
you the truth, or rather will it annoy you?” 

‘Nothing that you could do or say, Lady Iris, would ever annoy me,” 
he replied; ‘‘ but I must say that I should like to know why you used those 
words, why you said you were interested in my career.” 

She looked up at him with laughing eyes. 

‘* Because you are so earnest, so full of energy, and particularly because you 
will have so much money. I am sure you will not know what to do with 
it all.” 

Though the words amazed him, the friendly smile reassured him. She had 
never spoken to him in such a fashion before; none the less however was he 
charmed by the sweet voice, and by the smile that played round the lovely 
lips. 

‘‘Do you think,” he said, ‘that I should do for the Army, Lady Iris? 
You may consider me presumptuous ; but those words of yours have remained 
in my memory—they have saved me from giving myself up to a life of idleness 
and folly. Now when I ask you to confirm them, do not turn from me with 
cold disdain and light cruel words. I may be very much beneath you, Lady 
Iris, but I have a heart which can suffer and a soul that may be worth 
saving. One word from you will influence my whole life.” 

“‘T cannot advise you; I do not know your tastes and habits.” 

~“T can shape them,” he said, ‘‘in any way. Let me tell you this much; 
there is something in this life I want to win—an object I want to attain. I 
would give anything to win it.” 

“What is it?” she asked wonderingly. 

‘¢'The love of a woman,”’ he replied—‘‘ of a woman who is far above me.” 

‘¢'Then why seek it, if you can never reach it?” she asked. 

‘‘T am determined to reach it; and I have vowed to make my life-pursuits 
the ladder by which I skall reach it. Will you help me by telling me what 
eareer you think would suit me best?” 
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s¢ Honestly speaking, I do not know,” she replied. ‘ You forget that we 
are almost strangers.” 

‘“Nay, I cannot admit that,” he said. ‘I know that you feel kindly 
towards me, Lady Iris. Do you not?” 

‘*Yes, most certainly I do,” she answered; ‘‘but fo feel kindly towards 
any one and to be able to suggest a career, or even advise about one, are 
very difftrent things. I should have thought you would have found enough 
to do upon your father’s large estate without seeking anything outside your 
own home.” 

‘¢Tt would not satisfyme!’’ he cried. ‘‘I want more todo. I must have 
a superabundance of energy, for I find myself always longing for work. Do 
you think, Lady Iris, that I should find a suitable sphere for work in the 
Army. What do you think?” 

‘*T think,” she replied slowly, ‘‘ that no man can serve two interests. If 
you are to bea good landlord, you cannot at the same time be a hard-working 
officer—the thing is impossible.” 

‘¢ Then the Army is henceforth a sealed book to me,” he said; but Lady 
Iris held up her hand with a warning gesture. 

“You must not say that. Indeed I have neither the wish nor the intention 
to guide you in the least. I would not undertake such a responsibility with 
a brother of my own, if I had one.” 

‘‘T hope,” he said, bending forward eagerly, ‘‘that I shall be able to 
induce you to do for me what you would not do for a brother of your own, 
Lady Iris.” 

She drew back with a haughty gesture which he would not notice, and 
rejoined coldly and proudly— 

‘“¢T do not know why you should say that, Mr. Bardon. I said once—and, 
if you speak to me often about it, I shall repent having spoken the words—that 
I was interested in your career; but itis only the interest that one feels in 
all self-reliant characters, and, let me add, in all near neighbours.” 

‘You certainly do the best you can, Lady Iris, to take all the kindness 
from your words.” And there was something so pitiful and so pathetic in 
his voice that she hesitated, then smiled, and said— 

“¢ One hardly knows what to say to you.” 

‘Say something kind!” he cried. ‘‘I am sure that kindness goes 
farthest!” 

“‘T do not want to go far, as you express it,” answered Lady Iris—‘*‘ that 
is the very thing I wish to avoid.” 

His countenance fell and his eyes darkened. 

‘Ts there any objection to your saying this, ‘I wish you God-speed, John 
Bardon’ ?” sr 

‘‘There is no particular objection,” she replied. ‘* At the same time I 
see no reason for saying it.” 
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‘¢ At least say, ‘I wish you well.’ You cannot refuse to say that!” 
‘‘T wish you well, Mr. Bardon,” she said; ‘‘and now our interview must end.” 
* * * % x * 

‘Have you counted the list of wounded, Iris?’ said the Earl laughingly 
to his daughter. ‘‘I should imagine it to be a long one.” 

‘¢T have not wounded any one intentionally, papa,” she answered. ‘‘I 
cannot understand how it is that when a young girl really begins life the 
trouble of love and lovers begins with it. I was so happy in the thought of 
coming to London; but, although I have enjoyed myself very much, half my 
happiness has been marred by the pain I have given. I wish people would 
let love alone.” 

The Earl smiled sadly. 

‘‘ Ah, my darling, you will fall in love some day—and I am not sure that 
it will be a happy day for you! The Faynes are not, as a rule, fortunate in 
love. Many of the marriages in our family have been like state marriages— 
love has had little to do with them. The love-matches have been few 
and far between, and they have not all been prosperous.” His face clouded, 
as it did always when he spoke of love or marriage. ‘‘Some of our race,” 
he continued, ‘‘ have sacrificed everything for love. I remember the story of 
one member of our family who married a beautiful noble lady who had a large 
fortune. He did not love her, although they lived happily enough after a 
fashion ; but after her death, my dear, he met some one whom he loved with 
all his heart. She was not quite his equal; but he married her, took her 
away from the world, and lived with her for one year—a year of unspeakable 
bliss in a hidden paradise, and then she died. The happiness of his life 
was concentrated in that one year.” 

‘¢ And she died, papa? ”’ said Lady Iris mournfully. 

‘¢Yes, died, Iris—so I have read; and there was no more happiness in this 
world for him. I have read that for hours after her death he sat holding the 
hand of the only woman he had ever loved, and refused to be parted from her, 
and that after she was buried those who had charge of him used sometimes 
to awake in the night and fiud him missing, and, on going to his wife’s grave, 
would discover him lying on it with outstretched arms. ‘Think, Iris, of the 
love that drew him out into the cold and darkness to be near to her whom he 
had lost.” 

He heaved a deep sigh; and she looked at him curiously. 

‘Papa, where did you read that? I should like to read it too.” 

‘‘T will show you some day,” he replied, ‘‘ when we go to Fenton Woods. 
The whole of the family records are kept there; and we will go over them 
together.” 

‘There is one thing that strikes me, papa,” she said. ‘‘I have never 
heard of a Fayne who married beneath him, who brought a shadow on our 
name by marrying one not worthy to bear it.” 
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°s No,” he replied; ‘‘ but the question is, What makes a woman unworthy 
to bear it? King Cophetua married a beggar-maid; but no one ever said 
she was not fit to be a queen.” 

‘‘That was an exceptional case ; besides, he was a king.”’ 

The Karl looked anxiously at his daughter. 

‘‘T suppose, Iris, that nothing would induce you, for instance, to marry a 
man whom you considered beneath you?” 

A flush spread over the lovely face and the beautiful eyes flashed. 

“‘T marry beneath me, papa? It would be far easier for me to die—you 
understand, to die!” 

‘¢T understand, my dear,”’ he replied quickly. 

‘¢T should never love, papa, as youexpress it, beneath me; I and not. I 
‘have been trained to five according to the spirit of tle Hihdte ‘ Held with 
honour.’ I should not hold my name in honour if I gave it to one who was 
unfitted by birth and training to bear it.” 

‘‘ Tris,” asked the Earl suddenly, ‘‘do you believe in no other nobility than 
that of birth?” 

‘¢ Yes,”? she answered slowly ; ‘‘I believe in the nobility of virtue, genius, 
and intellect. I do not believe in money.” 

“¢ Suppose,” he said, ‘‘that you had two lovers, both humbly born, one a 
millionnaire, the other a genius, and that you were compelled to choose one— 
which would it be?” 

‘The genius,” she replied quickly. ‘‘'T’o me money could never atone for 
humble birth; but genius might. I need not trouble however to discuss the 
point, papa; for nothing would induce me to marry either. If ever I 
love and marry any man, it will be one whose race is as ancient and 
honourable as my own. You ought to be very pleased to hear me say so, 
papa; I do not believe you are.” 

He laughed at her words, although the grave look deepened on his face. 

‘¢You have mortally wounded one admirer, Iris,” he said. ‘‘I met Sir 
Fulke yesterday ; he was just leaving town to join a yachting-party. He 
expects to be absent for some time. He told me that he had been rejected 
by you; and I feel sorry for him. I wish you could like him, for ir every 
respect he is eligible.” 

‘¢ That is, he is well-born, well-bred, handsome, and accomplished. That 
is not enough, papa. I could love only a hero.” 

‘¢T hope you will find one, my dear. Every man has, I believe, more or 
less of the heroic in him; but every man is certainly not a hero. You will 
be fortunate if you find one.” 

‘¢T shall try, papa,” she answered, smiling. 

“‘T am sorry for Sir Fulke,” continued the Earl musingly. ‘TI wish you 
could have liked him, my dear. Henceforward you will not feel quite at 
ease with Lady Clyffarde, I fear.” 
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‘Yes, I shall, papa’”—and Lady Iris smiled. ‘¢We had a long talk 
yesterday. Sir Fulke has been a little spoiled, you know ; and we both 
agreed that his rejection would do him good. He has always been a great 
favourite with women ; and it was natural for him to think that his wish was 
law, and that no girl would refuse to marry him. Lady Clyffarde cried, and 
was grieved at losing him; butshe owned to me that it would do him good. 
Those Blakewell girls quite spoiled him.” 

‘‘ Well, you must please yourself, Iris,” said Lord Caledon. ‘‘ Years ago 
I resolved that I would never interfere with your choice, and I shall keep my 
word. You shall marry as you willand whom you will, provided always that 
you love the man you marry.” 

She put her arms round his neck and said— a 

“<I do not believe that I shall ever find a man whom I shall love and 
reverence as I do you, papa.” . 

This conversation took place a few days before Lord Caledon and his 
daughter left town. There had been some little discussion as to where they 
should go, but Lady Iris had said that there was no place like home. So it 
was decided that they should go to Chandos. 

‘¢T should like to tell you how much I love home, papa,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
cannot. I am always a better woman when I see the gray walls ‘ held with 
honour’ through so many generations.” 

The Earl could not help feeling proud of his daughter, proud of her high 
spirit and of her intense devotion to her race, and he loved her all the more 
dearly for it; yet he was doubtful whether she did not carry it too far, whether 
it was not his duty to repress her excessive pride of birth and lineage. 
He returned her caress fondly, and then raised her face to his so that he could 
see it better. His eyes lingered on the lovely features, and something 
came into his mind which made him sigh deeply. 

‘‘ Tris,” he said gently, ‘‘do you know the poet’s words ?” 

‘¢ What poet and what words, papa ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢ Tennyson, and these words,” replied Lord Caledon— 


$6 ¢ Fowe’er it be, it seems to me 
>Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


What do you think of the idea, Iris?” 

‘“‘It is very beautiful, papa,” she replied, with a smile. ‘* But I cannot 
argue. I only know what I think. A cart-horse, were it ever so good, could 
not take the place of a race-horse, could it?” 

‘‘My dearest Iris, what a comparison! There—we will not argue any 
further ! 

‘6 Ah, papa, that is because you are beaten!” she said. 
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*¢’'You shall think so, my dear, if you will. I see that I must leave all to 
time, Iris. I think, my dear, you err on the side of pride. You seem to 
think that all excellent qualities are monopolised by people of good birth. 
You are mistaken. ach rank in life has its virtues. Time will have to be 
your teacher. Some day you will become imbued with the Christian spirit 
that teaches us to recognise true nobility wherever we find it, and not believe 
that greatness and genius and all good gifts are monopolised by the class to 
which you belong. I am not a Radical, Iris—I am a Tory; but I must say 
that, if I wanted to find a true heroine, I should not go into palaces, or even 
into homes such as Chandos. I should go to some of the cottage-homes 
of England, where women bear without a murmur hunger, cold, and privation 
—where lis is spent in unceasing toil, and Death almost always finds the 
brave wife or mother steadfast at tes post—-where patience and self-sacrifice 
reign supreme, yet are neither recognised nor noticed. I have seen many 
such toiling, cheerful, suffering women, and before some of them I have felt 
that I could take off my hat “and say, ‘Here is one of the world’s truest 
heroines.’ Do you understand that, Iris?” 

Her face was softened and her manner changed as she answered him. 

“Not quite yet, papa. As you say, time may teach me. I understand a 
heroine like Joan of Arc, for example. ”? And Lord Caledon laughed. 

“You will grow older and wiser some day, Iris; and then you will 
understand true pride and true heroism!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Once more the Earl and his daughter were at Chandos. The mansion was 
filled with visitors, friends of the Earl and of Lady Iris; and in their honour 
many entertainments and fétes were given. Lady Iris was one of the most 
charming hostesses; there was a certain high-bred grace and dignity that 
never left her, yet she had the happy art of putting every one else at ease. 

With visitors to amuse continually, and half the county to entertain, it was 
impossible to avoid inviting the Bardons of Hyne Court—indeed, to Lady 
Iris’s great surprise, she found some of the most distinguished of her guests 
desirous to make the acquaintance of the Bardons. The Countess of Selwyn, 
one of the haughtiest women in England, said to her— 

*“So, Lady Iris, you have those wonderful Bardons near you, I am told. I 
must see them. You must drive me over, if you will.” . 

**T will do so with nai But why do you call them wonderful, Lady 
Selwyn?” 

‘* Because they are 80 rich! I did hear once what Mr. Bardon’s income 
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is, but I have forgotten the amount—it is—something fabulous, I know, 
The wife, I believe, is an oddity, who goes about wrapped in Indian shawls 
and wearing priceless jewels. ‘The daughter is a nice girl. I met her 
several times in London, and was much pleased with her. It will give mo 
great pleasure to renew my acquaintance. The son, I hear, is good-looking. 
What a future is in store for him!” 

“¢ What makes you say that?” asked Lady Iris, who had been accustomed 
to think of him with sympathy and a certain amount of compassion. 

“¢ What a question for a young lady to ask who has passed through the perils 
of a London season!” cried the Countess, with a little laugh. ‘‘ My dear, . 
when his father dies, he will certainly be one of the richest men in England ; 
and he can marry whom he will. With his wealth a great future lies before 
him.” 

So Lady Iris saw that every one was not of her opinion. The Countess of 
Selwyn was essentially a worldly woman, and she spoke very freely to her 
young hostess. 

‘¢ Forgive me for saying it,” she said, ‘‘ but you think too much of birth. 
You are kind to every one, I know; nevertheless you seem to recognise as 
your equals only those who have a name as ancient as your own.” 

And Lady Iris at length began to wonder whether she was what people 
said, proud to excess. 

She drove over to Hyne Court, taking the Countess with her. Marie was 
at home, and John Bardon was expected that very day. In her kindest 
manner Lady Iris invited Miss Bardon to spenda few days at Chandos. 

The millionnaire and his wife were delighted. Mrs. Bardon laughed and 
winked in a most knowing way at her husband. 

‘T see what is going on, though you do not,” she said, in a triumphant 
tone. 

“‘T do not perceive anything unusual,” he returned. ‘‘ Lady Iris is a 
beautiful girl; and Lady Selwyn shows her sagacity in calling upon us. 
Money is power, Julia; always think of that. Lady te woul give some 
of her blue blood to Be a finger i in my purse, I know.” 

He was pleased and flattered when the carriage drove off containing the two 
ladies and his daughter. 

‘My dear Julia,” he remarked, ‘‘ Marie is just as much a lady as any of 
them. Afterall, I do not believe that what they call nobility of birth 
matters at all. If a girl is well- oe and has plenty of money, her 
descent should cause her no concern.’ 

Great was John Bardon’s delight, on reaching home, to find that his sister 
had gone to Chandos, and that there was an invitation for him to dine there 
that evening. 

‘You are tired, John,” said his mother; ‘‘ you have had a lorg journey 
to-day. Send an excuse, and go another time.” 
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“‘If it were a hundred miles away, mother, and I were twice as tired, I 
would go,” he said; and, pleased with her own penetration, his mother 
laughed and said to herself that she knew what was the matter with 
John. 

John Bardon was delighted at the thought of seeing Lady Iris again; 
moreover, he was full of hope—the interest she had taken in him justified it, 
he thought. His father told him that Chandos was full of distinguished 
visitors ; but what did that matter to him? He could hold his own amongst 
them if she would only be kind to him. Since he had seen her last, his one 
dream had been of her. 

He was touched by his mother’s anxiety as he left home. She had a way 
of hovering about him when she was uneasy. She did not like to say 
anything to him about Lady Iris; but, when he was starting, she went with 
him to the hall door. 

“¢T wish I could throw an old slipper after you, for good luck, John!” she 
eried. 

‘Why, mother, I am not going to be married!” he replied. ‘There is 
no such luck for me.” 

“* You deserve the best luck in the world, John,” she said; and to her- 
self she added, ‘‘ Lady Iris might do worse than favour him, if she had but 
the sense to see it.” 

It was a warm evening, and as he drove along the white high-road that 
led to Chandos the sun had never seemed so bright nor the summer wind so 
sweet. What would Lady Iris say to him? Would she appear languidly 
indifferent ; or would she wear that proud queenly look which always reminded 
him of the distance between them? Would she greet him with a calm cool 
sinile that would chill him, or with a bright warm look that would send the 
blood coursing through his veins? How slowly the carriage seemed to 
move! More than once he called out to the coachman to drive faster; he 
feared he would be late. 

At length the gray walls and the ivy-clad towers rose before him, and his 
heart beat fast. A little later he stood in the pretty white drawing-room 
at Chandos, with Marie his sister by his side. He turned to her with 
trembling lips. 

‘¢ Where is she, Marie?” he asked. ‘* Do not lookas though you did not 
know to whom I referred. I am interested only in one person—I forget all 
others.” : d 

‘¢Lady Iris is well; she will be here directly. She thought you would 
like to see me for a few minutes alone.” 

His face lighted up with such fierce joy that she was startled. 

* Did she really say that? Did she think of me? Did she think of what 

should like? Oh, Marie, Heaven bless her!” 

*¢ My dear Jobn, it was but ordinary civility,” answered Marie wonderingly 
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‘« We are brother and sister, and she thought you would have some message 
from home perhaps.” 

‘‘Do not try to rob me of an unexpected pleasure,” he said hastily. ‘‘ She 
thought of me, I tell you, and thought of what I should like. If you can 
give me no other comfort, do not deprive me of what I have!” 

‘“My dearest John,” she replied gently, ‘‘I would not deprive you of a 
moment’s hope orcomfort; but Isee no hope. She is beautiful—as beautiful 
as the fairest May morning—but she is as proud as she is lovely. Can 
I say more than that? She is kind to us; but I feel that she tolerates 
and does not really like us. The very tone of her voice changes when 
she speaks to me and to you. John, think twice before you waste your 
love on her.” 

She shrank back, scared and terrified by the ey eyes and white face that 
bent over her. 

‘‘T can take a great deal from you,” he said, ‘‘ for I believe you mean well ; 
but do not try me too far. Lady Ivis takes an interest in me—she told me so 
—and I swear that I will win her! I wish she were homeless, friendless, 
penniless, that I might clasp her to my heart, to show the world that it is her 
noble queenly self I love, and_that I do not care for her rank or her money. 
Forgive me, Marie,” he added, when he saw his sister’s startled face ; ‘‘my 
roughness frightens you. I almost go mad when you utter such things !” 

He would fara said more ; but at that moment the door opened, and Lady 
Tris entered the room. 

‘‘T thought you would like a few minutes’ chat with your sister, Mr. 
Bardon,”’ she remarked sweetly. 

‘How musical her voice is!” said John Bardon to himself. But Marie 
thought that, notwithstanding its sweetness, there was in it a tone quite 
different from her usual tone; and she was right. 

% % * * * & 

Some warm expressions of admiration with regard to Chandos which fell 
from the lips of John Bardon induced the Earl to invite him to prolong his 
stay. 

‘<¢-You will enjoy being here while your sister is with us, Mr. Bardon,” he 
said. ‘Send over to Hyne Court for all that you require, and stay with us 
for a little time. One of the grooms can ride over to-night.” And John 
Bardon, delighted with the Earl’s hospitality, was only too pleased to accept 
the offer. 

With perfect indifference Lady Iris heard the invitation given and accepted, 
but John Bardon was greatly elated. The Earl had asked him to stay, and 
he drew many wrong and foolish conclusions from the fact. His love was 
so patent to himself and filled his life so completely that he had an idea it 
was equally patent to everybody else. He argued that the Karl must have 
seen it, and, as he had pressed him to remain, approved of and sanctioned it. 
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John Bardon’s stay at Chandos brought matters to a climax. His love 
had been hard enough for him to bear when he was away from her and saw 
her only occasionally ; but, now that he was under the same roof with Lady 
Tris, seeing her almost every hour, his passion proved too much for him. 

He saw also many things that astonished him. He found out that this 
beautiful spoiled girl visited and comforted the poor. More than once he had 
met her driving to King’s Forest in a pretty little basket-carriage loaded with 
jelly, wine, and tea, with books, flowers, and game—for she showed 
‘discrimination in her charities, and took especial interest in the poor who 
were compelled to keep up appearances. Once or twice he had ventured to 
stop her and inquire how her protégés were. One day, when she was 
unusually gracious, he had said— 

‘©T wish I could do something to help you with your poor, Lady Iris, 
I should be so pleased.” 

She looked at him with grave thoughtful eyes. 

“‘You must have many poor on your own estate, Mr. Bardon,” she 
returned. 

‘No, I think not. My father is a most liberal man; he pays good wages, 
and he has built schools and almshouses until poverty is but a word amongst 
us. Is there nothing I can do for any one in whom you are interested? Do 
you know no men out of work or old people who want a home?” 

‘You forget,” she answered gently, ‘‘that I have my father to apply to in 
such cases.” 

“You do not know how happy you would make me,” he urged, ‘‘ how 
delighted I should be if you would let me serve you. Perhaps there is no 
one I could assist just now; but, if any help should be needed, will you think 
of me? Will you make me happy by promising that?” 

Touched by his kindness, she promised ; but it so happened that she never 
had an opportunity of keeping her word. He learned much more of the 
beautiful young heiress during those few days spent at Chandos than he had 
learned before, or could learn again. He was much struck with the kind 
manner in which she addressed her inferiors. He saw that she was adored by 
the whole household, and that, although she never uttered a harsh word, she 
was obeyed to the very letter. How different it was in his own home! When 
he and his father wished to reprove a servant, their invariable practice was-to 
shout very loudly, and with the men to use rather emphatic words. 

“¢She would rule a kingdom,” he said to himself, ‘‘just as she rules this 
household.” 

_ Day by day he became more engrossed in his love. He spent long hours in 
dreaming of what he and. she could do when they were married, and how much 
good it would be in their power to accomplish. So, by dint of thinking of it 
_ all day and dreaming of it at night, he came to look upon it as a certainty 

that he should be accepted when he should have the courage to ask for he 
F a 
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hand. He contrived adroitly to keep himself always before her—to consult 
her about plans and schemes for the benefit of others. He blinded her 
completely as to his own feelings with regard to her. 

That he should presume to love her and one day ask her to be his wife 
never occurred to proud Lady Iris; but that he, a parvenw and the son of a 
man sprung from the ranks of the people, should seek the advice of a noble 
high-born lady, and receive it, when given to him, with gratitude, seemed a 
mere matter of course. She thought it an act of charity when she gave him 
half an hour of her time for the purpose of listening to and advising him. 
He was very cautious during those interviews ; he never alluded to his love. 
He paid her every compliment, and she accepted his homage as a queen 
accepts that of a subject. 

At length he grew bolder. The party at Chandos were so happy that Lord 
Caledon said it would be a’great pity to break it up, so the invitations were 
extended, and John Bardon, amongst the number, remained. Lady Iris her- 
self did not notice how much of her time he occupied, as he managed it so 
cleverly. He was like her shadow. If he saw her in the grounds, the 
library, or the drawing-room, he joined her at once; but it was always with 
the air and manner of one seeking a favour. At last she became accustomed 
to his deference and his humility, and accepted the homage offered to her 
rank and beauty as a natural and becoming tribute. He grew more and more 
elated; and one day he said to his sister— 

‘Marie, you see that I am making progress, do you not?” 

His sister’s calm face grew sorrowful as she answered— 

‘No. Pray do not be angry with me, John! I see that Lady Iris 
is kind to you; but, believe me, my dear, she does not treat you as her equal 
—she does not indeed. It is just as I have told you—her voice takes quite a 
different tone when she speaks to you. If I were to say frankly what I 
believe, it would be that she patronises you.” 

‘‘Tt is not true!” he cried. ‘‘ You are neither just nor reasonable. Why 
did she reject all the grand offers she had when in London? Why did she 
refuse that dandy Sir Fulke? Why does she treat with such perfect 
indifference all the men visiting here now? Shall I tell you why, Marie?” 

‘¢ Tf you can,” she said slowly. 

“¢T will!” he cried, with fierce triumph. ‘‘It is because she cares for me! 
You will find my words come true—she cares for me; and very soon I shall 
ask her to be my wife. Oh, how I love her, Marie! There is no limit to 
her power over me; she can do what she will with me. I cannot live apart 
from her.” 

“Heaven help you, John!” said Marie sadly. ‘‘ Nothing that you tell me 
changes my opinion.” 

His face darkened. 

‘¢ Heaven help me, and Lady Iris also, if she sends me away, if she refuses 
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me! Ihave not thought of that yet. AsI feel now, I swear that she shall 
never live to marry another man ! ” 

The Earl was very kind to him, so John Bardon became more hopeful still. 
One morning, when Lord Caledon and John Bardon were out together, they — 
saw Lady Iris in the distance, her white dress gleaming amongst the trees. 
John Bardon saw her first, and the Karl’s attention was drawn tohim. He 
stood quite still; his face lost its ruddy hue and became pale, then flushed 
crimson. He took off his hat and remained bareheaded for some few minutes 

until she passed out of sight. Lord Caledon continued his conversation, 
but John Bardon no longer gave rational answers. 

** What is the matter with you, Mr. Bardon ?” asked the Earl. 

John Bardon turned his burning face to him. 

‘IT might make twenty false excuses,” he replied; “but I will not. 
There is nothing the matter except this—that I have seen Lady Iris.” 

“‘Tt seems to be quite enough,” said Lord Caledon. 

‘Tt is almost too much for me, my lord,’ replied John Bardon. ‘‘ That 
one spot where she stood then will be one of the most precious on earth to me 
—yjust as she herself is more precious to me than anything else in the world.” 

Lord Caledon looked at him compassionately. 

‘You love my daughter then?” he said quietly. 

** Yes, my lord. ‘Love’ isa poor word. Iworshipher. All the strength 
of my manhood has gone into my love. Are you angry with me? Does my 
love displease you because of my humble birth ?” 

‘*'No,” replied the Karl, his countenance changing, ‘“‘ I am not displeased. 
I have nothing to say about it. If my daughter loves you in return, I will 
raise no difficulties. I have resolved that in the matter of love and marriage 
she shall please herself. To my thinking, the greatest and indeed the only 
happiness in this world lies in love; and I hope that my daughter will 
marry for.love.” 

‘‘Then, if I can win her consent, I have yours, my lord?” said John 
Bardon eect 

“Yes, if you winit,”’ answered the Earl; ‘‘ but—mind, I warn you. !—I do 
not dbiuile you will win it.” 

John Bardon turned hastily to him. 

‘May I ask, my lord, why not?” he said. 

‘* Because the idea of marriage is not very pleasing to her.” 
~ **You do not think she will nobis me because I am not so—so well- ‘born 
as herself; do you, my lord?” 

‘J cannot say. I should never object on that score. But I think it 
will be better for us not to discuss the subject. My daughter knows that 
she will have my sanction—-within the bounds of reason of course—in 
respect of any marriage she may wish to make.” 

‘Thank you, my lord,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ But itis a case of life ot death 


; 
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with me. I worship her. I had not thought of saying anything about ii to 
you; perhaps though it is all for the best.” 

“‘T hope so,” said the Earl calmly. ‘‘ One thing is certain, Mr. Bardon— 
the disclosure will make no difference. I shall not mention it to my daughter.” 

During the remainder of that day, whenever Lord Caledon thought of 
John Bardon, he said to himself, with a deep sigh— 

‘* Poor fellow—I am sorry for him!” 


CHAPTER Xf. 


Joun Barpon’s adoration was ignored by Lady Iris Fayne. His love 
she never even dreamed of ; it was something far beneath her. She was kind 
to him from a sense of pity, and because she saw that his inferiority galled 
him. When with her, he never assumed any airs, never talked of the power 


' of money, but always Somploincl that ne was at a disadvantage on account 


of his inferior birth. 

‘¢ How many generations do you think it requires to make a gentleman?” 
he asked her one day, when they were talking together. 

She looked at him gravely, and said— 

‘¢T do not know; I have never given the matter a thought.” 

‘¢ How many should you think, Lady Iris?” he persisted. ‘* Supposing 
a man begins life as my father did, how many generations must elapse before 
his descendants become gentlemen ?” 

His lips were white and parted, his face was in a quiver of suspense, as he 
waited for an answer. She forgot his great personal interest in the question, 
and spoke just what she thought. 

‘Tt is a matter that puzzles me. I should say that, if the descendants 
of an honest, honourable, humbly-born man who had mane a fortune married 
into good families, they would become gentlefolk in time.’ 

ef © how long or how short a time?” he inquired. 

‘¢ Twenty generations perhaps,” she replied carelessly. 

‘¢-You think that they would not be gentlefolk within a shorter period than 
that, Lady Iris?” 

‘¢T should say not,” she answered. 

‘¢ You would not call the son of such aman a gentleman P” he asked slowly. 

Her reply was quick and decided. 

‘“©Oh, no! How could 1?” 

Then quite suddenly she remembered to whom she was speaking. She 
saw him turn pale with mortification and pique, and she at once regretted 
her words. 
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‘“‘Why do you ask me such questions?” she said. ‘I am annoyed with 
myself for having answered you. But let me tell you that nothing of what 
I have said was intended to be personal to yourself.” 

Just as her first words had depressed, so her last elated him. ‘‘ Nothing 
_ personal to himself.”” Ah, then, clearly enough she made him an exception to 
the rule, and considered him a gentleman! This impression was deepened in 
his mind owing to the fact that she was more gracious than usual to him that 
day. She simply intended by her kindness to prove to him that there had 
been no personal meaning in her words; while he thought that her kindness 
indicated love. 

He determined to know his fate as soon as possible. He might have been 
happy for a few weeks longer had he waited; but the fierceness of his love 
hurried him on; he could not bear the suspense. 

Marie watched him with sorrowful eyes. She saw that he was growing 
thinner and paler; and it was apparent to her that he was almost mad 
with the passion that had seized him with such relentless fury. In vain she 
warned and advised him. 

‘¢Do something to interest her,”’ she would say to him. ‘‘ You talk about 
getting into Parliament. Why not do it, and when you have made for 
yourself a name, then ask for her hand? It will be useless now.” : 

He would not listen to his sister. As the Earl had no objection to him, he 
felt sure of success. 

# % a % * 

A lovely summer night. Chandos lay bathed in moonlight. The Earl 
had ordered the long windows of the drawing-room to be opened. He had 
asked for music, and Lady Selwyn, who had a fine contralto voice, sang a 
French ballad; and the burden of her song was— 


“* Le vent gui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.” 


John Bardon was not a good French scholar, yet the melancholy and the 
passion of the words overcame him. The wind did not come across the 
mountain to him; it blew from the forest, it came over fields and woods, 
over beds of roses and lilies, with the breath of the mignonnette and 
jessamine; none the less did it madden him. 

He was leaning against one of the window-frames, round which large 
white roses clung, and when the wind stirred them they touched his face. He 
was watching Lady Iris, who sat silent, listening to the music. On this 
evening she looked unusually lovely ; her dress in long silvery folds swept the 
ground, rich laces half shrouding it; jewels shone on the bare rounded arms, 
on the graceful throat, and in the bright masses of fair hair; over the 
beautiful face a veil of sadness seemed to have fallen; the white hands were 
' folded, the whole figure was like an exquisite piece of sculpture 
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Something in the music had given her a faint idea of the divine madness of 
which the poet sang. What was it like, she wondered, this state of heart 
and mind in which ‘‘ the wind from over the mountain” could drive one 
mad ? 

She looked out upon the moonlight and the flowers, and a new and 
beautiful world seemed dimly opened to her. Perhaps something told her 
that, although she had beauty and wealth, and was of high rank, she 
had nothing because she had not love. She did not know what love was 
yet; but, when it came, there would be both tide and tempest. 

The sweet voice went on singing, and there was always the same sad 
burden. John Bardon, watching the dainty face and graceful figure, lost all 
prudence. The fierce passion that swayed him made his heart throb wildly 
2xd flushed his face. 

‘¢<«The wind from over the mountain’ has driven me mad!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ I must speak to her.” 

He crossed the room and stood suddenly by Lady Iris’s side. She started 
almost in alarm; the exquisite stillness was broken. He could not have 
chosen a more inopportune time than this in which the first faint dawning of 
love had come to her. He made no apology—he was too deeply in earnest 
for that—as he bent over her. 

“‘T must speak to you,” he said. ‘‘ Will you come out into the moon- 
light? You must come!” 

At another time she would have resented the tone in which he spoke, but 
now his strong wili.subdued her for the moment. She rose without a 
murmur and went out with him. He trembled with emotion; his face was 
deadly white, his eyes glittered, and his hands shook. 

As they left the drawing-room and stepped out on to the lawn the words 
followed them, ‘‘ The wind that comes from over the mountain maddens 
me.’? He would not pause to think; he must know his fate—he could wait 
no longer. They walked some little distance; but the sound of the sweet 
voice with its sad burden still followed them. 

‘¢ Where are you going P”” asked Lady Iris. 

‘¢ Come away from all human amy he answered ; and she felt compelled 
to gratity him. 

The singer could not be heard now, but the song of a nightingale rose 
clear and distinct. 

‘There are other sounds,” she said. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

Then some faint suspicion of what he was going to say came to her. He 
caught hold of one of her hands, and she was too bewildered and dazed to 
withdraw it. He clasped it more closely. 

“‘'You must forgive me,’’ he said; ‘‘ that music has maddened me. Pardon 
me if I am brusque and abrupt; have pity on me if my words and actions do 
not please you. Here is a seat under this almond-tree. See—the blossom 
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fails so that it touches your beautiful golden hair. Happy almond-blossom! 
Oh, Heaven help any man who loves a woman as I love you!” 

She was carried away by his wild reckless impetuosity, and was too much 
eurprised to interrupt him. She did not even recover herself sufficiently to 
take her hand from his or to push away the almond-blossom that touched her 
face. Al! she knew in her bewilderment was that she was sitting underneath 
the almond-tree, and that he was kneeling upon the ground at her feet 
with his head bent and hot passionate tears falling from his eyes like rain. 
She felt them drop upon her hands, and, brave as she was, she began to 
grow uneasy. 

**T am mad,” he said at last in a low broken voice—‘‘ I know it. The 
‘wind from over the mountain,’ the wind of fervent passionate love, has 
breathed into my soul and driven me mad! [I have brought you here 
because I could bear the pain no longer. I must speak to you or die. 
I love you—ah, Heaven knows how I love you! Will you be my 
Wife ? ”” 

She had no power of speech to stop the torrent of words that fell from 
his lips. 

‘*T know,” he continued, ‘‘ that the stars up yonder are not farther from me 
than you are. You are a gentle high-born lady, while I am only a rough 
plebeian. But I love you devotedly. Love will be my redemption, love will 
make me all that I should be. Ah, believe me, there is love enough in 
my heart to transform me into something quite different from other 
men!” 

She was silent from sheer excess of wonder. His tears fell no longer, but 
his pale face was raised in the moonlight to hers. It was utterly transformed 
by the fervour of his love; all that was coarse or common had been 
blotted out by his great passion; even at that moment she was struck by its 
expression. i 

*¢ You will ask me how dare I say this to you,”’ he went on, ‘‘ how dare I 
ask for your love. But my answer is that love dares anything. I would 
brave death in a thousand horrible forms for your sake. Shall I not dare 
then to tell you that I love you a thousand times better than man ever 
loved woman ?” 

She tried to check him; but it was impossible, She raised her hand 
and held back the almond-blossoms that touched her face. To the end of 
her life the sight of almond-blossoms filled her heart with pain. 

“7 know well what a gulf lies between us,” he continued; ‘‘ but my great 
love shall bridge it over. You have all that the world can give you; I have 
merely energy and patience, in which I have full faith. Some day I shall 
inherit my father’s vast wealth—and in your hands it would become a power. 
I love you with immeasurable love; no one else can ever love you so well. 
Be my wife; give me your name—you will have to give it to the man you 
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marry—and I will ‘hold it with honour’ even as you do yourself. Trust it 
to me; I will keep it untarnished and spotless.”’ 

She felt that she must speak. She flung the almond-blossoms from her 
and cried— 

‘‘Hush, hush. You are mad! It would be like sacrilege!” 

‘< Sacrilege ?”’ he questioned. 

‘‘Yes. Besides, of what use could it be to give my name to you? ” 

Slowly he rose from his knees and stood before her, all the gladness fading 
from his face. _ 

“‘T do not understand you. Wiull you repeat your words? I have not 
heard you aright. ‘The wind, the wind from over the mountain, has driven 
me mad!’”’—and he gave a laugh that was terrible to hear. 

‘‘T repeat,” she said, ‘‘ that it would be like sacrilege to give my name, 
the name of an ancient, honoured, noble race, to you, the son of a 
commoner.” 

‘‘Twenty generations removed from being a gentleman!” he added, with 
a wild mirthless laugh. 

Lady Iris had recovered herself. At first the shock had been so great to 
her, the surprise so complete, that she was quite unable to get the better of 
it. She had now recovered her calmness and her judgment. Her first feeling 
was one of indignation that he should have dared to touch her, to take her 
hand, to force her by the power of his will to go out into the grounds 
with him, that he should have dared to make love to her, he, whom - 
she had never in the least decree acknowledged as an equal, that he should 
have presumed to ask her to be his wife and to entrust him with the grand 
old name she held in honour. Her face flushed me anger, her eyes grew 
proud and cold and her lips scornful. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said slowly, ‘‘ that you have dared to say vit you have 
said! I have given you no encouragement for such presumption. Why have 
you dared to hold my hand and kneel at my feet?” 

‘¢Am I lower than your dog?” he asked. ‘‘I have seen you lay your 
hands caressingly on him and have envied him.” 

His words only angered her the more. 

‘¢T cannot understand,” she said, ‘‘ how you have the presumption to 
~ speak to me in this way. I have never by word or look given you the least 
pretext for addressing me in such a fashion. Let me hear no more of this; 
your love insults me!” she added in a clear high voice. 

He trembled, and his face blanched. His first impulse was to turn aside 
with a muttered curse; but once more he fell upon his knees by her side, 
and hot tears filled his eyes, once more he clasped the hands of the girl 
who had wounded him so sorely—and the very majesty of his sorrow coms 
pelled her to listen and be silent. 

‘¢ Listen to me only once,” he eried; ‘‘let me say all that is in my heart! 
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You condemn me because I am humbly born. Be just. Is it my fault? 
Let me ennoble myself—every man can do so if he will. I would work 
night and day to make myself noble in your eyes. Do not send me from 
you with harsh words; do not call my love an insult. Remember that, 
though I am lowly born, my heart is human and sensitive. Have you no 
compassion, no pity for me?”’ 

For a moment she was sorry for him. She saw in the moonlight all the 
passion of pain in the wet eyes, and something like pity stirred in her heart. 
But it soon gave place to hot indignation. 

““T do not wish to be unkind to you,” she said; ‘‘but you have no 
right to speak to me in this way—nothing can justify it. You have sought 
my advice, and I have given it to you; you have sought my friendship, but 
that I never gave you; and now you come to me and ask for my love. 
You ask me to marry you, to give you my name, to make you a Fayne of 
Chandos. I say that your presumption is greater than that of any man 
I know.” 

<¢ You should pardon 1 for the sake of the love that inspires it,” he said. 
- “T acknowledge no such love, and I shall never pardon it. I repeat what 
I have said—your love insults me!” 

She had stung his pride at last. He sprang to his feet, and a hot flush 
rose to his face. 

‘“‘Tf I am presumptuous,” he said, ‘‘ you are proud; if I go too far in one 
direction, you do the same in another. The love of an honest, honourable 
man can insult no woman.” 

- You insult me,” she returned quietly; and for a few moments they 
looked at each other steadily. 

He spoke first, and it was with some warmth. 

‘<¢T have staked so much on my love,” he said, ‘‘that I feel that I must 
appeal to you once more. If you send me from you without hope, you will 
embitter my whole life.” 

‘¢T cannot help it,” she replied coldly. 

“Tf you send me from you,” he continued, ‘‘ you will prevent my ever 
becoming a good man. If you would be kind to me, I would spend all my 
life in doing good. Send me away, and I go oué into utter darkness.” 

“Tt is not my fault,”’ she saidproudly. ‘‘I have nothing to do with it. I 
fell you honestly that I do not love you, that I have never felt much 
liking for you, that nothing would ever make me love you, and that, being 
what you are, even if I loved you to distraction, I would not marry you; and 
no time or words will ever make any difference.” 

‘<Tn fact, the love of a man so humbly born, although the son of a million- 
naire, is but an insult to you?” 

‘¢Tt is but an insult,” she echoed; and again they stood in silence for some 
moments looking at each other. 
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Her words had gone home—they had struck the very core of his heart. 
He gazed at her steadily as she stood there in the moonlight, her beautiful 
face so proud and cold; and, as he looked, the Jove which had filled his heart 
changed slowly to deep undying hate. His love died a violent death—her 
cruel, scornful words had killed it—and with it all that was best and noblest 
in John Bardon. Presently he said— ; 

‘¢ While I live, Lady Iris, I shall never forget those cruel words. I have said 
that I love you, I have told you that I worship you. I take back my 
words; I have no love for you. Had I known you as I know you now— 
fair of face, but cold, proud, and haughty, without pity, without heart—my 
love should never have been offered to you.” 

‘‘T am very glad to hear it,” she replied frigidly; and her coldness 
angered him even more. 

One gleam of pity or of tenderness would have brought him to her feet 
again, and they would have parted friends ; but her proud indifference enraged 
him more than her scorn. 

‘<The time will come, Lady Iris,” he said, ‘‘ when you will bitterly repent 
the words you have spoken to me, and will wish that they had never been said.” 

‘¢T do not think so,” she replied coldly. 

‘¢Tf a child came to you from one of those poor cottages in King’s Forest 
and offered you a flower grown in his humble little garden, would you fling it 
from you scornfully ? No, you would take it with kindly smiles and thanks. 
Why, then, when a man comes to you with his greatest treasure—his love— 
should you throw it back to him with so much bitter pride? I offered you the 
most precious gift I had. Why have you rejected it with such infinite 
scorn? Why did you not speak gently tome? ‘The pain was hard enough 
to bear without the scorn.” 

There was enough truth in his words to make her feel annoyed with her- 
self, but his speech only increased her anger towards him. 

<‘T have no desire to hear a lecture from you, Mr. Bardon,” she said. 
‘‘Tf you please, we will go back to the house.” 

He raised his miserable face to the sky. 

‘¢Great Heaven,” he cried, ‘‘ how cruel a woman can be! How can so 
fair a face hide so cold a heart?” 

“‘ My heart is not cold,” she replied. ‘‘ Because I do not love you, you 
are not to assume that I love no one. I wish to return to the house, Mr. 
Bardon.” 

‘¢ And that is all you have to say to me? I have lavished such love on 
you as might have made any other woman happy, and in return you have not 
one kind word for me.” 

‘‘No,” she said coldly, ‘‘ not one.” 

‘‘You have crushed every hope I had, you have pierced me to the heart 
‘with your cruel words, and yet you have not one word of pity for me.” 
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*¢ Not one.” noe 

‘‘You have nothing to give me in return for my life’s love but the 
assurance that my love is an insult to you and like sacrilege.” 

She was silent for a few moments and then said— 

“They seem to be harsh words. I said them first in the heat of anger; I 
repeat them now with the utmost calmness. It is an insult for you to ask me 
to marry you.” 

‘*¢ Because I am humbly born?” he interrogated. _ ) 

‘¢-Yes,” she replied ; ‘and it is like sacrilege in my eyes for you to offer 

to take my name.” i 

‘“‘The name you ‘hold in honour,’ ” he said, with a bitter laugh. “Ah, 
Lady Iris, if honour makes you so proud, give me dishonour with true 
humility. If you will speak but one kind word, even in farewell, I shall 
forget everything that you have said.” 
| “TY donot wish you to forget it, Mr. Bardon,” she answered. ‘¢I wish 
you to remember what I have said.” 

‘¢T will do so—you shall have your wish. I will remember it every day of 
my life. I will even go farther—I will remind you of it, Lady Iris, when 
you will least care to remember it. Iwill bring it back to your memory word 
for word.” 

He drew nearer to her. 

“‘Your pride has triumphed, Lady Iris. You have rejected me with 
scorn. If you had treated me kindly, I might have been happy again in 
time; now I shall never be happy. But I shall have my revenge. You 
will think it unmanly of me to speak of revenge to a woman; but you have 
not been a gentle, pitiful woman to me. You have treated me with harshness 
and contempt; and I swear that when the time comes I will use my power 
without mercy.” 

“‘T am not afraid of your threats,” she said calmly. 

He stretched out his hand, and gathered some of the almond-blossom that 
had touched her face. 

“‘T will keep this,” heremarked. ‘It will die; but even the withered 
leaves will be to me a memento. ‘They will serve to remind me of the most 
eruel and scornful words ever uttered by a woman. I will keep my grief 
locked up in my heart, Lady Iris; it shall not be paraded for you to 
laugh at.” 

“*T have no wish to laugh at it,”’ she replied. 

**T—I thought I was stronger,’ he said hoarsely—his rage was fast over- 
powering him. ‘‘ My self-controlisvanishing. I donot wish you, Lady Iris, 
ti) see my humiliation and despair. Will you leave me here?” 

““ Yes,” she replied slowly, ‘‘ I will go.” 

**Go back to your friends, your lovers, and your triumphs. Laugh at the 
low-born man whose presumption you haye punished, whose love was an 
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insult to you. Go quickly, if you would go safely. Your presence 
maddens me ! ” 

From that moment John Bardon was a changed man; his love had turned 
into hate. He had but one desire now, and it was for vengeance. He must 
humble her pride and make her suffer, even as she had made him suffer. He 
would live for that object alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wuewn John Bardon walked back to the Chandos mansion, he carried a 
spray of almond-blossom in his hand. His sister Marie saw him as he entered 
the side-door, and went to mect him. After one glance at his face, se knew 
all. She took his hand in hers. 

‘‘ Where have you been, John? Lady Selwyn wanted to play a game at 
cribbage with you.” 

She stopped abruptly, for he raised his hand with a passionate gesture. 

“¢ Hush, Marie—hush! Do not talk to me now of trifles! Iam lke a 
man standing in the Valley of the Shadow of Death!” 

‘Has Lady Iris rejected you?” she whispered. 

‘¢ 'Yes,”? he said hoarsely. 

She put her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

‘My dear John, you will be ill. Let me go to your room with you and 
talk to you; you will break down, I am sure. What is this?” she added, 
touching the almond-blossoms. 

<A silent witness,” he replied. ‘No, do not come with me, Marie. I 
am a desperate man. I am better alone.” 

“Tf I could but comfort you—if I could but help you, John!” she 
cried. 

He turned his haggard face to hers. 

“‘'You can help me,” he said. ‘‘ Help me to get away from here without 
seeing any of them. Will you, Marie?” 

‘¢T will do anything you wish,” she replied. 

‘¢ Tell the Karl to-morrow that my father sent for me on urgent business, 
and that I left early in the morning, before any one was up.” 

‘Will you go before any one rises, John?” 

‘Yes; I could not meet the zaze of one of them. Good-bye, Marie.” 

She clung to him with weeping eyes. 

‘* John let me comfort you, let me help you!” 

‘‘No; I must bear my own pain. It may be a long time before I see you 
again. This place is accursed to me!” 
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He kissed her and left her; and the last she saw of her brother for a long 
time was as he went slowly up the great staircase with the almond-blossoms 
in his hand. 

The next morning she delivered her message to Lord Caledon, who 
received if with due courtesy, saying little, for he knew well what had 
happened. 

“A beautiful woman is something of a scourge after all,” he ‘said to 
himself. ‘‘How many good and brave men have suffered for love of my 
daughter’s fair face!” 

When Marie Bardon went home, she found that her brother had left Hyne 
Court, and that her mother was more bitter than ever against ‘fine ladies.” 

# % % * # & 

Two years had passed since the heir of Hyne Court left Chandos with hatred 
and anger in his heart. He had sworn vengeance against Lady Iris; but it 
seemed long in coming. 

Those two years had added to the beauty of the girl’s face and figure; but 
her pride was as great as ever. She was the acknowledged queen of hearts; 
and, when she went to the Opera or to balls, people fiocked to catch a glimpse 
of her lovely face. If she was absent from any great aristocratic gathering 
there was a general sense of disappointment. No name in London was better 
known than that of Lady Iris Fayne. Fashionable milliners and dress- 
makers named various articles of attire after her. The ‘‘ Fayne hat” and 
the ‘‘ Fayne costume” were exceedingly popular. Gardeners gave the name 
of ‘‘ Fayne”’ to many choice plants. The ‘‘ Fayne Waltz” was a great success. 
it was a giddy height for any woman to reach; but Lady Iris bore her 
sriumph well. The homage paid to her she considered more than half due 
to her name; for the Faynes of Chandos were, in her eyes, little less than 
royal. Nothing elated her; praise from royal lips, the homage of some of 
the noblest in the land, and the sovereignty of fashion were regarded by her as 
only her due, she being Lady Iris Fayne of Chandos. 

Many brilliant offers of marriage had been made to her during the last two 
years ; but she had refused them all. She had not married, because she had not 
loved ; and she had never forgotten the one glimpse she had had of the fairy- 
land of passion on the night when Lady Selwyn sang of the ‘‘ wind from 
over the mountain.”” Whenever that dream should be realised, she would 
marry—not until then. 

Sir Fulke had returned to Clyffe Hall, decidedly improved by his 
rejection, the better for the pain he had sibodoil and wiser for his humilia- 
tion. He did not often go to Chandos, although he still retained a great 
affection for Lady Iris. Of late his eyes had been opened to the noble 
character of Marie Bardon, who had long loved him with the deepest but, as 
she thought, most hopeless love. He had been struck with her tact and good 
sense ; and more than once he had said to Lady Clyffarde, ‘‘ That is the kind 
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of wife to help a man on in the world;” and Lis mother had agreed 
with him. 

Two years had brought about another great change. John Bardon was 
married. He had married the Lady Avice Deane, the only daughter and 
heiress of Walter, Lord Deane of Stonebury—a marriage which filled the 
hearts of his parents with joy. John Bardon had met the Deanes abroad ; 
and, when he wrote from Vienna, where the old Earl had a diplomatic mission, 
to say that he was engaged to marry Lady Avice, the family rejoicing was 
great. The news spread over the county like wildfire, and every one agreed 
that it was an excellent match. He had a large income of his own, was the 
son of a millionnaire, and possessed one of the finest estates in the country. 
She had all that the Bardons valued most—good birth, a title, and an ancient 
lineage. . 

The delight of the family was a little damped however when Lady Avice 
Bardon appeared amongst them. She was of mature age—eyidently over 
thirty five—tall, thin, and angular, with square shoulders and long thin arms. 
Her face was not particularly attractive, and her complexion was ‘‘undecided ”’— 
sometimes clear, but more often brown, and easily reddened by wind or sun. 
She had piercing black eyes and a thick nose. But then she was an Earl’s 
daughter ; and, as: good Mrs. Bardon said, ‘‘ one cannot have everything,” 
and they wanted ‘‘ good conections.”” They were likely to have them with. 
Lady Avice, for she was related to many of the noblest families in England. 

Richard Bardon had kept his word. When his son married, he gave up 
Hyne Court to him, and went himself to live at Forest Castle, a magnificent 
estate on the other side of King’s Forest. He was unwilling to forego all 
the advantages of his son’s grand alliance, but he did not wish to obtrude 
his own or his family’s presence upon the bride. 

What Lady Avice lacked in beauty she made up for in splendour of dress. 
Few women in England dressed more magnificently than she did. Her laces 
were of priceless value, while her furs were worthy of a Russian Empress. 
Her velvets, satins, and silks filled Mrs. Bardon with the keenest admiration 
and delight. This was indeed a daughter-in-law after her own heart. Not 
pretty? No; but what was beauty after all? And was she not related to 
half the nobility in England; and did she not bear a grand old name of her 
own P 

‘“Lady Iris will see now that some one could appreciate my son, if she 
could not,” said the millionnaire’s wife. John Bardon had said nothing to 
his mother of his rejection by Lady Iris; but she knew it by instinct. 

There had been some stir in the neighbourhood when John Bardon 
brought his wife home. Whatever might be thought of him, there was no 
one in the county, so far as social position went, who was his wife’s superior; 
so people decided that they must call upon her and pay her the respect due to 
the daughter and heiress of Lord Deane of Stonebury 
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Few knew or guessed that Lady Avice Bardon was a disappointed and 
discontented woman. Her want of good looks had always been a sore trial 
to her; and she hated every beautiful woman she saw. In her girlhood 
she had hoped that her noble name would stand in the place of beauty; but 
she was mistaken. Perhaps a great deal of her disappointment was owing to 
her own discontent. She had every gift except that of personal beauty ; and, 
for want of that, the others were useless. Men who were disposed to like 
her for her wit and power of repartee, or who thought that a marriage with 
her would be advantageous, were repelled by her envy and discontent. 

Sir Bertrand Lynn almost fell in love with her once; but he became so 
weary of her constant jealousy of every pretty girl to whom he spoke that he 
left her and sailed for Norway. After that came years of weariness and 
- discontent. Many girls she knew who had neither title nor money quickly 
found husbands; but no lovers came to her. At thirty-four she gave up all 
hope of being married, and silently resolved, so far as lay in her power, to 
punish the male sex for their blindness and want of discernment. 

At thirty-five, when she had abandoned all hope, a lover appeared upon the 
scene. At Vienna John Bardon was introduced to her as the son of a 
millionnaire and the heir of Hyne Court—a man to whom moncy was as 
dross, and whose sole desire was to purchase with his wealth relationship with 
the nobility. Shesawthrough him at once, for she was one of the shrewdest 
of women. She read him so truly that she knew, without a word from him, 
that he had hada ‘‘ grand passion”? in his life, a love that had had an unhappy 
termination. She knew that there was nothing in his heart but the ashes of 
a dead love. She never deceived herself for a moment as to. his real 
feelings towards her. She wanted a husband, and he wanted a wife who would 
bring him into contact with the aristocracy. 

He must have been disappointed in love, she decided, for the face of the 
fairest woman had no charm for him, and he always spoke of beautiful women 
as cruel, cold, and proud. She never forgot one incident. When they were 
in Vienna, he called one day to see her. She was, at the time, arranging 
some flowers, and amongst them was a spray of almona-bjossom. She held 
it up to him with a smile. 

‘¢ How pretty this is!”’ she said; but, with a muttered curse, he snatched 
it from her hand and flung it away. 

<‘T beg your pardon,” he stammered, ‘‘ but it reminded me of something 
I would gladly forget.” 

‘‘T will forgive you,”’ she told him, after a few moments’ silence. ‘‘ You 
have loved some beautiful woman, I suppose, and the almond-blossom reminds 
you of her. Pray do not marry me if your heart is elsewhere!” 

‘Tt is not elsewhere,” he replied; ‘‘ and 1 wish to marry you, Lady Avice 
=-if you will have me!” 

“Tt is not usual,” she said calmly, ‘‘ for the gxntlemen J am in the habit of 
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associating with to mutter imprecations in the presence of ladies. I shall 
overlook your fault this time, but do not offend again.” . 

As he left the hotel, he saw the spray of almond-blossom lying on the 
ground where he had flung it, and he went out of his way to crush it under 
his heel; there was an evil look on his face as he did so. John Bardon was 
by no means so good a man as when he had pleaded his suit under the 
almond-tree. : 

Three weeks after that he brought his aristocratic wife home to ce 
‘Court. 

® % # * * ® 

Tt was a proud moment for John Bardon when the carriage from Chandos. 
stopped at the grand entrance of the Court, and Lord Caledon and his 
daughter descended from it. 

Lord Deane of Stonebury had once rendered Lord Caledon an important 
volitical service which had placed Lady Iris’s father under a great obligation. 
When Lady Avice married, Lord Deane wrote to his old friend, telling him 
how pleased he was that his daughter would be near him, and asking the 
Earl to visit her. Lord Caledon looked rather perplexed as he read the letter. 
Presently he handed it to his daughter, saying— 

‘This concerns you rather than me, Iris. What shall we do? It is very 
awkward.” 

‘¢T do not see why it should be so, papa,” she answered. 

‘But will it be pleasant, my dear, for you to know Lady Avice and to 
visit her after that unpleasant little affair with her husband ?” 

‘‘T have forgotten all about it, papa; and no doubt he has forgotten it too. 
I will visit her with pleasure. Indeed I do not see how it can be helped.” 

‘‘No—not after Lord Deane’s letter. I suppose, Iris, you never heard a 
word from Mr. Bardon after he left Chandos in that very abrupt manner ? ” 

‘Not one word, papa; and, now that he has married a daughter of your 
old friend, we will let the dead past bury its dead, and think no more of it. 
. [received Lady Avice’s cards yesterday; and, if you have no objection, we 
will drive over to Hyne Court this morning. It is not too warm, although it 
is August.” 

For the sunny days of August had come round again, and the Karl and his 
daughter were spending the lovely summer months at Chandos. Remembering 
John Bardon’s passionate love for her, his pale face as he swore vengeance 
against her, and how he had vowed to keep his word, Lady Iris could not 
help wondering what the woman was like who had taken her place, and 
she was rather curious to see her. 

The carriage was ordered, and the Earl and his daughter drove through the 
pretty sunlit lanes to Hyne Court, the fresh sweet air giving an exquisite 
colour to Lady Iris’s face. She wore a charming costume of cream-colour 
and pale blue, while a broad hat with a sweeping plume shaded her face, and 
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in the bosom of her dress was fastened a dainty blush-rose. She had never 
looked more beautiful than she did on this bright August morning. 

sohn Bardon’s heart almost ceased to beat when he heard the carriage stop. 
He should again see the proud young beauty whose witching loveliness had 
almost driven him mad, who had heaped such bitter scorn upon him, who had 
deemed it almost sacrilege that he should ask for her hand. He stood half 
hidden by the library curtains, watching her as she alighted from the carriage. 
Ah, there was the slender graceful figure, the exquisite face with its bright 
eyes and proud sweet lips! She was fairer than ever, he thought, witha beauty 
fatal to him who gazed upon it. 

John Bardon buried his face in his hands as he thought of the hour under 
the almond-tree, and from his lips came a long low wail. Summoning all 
his self-control, he went, afew moments later, to the drawing-room, where he 
knew that his wife would receive her visitors. Lady Avice had said to him 
a day or two before— 

“After a time we can please ourselves about visiting or receiving visitors 
together; but, while we receive these congratulatory visits, I must beg you 
to remain with me and show me every attention, not looking as you do 
sometimes, John—as though you had forgotten my existence.” 

“¢T will remember,” he answered. 

‘Shall we have many callers, John, do you think?” she asked—she was 
anxious to know what her position in the county would be. ‘‘ And are there 
any beautiful women in the neighbourhood ?” 

‘J do not remember,” he replied. ‘‘I can hardly tell you, for I was not 
long at Hyne Court.” 

But the confusion in his manner did not escape the keen eyes of his 
wife. 

‘It was here that he met the woman he loved,” she said to herself, ‘ and 
it is here that I shall find out the secret of the almond-blossom.” 

So, when he entered the drawing-room where Lady Avice awaited her 
visitors, his wife’s keenest wits were at work. A moment after he appearcd 
a footman announced Lord Caledon and Lady Iris Fayne. 

Directly Lady Avice’s eyes fell upon the young girl she hated her—hate2 
her for her fresh delicate beauty, for her sweet winning grace, and for her 
high-bred elegance. ; 

‘That is the woman my husband loved,” she said to herself. 

Then John Bardon introduced his friends, and Lady.Avice received them 
very kindly, greeting the Karl more warmly than his daughter; yet, while 
she talked to Lord Caledon, she was listening intently to all her husband said 
to Lady Iris, and keenly watching all he did. Lord Caledon made many 
inquiries about his old friend—about his health, mode of life, and official 
engagements—so that he was entirely occupied with Lady Avice, leavine his 
daughter and John Bardon together. 

@ 2 
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When the tnillionnaire’s son stood again before the woman who had treated 
him with such scorn, he tried hard to preserve his calmness; but, as he 
looked at her, he could not help remembering how he had held her white 
hands in a passionate clasp while his hot tears fell upon them. When she 
spoke to him, his face flushed deeply for a moment; then the flush faded, 
leaving a gray ashen pallor. His wife noted both the flush and the PaRer 

‘TJ am right,” she thought. ‘‘ This is the woman he loved.” 

Lady Iris held out her Hond to him, and something like pity came over 
her as she noticed how changed he was; his face had ‘lost the bright look it 
had, and was now worn and haggard. 

‘‘Have I been the cause of this alteration in him?” Lady Iris asked 
herself. ‘If so, I am sorry for it.” And the feeling made her kind and 
gentle to the man whose love had turned to hate and whose heart was all 
bitterness. 

‘*T have to offer you my congratulations, Mr. Bardon,” she said, with the 
grace of manner in which she seemed to excel all other women. But the 
smile on her face soon died, for there was something in his which frightened 
her for the moment. 

‘*Thank you,” he replied stiffly ; and then both were silent. 

The wife, listening, said to herself— 

“They have not forgotten the old times or the old love yet.” 

Lady Iris did not notice his coldness, but talked to him in her usual bright 
cheerful way. 

‘* We ought all to thank you,” she said, ‘‘for persuading Lady Avice to 
come and help us to enliven the neighbourhood. We are too dependent upon 
our London visitors for amusement. Since Violet Blakewell married our 
attractions seem to have fallen off.” 

‘*T did not admire Miss Blakewell,” he answered abruptly. 

Finding it impossible to keep up an easy or pleasant conversation with him, 
Lady Iris turned to his wife and asked about the conservatories. 

‘It would give me such pleasure to see them,” she said. ‘‘I hear that you 
have some magnificent flowers.” 

‘*T shall be delighted to show them to you,” answered Lady Avice, rising 
at once. ‘‘ Flowers are my one weakness, I think.” 

They walked away together, Lord Caledon following with John Bardon. 

With great pride Lady Avice showed the flowers to Lady Iris; and they 
talked for some time in a pleasant desultory fashion. John Bardon’s wife 
thought that this would be a favourable opportunity for finding out whether 
her suspicions were well-founded or not. 

“T shall understand better how to treat her if I know what has passed 
between them,” she said to herself. She turned suddenly to Lady Iris, 
and, locking into her face asked, ‘‘ You have some fine almond-trees at 
Chandos, heve you not?” 
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There was a faint gleam of surprise on the lovely face, followed by a slight 
flush, aud then something like a ripple of scorn passed over it. Lady \ris 
recovered her composure however in a moment. 

‘‘T do not know that they are particularly fine; but we have some.” 

**T know all now,” thought Lady Avice. ‘‘He has asked her to marry 
him, and she has refused him with scorn; and in some way the almond- 
blossom is mixed up in the matter.” 

When the carriage had driven away, Lady Avice said to her husband— 

“That is the beauty of the neighbourhood, I suppose? What airs she 
gives herself!” 

‘‘ She may be a beauty, but I hate her,” replied John Bardon. _ 

‘*T do not like her either,” admitted his wife, with a quiet smile, and then 
said no more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Visitors flocked to Hyne Court now that Lord Deane’s daughter presided 
there. The great county magnates who had kept away while Richard Bardon 
resided at the Court were only too pleased +o visit Lady Avice Bardon. 

From the first Lady Avice had known that the one great disadvantage 
attaching to her marriage would be her husband’s lowly birth. She herself 
was an earl’s daughter, and had a large income of her own ; but her husband, 
although the son of a millionnaire, had been looked down upon by the county 
leaders on account of his humble origin. That was the one weak point in her 
social position, and she set about repairing it by proclaiming herself rigidly 
exclusive. By this means she made for herself a reputation; to be on 
visiting terms with Lady Avice Bardon of Hyne Court was to be recognised as 
one of the é/ite of the county. Lady Avice asserted herself, and people were 
compelled to acknowledge her husband and make his acquaintance. So far 
John Bardon had done well by his marriage, and his father was delighted. 
Richard Bardon did not care in the least about his daughter-in-law’s plain 
face or bad temper; so long as she filled the Court with people of distinction 
and tolerated his presence amongst them he was satisfied. 

John Bardon hed all the advantages for which he had married, but they 
did not make him a happy man. He never went over to Chandos, but he 
spent long hours in brooding over his revenge—what form it should take, and 
how he should compass it ; for the more he saw of Lady Iris the deeper grew 
his pain and the more bitter his hatred. He had not the least love for Lady 
Avice, but he had weighed well what he was about to do before he married 
her. He married Lord Deane’s daughter merely to show Lady Iris that, if 
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she could not appreciate him, others could—that, although she called his love 
an insult, another earl’s daughter was of a different opinion, and took the 
name she had derided. He knew that the two earls were friends, and that, 
if Lady Avice lived in the neighbourhood of Chandos, social obligations 
would compel Lady Iris to visit her and receive her. Then Lady Iris 
would see and understand that an earl’s catghien had been proud to marry 
him. 

The dark face grew darker as John Bardon brooded over what he chose to 
think were his wrongs; more than once he had said to himself in his most sullen 
and reckless picods: that it would be better if she were dead, for then her 
fatal loveimess could break no more hearts—do no more a It could not 
surely be a crime to take away the life that was fatal to others; yet no—that 
would not satisfy him. He wished for her a life wherein she could suffer 
some of the pain and anguish she had inflicted on him. 

As they were riding with a party of guests one day, the Earl and his 
daughter met John Bardon. He did not stop to speak, but over his face 
came a look that the Earl did not like—a dark lowering expression. 

“He has not forgiven Iris yet,” said Lord Caledon to himself—‘‘and I do 
not suppose that he ever will.” 

He talked of him to Lady Iris as ime sat together in the library that 
afternoon. 

‘‘T am afraid,”’ said the Harl, ‘‘ he is not a happy man.” 

Lady Iris looked, as she felt, perfectly indifferent. 

‘¢ He has everything to make him happy, papa.” 

‘¢T wonder,” the Earl went on, ‘‘if he loves Lady Avice ?” 

‘¢ You always amuse me, papa!’’—and his daughter laughed merrily. ‘* You 
seem to think the one great necessity of life is love!” 

‘‘So it is, my dear,”’ he replied. 

‘¢T have not found it so,” said Lady Iris. 

‘< Your life is not ended yet—it is but just begun ; you will speak and think 
differently in a few years, Iris. The day will come, my dear, when you will 
laugh at all the foolish little speeches you have made to me about living 
without love.” 

‘‘Do you think so, papa ?”’ she asked, remembering the strange thrill with 
which she had heard the words of Lady Selwyn’s song. ‘‘If it ever happens, 
I will tell you honestly.”’ 

A footman entered at that moment with a note for Lord Caledon. When 
he opened it, he found it was from his lawyer, who wrote to ask for a 
memorandum about a lease. The Earl gave the note to Lady Izis. 

‘¢ Can I get it for you, papa?” she asked. ‘‘ You look so comfortable in 
that easy-chair that it is a pity for you to move. I will get it.” 

‘You will find itin my seerétaire, Iris. I believe it isin the third drawer 
on the right-hand side; here is the key ” 
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The secrétaire stood near one of the windows. Lady Iris went to it, and 
opened by accident the third drawer on the left. It was a small drawer, 
containing a few withered leaves that had belonged to a passion-flower, a tiny 
white glove, a long bright ringlet of golden-brown hair—so like hers that 
she could have believed it had been taken frcm her own head—a small gold 
wedding-ring, and a portrait. Without thinking, she took up the portrait 
and looked at the face. It was very fair and sweet, with loving eyes and 
tender lips. 

“¢ Where have I seen a face like this?” she wondered. ‘‘ Somewhere, I 
am sure. I seem to remember it.” 

As she looked at it, her heart was strangely stirred—so strangely that she 
could not understand it. Surely her eyes were not wet with tears! Yet no 
wonder if they were, for there was a world of pathos in the sweet sad face, 
and a shadow in the eyes that no one could look at unmoved. Of course if 
was her fancy—or perhaps it was due to the peculiar excellence of the painting — 
but the eyes of the portrait seemed to Lady Iris to be returning her own gaze 
and smiling with a look of secret intelligence. She gave a little cry, for the 
fancy startled her; and the next moment the Karl was at her side. 

*‘ You have opened the wrong drawer, Iris,” he said; and then, as his eyes 
fell upon the picture, his face grew deadly pale. 

‘¢ Papa,” she cried, ‘‘do look at this! I found it here in this drawer. 
What a lovely face it is—how sweet, how sad, how perfect! Iam sure that 
I have seen it before, or one like it.” 

‘¢That is more probable,” returned the Earl calmly. He had recovered 
from his violent emotion. 

‘Who is it, papa?” she asked. ‘* Do tell me her name; I have fallen in 
love with her features.” 

<¢You would not recognise it if I told you, my dear. That is the portrait 
of some one I knew long ago, who has been dead for many years.” 

‘« And you loved her, papa?” she asked, with wondering eyes. 

‘‘ Yes, I loved her,”’ he answered sadly. ‘‘ But she died very young, Iris.” 

‘Ts this her hair, papa? Itis just like mine. IfI puta ringlet of mine 
with it, you could not distinguish them.” 

He took the ringlet from her hands with a shudder. 

‘Do not touch it, Iris. I am not superstitious; but I have heard that 
there is something unlucky or uncanny about the hair of dead people. Donot 
touch it.” 

<“‘Then why do you keep it, papa?” she cried. 

‘Because I loved her. Do not ask me any questionsaboutit. It is a relic 
of one whom I loved and lost.” 
~ “But, papa,” she said gravely, ‘* I thought you loved my mother?” 

‘¢So I did, with my whole heart,” he cried ; ‘‘ but do not talk to me about 
ber. I am sorry you opened this drawer; and yet there is no need to bs 
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sorry. I loved andlost—a common enoughstory. Do not say any more to me 
about it, Iris.” 

She saw him kiss the sweet-featured face and replace the portrait in the 
drawer. She would have liked to ask him about the glove and the ring; but 
his evident wish to shun the subject checked her. As he closed the drawer 
she saw, written in a round faded hand, these words—‘‘ To pray best is to 
love best; and she repeated them to herself more than once, wondering 
what they meant. 

% % % * * 

John Bardon now found himself cordially welcomed at aristocratic houses 
the doors of which had been closed to him before his marriage. Invitations 
were sent to him from the friends of Lord Deane, Scotch moors were placed at 
his disposal to shoot over, and peers and peeresges extended a hand of welcome 
to him. John Bardon said to himself that he had conquered at last all the 
difficulties that had beset his path. 

Did all this bring him any happiness? He asked himself that question 
over and over again, but the answer was always ‘‘ No.” 1 “d 

An invitation came from the Duke of Norton, who was distantly related to 
Lord Deane, asking Mr. and Lady Avice Bardon to spend a week at Norton 
House; and they accepted it. Norton House was near the town of Oldbury, 
and the Queen’s Own Lancers were at present stationed in the town. 
The Queen’s Own considered themselves, and were considered by others, the 
finest Cavalry regiment in the service. The officers were all well-born, 
and they prided themselves on the fact that no parvenu held a commission 
among them. The Colonel was one of the Royal Princes, the Major was the 
son of a peer, and amongst the other officers were three heirs to titles; so 
that the regiment had some little ground for considering itself select. 

John Bardon had met two of the officers at Norton House, Major ths 
Honourable Charles Hope and Captain the Honourable Berkeley Vane, and 
he was delighted to find himself in such good society. The officers of the 
Queen’s Own made no inquiries about him; he was known to be rich, was 
the husband of Lord Deane’s daughter and the guest of the Duke of Norton, 
and they welcomed him with open arms. He was invited one day, with the 
Duke of Norton, to a grand dinner at the barracks. While he was alone 
with the Major and Captain Vane, one of the lieutenants entered the room 
and threw himself into a chair. 

‘‘The regiment will go to the dogs,” he said. ‘* What do you think? 
I have heard on good authority—so good that it cannot be doubted—that 
Lieutenant Allan Rennie Osburn is not, as we have supposed him to be, one 
of the Osburns of Broome, but the son—positively the son of a draper who 
made a large fortune in Elmore in Kent—a vast fortune, I believe, for he 
speculated and was very lucky. To think that, of all the regiments in the 
seryice, he should join ours!” 
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‘‘The son of a draper?’’ said Major Hope. ‘‘I hope it is not so bad as 
that. ‘The son >f a man who has sold yards of tape and rolls of flannel! 
It must be an error.” 

‘Tt is the truth,” sighed the lieutenant ; ‘‘and there ought to be a stir 
made about it. It was bad enough when young Hynton joined, but this is a 
thousand times worse.” 

John Bardon listened in silence, and wondered, if they thought so little of 
a tradesman’s son, what they would say of him, whose father had once wheeled 
a barrow. 

‘It is well they do not know it,” he said to himself. ‘‘If they did, even 
the Duke of Norton could not save me.” 

Some other officers dropped in, all on the same errand, to knowif the news 
was true. The outspoken contempt for anything but their own class 
astonished John Bardon. 

Lieutenant Osburn was well educated, brave, generous, frank, and charming 
in manner, but he was the son of a draper. In return for services 
rendered during an election by his father, Lord Rawson, the member 
returned, had taken an interest in the draper’s only son. He had advised 
Allan to enter the Army, for which he had a great love, and had helped him 
to obtain a commission in the Queen’s Own Lancers. At first he was received 
with open arms, for his fellow-officers thought that he was one of the Osburns 
of Broome, and he was very reticent about his family. 

“Where does your father live, and what is the name of your place?” he 
had been asked by one of the junior officers. 

“¢ My father is dead, and I have no place at present,” said Osburn, which 
somewhat discomfited the questioner. 

John Bardon listened in wonder to the conversation that was going on. 
The speakers had nothing but praise for Lieutenant Osburn personally ; they 
told John Bardon that the lieutenant was one of the most promising young 
officers in the service ; they added however that it was impossible that they could 
associate with a shopkeeper’s son. It was eventually agreed that they should 
avoid him as much as possible, speak to him only when necessary, and shut him 
out of their private amusements—‘‘ send him to Coventry,” as Major Hope 
expressed it ; then he would of course exchange into some other regiment, where 
the officers were not so select or particular. They did not seem to doubt that 
he would do this at once when he found what the feeling of the regiment 
was; and John Bardon was curious to see the man who was s0 highly rated for 
his personal ability, yet scorned for his birth. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Major Hope; ‘‘for, to'my mind, Lieutenant Allan 
Osburn is one of the handsomest fellows in her Majesty’s service. But a 
draper’s son! What could have induced him to join our regiment?” 

_ ‘T know he is the bravest man we have; and that is saying a great deal,” 
observed Captain Vane, ‘J have seen him do things which required seeing 
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to believe ; he does not know what fear is. Still one must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

‘‘He must go,” said Major Hope; ‘‘ but, honestly speaking, I should not 
like to be the one to tell him so.” | 
More and more John Bardon wondered what kind of man this was of whom 
all spoke with praise, yet who was declined as an associate. He was curious to 
seehim. It so happened that a few minutes later he was crossing the barrack- 
square to look at the new library for the use of the soldiers, when Major 
Ifope drew his attention to a young man who was standing watching one 

of the troopers trying to manage a refractory horse. 

‘* Look at that man,” said the Major. 

John Bardon looked, and beheld one of the handsomest men he had ever seen 
——a man who carried himself with ease and grace, who had a tall erect figure, 
a broad chest, and magnificent shoulders. His complexion was dark, and 
he had keen dark eyes, a proud mouth, and a noble brow. 

‘‘Who do you think that is?’ asked Major Hope; and John Bardon 
smiled. 

“Tf I judged from appearances, I should take hira to be the ruler of a 
kingdom. What a magnificent fellow!” : 

‘* Yes; you do not often see a finer-looking soldier; he looks every inch a 
king. Who would believe that he was the son of a draper?” 

John Bardon looked up with eager interest. 

‘* Ts this,” he asked, ‘‘ the gentleman of whom you have been speaking ?” 

“‘Yes; that is Lieutenant Osburn,” replied the Major. 

‘He looks much more like a gentleman than any of those who decline to 
associate with him,” thought John Bardon. 

His heart warmed to the man whom they were seeking to humble; for 
he himself had been slighted and treated with contempt on account $3 Jus 
lowly birth, and he knew well how hard it was to bear. 

“so sbi” he said to himself, ‘‘if ever he will suffer as I have suffered 2?” 
And he resolved, so far as he gould; to befriend Allan Osburn. 

The Major nodded coolly as he passed his comrade; and Allan returned the 
salute with quite as much pride as it was given. 

‘There will be a scene at the dinner-table,” remarked Major Hope. “J 
am almost glad that the Duke will not be here.” 

For a messenger had been sent from Norton House to say that his Grace 
was detained at home on most pressing business, and that he would not be 
able to keep his appointment; so that there was no stranger present at the 
dinner except John Bardon. 

The mess-room was a fine lofty apartment. The table glittered with plate 
and crystal; and there was an air of luxury and comfort about the place which 
pleased the master of Hyne Court, who, as he said, liked ‘‘ to see things done 
well.” He could not help admiring the aristocratic-looking men seated at 
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the table; but Lieutenant Allan Osburn was by far the most handsome and 
distinguished-looking man there. It was easy enough to talk in his absence 
of shunning him, but there was something about him that commanded respect. 

‘Talk of sending him to Coventry!” said John Bardon to himself. 
‘They would not do it if he were twenty times a draper’s son.” 

No man at the table had more charming and courteous manners; no one 
spoke better, or with more knowledge cr judgment. Inno way was he inferior 
to the high-bred men who despised him for his humble birth—on the contrary, 
in most tes he was superior to them. 

John Bardon could not have described the subtle manner in which they 
showed him that they did not consider him equal to themselves. They made 
no attempt to converse with him. No one was rude or uncivil to him; 
but, if he suggested anything, or advanced any argument, no one replied. 
Phey had resolved upon showing him as civilly as they could that, although 
great and powerful influence had enabled him~-to get a commission in their 
regiment, though he was well fitted by nature and training to be a good 
officer, though he had an income of over eight thousand a year, he was not one 
of their ‘‘set.” If he would understand that, and quietly exchange into 
another regiment, so much the better. They had enough respect for him to 
wish to avoid anything like a scene; but he must leave their regiment. 
They could not forget that he was a draper’s son. Jolin Bardon was intensely 
interested in this man, and just a little envious of him too. 

‘If I had had but the same courage, the same ease and grace of manner, 
I should have been in a different position by this time,’’ he said to himself, 
‘¢ This is one of nature’s gentlemen; and I bow to him.” 

When dinner was over, Lieutenant Allan Osburn rose. A smile, half 
scornful, half amused, had lingered on his face during the repast. He stood 
up now, his head towering above those of his fellow-officers, his dark handsome 
face bright with the light of a noble soul. 

‘I ask permission,” he said, ‘‘to address a few words to you.” 

The Major bowed; and Allan went on. 

“‘Tt has come to my knowledge, gentlemen, that many of you have been 
discussing the question of my birth, and have decided that I am not a 
gentleman. I hear also that it has been stated that I had better exchange 
into some regiment where the officers are not so particular. Gentlemen, 
when I joined the regiment I confess candidly that I did not care for one 
moment whether you knew that I was a draper’s son or not. I do not care 
now—not in the least. Finding that there was a prejudice—which I, mind 
you, consider a vulgar one—against every one of inferior birth to yourselves, I 
did not run counter to it by proclaiming myself what I proudly proclaim 
myself now, ‘ a shopkeeper’s son’ !” 

There was profound silence for some moments, then came a few hisses and 
groans, while John Bardon, forgetting himself, gave a hearty cheer. 
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‘Napoleon said, as you all know, that the English were a nation of shops 
keepers. J maintain one thing—whatever you may say of the aristocracy or 
the landed gentry, the shopkeepers of England are the bone and sinew of the 
country. They form a connecting-link between the upper and the lower 
classes; they are the backbone of England.” 

‘‘We do not want any Radicalism here,” said Major Hope. 

‘‘Nor will you have it from me, Major. Iam nota Radical. I claim 
simply for each class the honour due to it. I avow most frankly that I 
belong to the middle-class. I make no mystery of my birth—on the contrary, 
I am proud of it—proud of the industrious father who worked hard for the 
wealth I enjoy. My father was a draper who lived in the county town of 
Elmore and laid there the foundation of a fortune. After a-time, he left 
Elmore and went to London, where he amassed great wealth. Gentlemen, 
you who have common-sense, do you imagine that, because my father at the 
beginning of his life held a yard measure, I am unfit to hold a sword? Ido 
not wish to detain you. I merely desire to say that I am as proud of my 
father, the draper, who made a fortune by his talents, as you are of your 
fathers who owe their position to the accident of birth. Some of you have 
denied it to me, but I claim for myself the proud title of gentleman because 
my lips are clear of lies, my hands of evil deeds, and my soul of mean or 
ignoble desires. I claim for myself the title of soldier because I know how 
to face death myself, and can teach others how to meet it. A few words 
more, and I have done. You have expressed your opinion that I should 
exchange—leave the regiment for one where the officers are not so select, not 
so particular. Letme say frankly that I shall dono such thing. I shall remain 
with you, and win from you, one and all, respect. I will meet your prejudices 
and dispel them. I will show you that it is possible for the son of a draper to 
be a true gentleman and a hero. If I fail, let me bear the humiliation.” 

He looked so handsome, so brave, so defiant, that more than one sympathised 
with him. 

‘¢ You understand,” he continued—* I refuse to yield to your class prejudices, 
and will not exchange. If any of you choose to treat me with contempt, it 
will, I believe, rebound on yourselves; if any of you choose to ignore me, I 
shall simply feel that you place yourselves beneath me by the exhibition of 
what is, after all, but-mean pride. You will not find me the less true a com- 
rade because I am a tradesman’s son. My right arm will be ever at the service 
of those who need it, and my sword for my friends when they want it.” 

He sat down amid profound silence. Major Hope, on whom all eyes were 
fixed, was the first to break it. 

‘‘Lieutenant Osburn, I drink your health. You are an honest, outspoken, 
courageous gentleman, and I for one hope you will not exchange. I should 
be sorry to lose you from the regiment.” 

But John Bardon noticed that there were not many who followed the Major, 
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and he said to himself that Allan Osburn would have evet'y inch of his way to 
fight. He felt greatly interested in the lieutenant, for he could remember so 
well how many rebuffs, how many sneers, how ae disdain he had met with 
before he married Lady Avice, even igaph he was the son of a millionnaire. 

Presently John Bardon rose from his seat and went up to Allan Osburn; 
he held out his hand to him with such evident sincerity, warmth, and desire 
to improve his acquaintance that Allan was touched and pleased. They 
talked apart for a few minutes. 

“* You will have all your work cut out for you, Lieutenant Osburn,” John 
Bardon told him; and the young soldier Replies promptly— 

“*T shall get jicousti it. I have no fear.” 

*‘T have been sneered at and treated with contempt myself,” said John 
Bardon, wondering at his own frankness; ‘‘and that makes me sympathise 
with any one in a similar position. My father is a self-made man. He 
began with a wheelbarrow, I believe, and he ended by making a million and 
a half of money. No one knows what I have endured from the scorn and 
cool treatment of these aristocrats. But I have not your courage—nothing 
like it. I wish I had.” 

He thought of the proud beautiful face under the almond-blossoms. Ah, 
if he had had more courage, who knew what might have been ? 

“Tam interested in you,” continued John Bardon. ‘‘I do not often ask 
favours, but let me be one of your friends. Ishould be proud of the friendship 
of a man with such moral courage as you possess, and it would be of great 
assistance to me. What do you say ?” 

The sincerity and warmth of his manner pleased Allan, who admired 
earnestness ; and the compact was made—they were to be friends. 

‘* You must promise,” said John Bardon, ‘‘that the first time you obtain 
leave of absence it shall be spent at Hyne Court. I shall be delighted to see 
you. I can promise you good fishing and shooting on the estate; and there 
are nice people in the neighbourhood.” 

Suddenly, as he spoke, an idea occurred to him which blanched his iace 
and made him tremble. He looked long and earnestly at the handsome 
young soldier whose face was as full of calm pride and dignity as that of the 
noblest-born man there. 

*“ Why do you look at me so strangely?” asked Allan Osburn; and Jolm 
Bardon tried to recover himself. 

‘* An idea occurred to me—that is all,” he replied ; but to himself he added, 
with a thrill of exultation, ‘‘It is the very thing! I have found the means of 
vengeanes |” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TuE months passed by, and spring came round again. The Leadon season 
had been an unusually early one, and Lord Caledon, not feelme quite so 
well and strong as usual, had gone to Chandos early in May. 

John Bardon and Lady Avice had not been up to town, for the great desire of 
the millionnaire’s heart had been granted. An heir was born to his son, and the 
family which he had founded, and of which he was so inordinately proud, bade 
fair to stand high in the social scale. His delight and exultation knew no 
bounds. It was generally believed that he considered Lady Avice the queen 
and ornament of her sex for having given an heir to Hyne Court. To show 
his satisfaction, he presented his daughter-in-law with a parure of diamonds, 
and his son with a superb service of gold plate, to be used for the first time at 
the christening; he also gave to Hyne Church a richly carved marble font. 
A Royal Duke and Duchess were invited to be sponsors; and the day of 
the christening of the infant heir was a proud day for Richard Bardon. 

‘‘T have founded a family, Julia,” he said to his wife; ‘‘ and years after I 
am dead and gone the name of Bardon will be a power in the land.” 

‘“‘T hope so, my dear. If little Dione prospers, all will go well.” For 
amongst the superabundance of names that they had given the child they had 
introduced that of ‘‘ Dione”—Basil Hugh Dione Albert Francis Bardon; 
and they had elected to call him ‘‘ Dione.” 

Lady Avice would not hear of going up to town. She hardly trusted the 
child out of her sight, and all the love that was in her nature was lavished on 
her babe. Her love for her child made her kinder and more gentle, and 
even seemed to soften her heart, to beautiful women. In spite of their beauty, 
they had not little Dione, and she would rather be Dione’s mother than Queen 
of England. 

Qne morning at breakfast, John Bardon took up the Times, and, after 
reading a while, he said to his wife— 

‘‘Flere is news of a friend of mine. You remember Lieutenant Allan 
Osburn ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Lady Avice, whose thoughts were just then occupied with 

he weighty matter of an embroidered pelisse for the baby heir. 

‘‘He kas been appointed Captain, vice the Honourable Berkeley Vane, 
resigned, and I am heartily glad of it.” 

Then the paper fell from his hands, and his face blanched as it had blanched 
once before. Lady Avice, lost in contemplation of her baby in a new pelisse, 
did not notice his peculiar manner. The Times fell upon the floor, and he began 
with a troubled face to walk up and down the room ; bis thoughts grew deeper 
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and his fancies darker. One picture would not be put away. It was of a 
woman’s face, pale with passion and scorn, under an almond-tree. 

‘‘ John,” said Lady Avice, ‘‘ baby is asleep, and I am afraid those heavy 
steps of yours will disturb him.” 

No answer came from her husband. The baby might wake, for all he cared 
just then; vengeance was within his grasp, and he was agin if against the 
happiness of two lives. 

‘‘T called him ‘friend,’ ” he said to himself. ‘* How can I be a traitor to 
him?” 

Yet revenge would be sweet. How he would like to see the proud beauty 
humbled, to see her lips quiver, and tears fall from the eyes that had looked 
upon him with such scorn! He paced rapidly to and fro; Lady Avice’s mild 
warnings were all unheeded; darker grew the frown upon his face, and more 
bitter his thoughts. Brokat a hand was laid upon his arm and Lady Avice 
looked with a smile into his face. 

. &¢ Listen,” she said— 


‘¢¢ Let every sound be dead— 
Baby sleeps ; 
iN Emperor softly tread— 
: Baby sleeps. 
Let Mozart's music stop, 
Let Phidias’ chisel drop— 
Baby sleeps ; 
Demosthenes be dumb— 
Our tyrant’s hour has come— 
Baby sleeps.’ 


I am obliged to quote poetry to you, John, to bring you to your senses. 
You seem to forget that we have a new day-nursery, and that it is the next 
reom to this. You also forget, my dear, that baby is asleep. All the affairs 
ef Europe are as nothing compared with the fact that ‘ baby sleeps.’ ” 

By this time John Bardon had quite recovered himself, and his face - 
softened as it always did at the name of ‘‘ baby.” 

<‘T am very sorry,” he replied; ‘‘I hope I have not awakened the 
little one. I was thinking so deeply that I did not quite hear what you 
said.” 

“¢ John,” said Lady Avice, ‘‘ o you tell me of what ee were thinking? I 
have never seen such an expression on your face before.” 

It was the first time that Lady Avice had shown deep interest in him; and 
John Bardon was flattered by it. 

“Nothing very pleasant, my dear,” he replied. ‘‘I was thinking of a 
story that I heard some time since.” 

“A story?” she repeated. ‘‘ Tell it to me, John. I am going to take my 
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work under the cedar, and sit in the shade there. I am about to make some 
lace for baby; and such lace—finer than a spider’s web! You shall see it. 
Bring your cigar, and you can tell me your thoughts and your story there.” 

John Bardon did as he was told. He carried her sunshade and her work- 
basket, arranged a comfortable seat for her, and then lit his cigar; but the 
words did not flow readily, as he had expected they would. 

She waited for some minutes in silence; and then, in a soft gentle voice, 
the asked— 

‘‘ What was the story, John?” 

But he seemed unwilling to speak; his lips grew hot and stiff, and in 
fancy he saw a woman’s lovely face with a ripple of scorn on it, while he 
thought he heard a woman’s sweet voice with a ring of passionate pride 
in it. 

‘‘It is the same old story that is ever being told—only a love-story; but 
I heard it, Avice, and I was thinking of it.” . 

‘¢ Let me hear it,” she said quietly. 

And again he thought he saw the fair scornful face. 

‘Tt was of a man humbly born, but rich; and he fell in love with a 
beautiful proud lady—an earl’s daughter. He—so I have heard—worshipped 
her and loved her with the passionate love of a man’s whole heart. She told 
him that she was interested in his career ; and he was foolish enough to think 
that the words meant more than they really did, and he lived for a time on 
vain empty hopes. She was kind to him, gave him advice, and told him how 
he could distinguish himself. He almost lost his senses over her.”’ 

He stopped abruptly, for it seemed to him that the wind quietly stirring 
the cedar-branches sang over again the sweet sad refrain— 


** The wind that comes from over the mountain 
Will madden me.” 


“Well,” said Lady Avice kindly, ‘‘ how did it end, John?” 

‘‘Just as you may imagine. One beautiful summer evening he told her, 
without warning, how he loved her, and what a love like hers might do for 
him; and she——” 

‘* And she ?”’ repeated Lady Avice, finding that he was silent. 

“¢She treated him with the most cruel scorn, told him that his love was an 
insult, and dismissed him contemptuously. What do you think of a woman 
like that, Avice ?” 

Lady Avice was pale and agitated. 

‘“‘T think ill of her,” she replied. ‘‘The love of an honest man can — 
never insult the woman who is the object of it. The girl who said so had but 
little sense.”’ 

‘“T am glad to hear you say that. Well, Avice, he swore to be revenged. 
He did not wish to hurt or slander her; but he wanted to make her feel the 
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saiie pain and anguish that he had felt ; and—in after years—the opportunity 
came to him when he could make her suffer. What I was thinking of was 
this—was he right, when the opportunity came, to avail himself of it, or should 
he have let her alone?” 

Lady Avice’s face grew paler and sterner. 

‘¢T think that, if he had sworn vengeance, he should take it. She should 
have been punished if she made a good man suffer.” 

The hands that held the white lace trembled a little as she spoke. THe was 
silent for some time. 

*¢ Avice,” said John Bardon at last, ‘I think I shall invite Captain 
Osburn down for a few weeks ; he has leave of absence, I know. Would you 
like him to come?” 

‘Certainly ; but we must ask some nice people to meet him. He would 
not enjoy himself with us alone. All my time is taken up with baby; and 
you have so many claims on yours.” 

“Yes, we will have a party to meet him, and make things pleasant. There 
will be plenty of gaiety in the neighbourhood this summer.” 

*‘You are thinking,” said the wife in a quiet tone, ‘‘that he will in all 
probability be invited to Chandos for the summer fétes.” 

“Yes,” replied John Bardon in even a quieter tone; ‘‘ Lord Caledon is 
sure to take a fancy to him, and Lady Iris will certainly like him.” 

# # * * * # 

A fine summer morning, and a warm sun shining on the green lanes 
round King’s Forest, lovely green lanes, with tall hedgerows on either side ; 
here and there pink and white may, and sweet honeysuckle in long trailing 
sprays; green banks covered with wild-flowers, and tall trees meeting over- 
head and forming a cool pleasant shade. 

‘‘No one but an artist can do justice to the green lanes of ‘ merrie 
England,’ ” thought Lady Iris, as she walked through the long lane called the 
Lover’s Lane outside King’s Forest. 

She had been visiting her poor, and had driven over in her little basket- 
carriage with its usual load of good things for their benefit. That morning 
she had been somewhat longer than usual, as there were a greater number 
of people ill, and, thinking that her ponies looked tired, she had sent the 
groom with them to the Caledon Arms, and had then walked on to her 
favourite haunt, the Lover’s Lane. She had areal affection for the place, 
and never went to King’s Forest without passing through it. 

The lane was entered from the high-road that led to King’s Forest, and 
ended in a coppice which led to the woods. It was a lovely spot, a place for 
loyers to tell love-stories in, for a poet to cull sweet fancies, or for happy 
children to play in. Lady Iris, her face slightly flushed with the wind, 
was walking slowly down the lane when she suddenly became aware of a very 
unpleasant sight, 

a 
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A powerfully-built, dirty-looking man, evidently of the lowest order of 
tramps, lay upon the grass, and by his side grazed an ass, a most miserable- 
looking animal. The man was apparently a travelling tinker, for some 
of the implements of his trade lay near him He watched her as she 
stepped daintily along, with an evil smile on his face, a terrible smile that, 
brave as she was, made her shudder. As she came nearer to him he half 
rose, and, leaning on his elbow, said— 

“¢ Have you anything to give, lady, to a man who is starving and tired ?” 

For a few moments she was irresolute. If she gave him money, she might 
be encouraging idleness and vice, and, if she refused, he might die of 
starvation. The ass certainly looked half-starved, if its owner did not. 
While she hesitated, the tramp sprang to his feet; he was a tall gaunt man, 
with a powerful frame and a savage-looking face. 

**Did you hear me? Jam starving. You can walk about with silk gowns ~ 
and gold chains, while I can get nothing to eat. I say it’s a shame!” 

‘¢'You have no right to speak to me in that way,” said Lady Iris bravely, 
although her heart beat with something like fear. ‘‘I have not refused to 
help you.” 

“‘Tf you help me, it will be all right; but I say again it isn’t fair. Why 
should one wear gold chains and another have to lie down because he is too 
weak from hunger to stand P”’ 

Lady Iris made no answer. The man certainly looked hungry, and 
something to eat might be what he really wanted. She took out her purse ; 
but, when she saw the evil gleam in his eyes as they rested upon it, she 
knew that she had done a very imprudent thing to allow him to see it. 
If he became rough or violent, there was no one near to help her. 

‘J tell you what,” he said gruffly; ‘‘ you seem one of the right sort. TI 
will make a bargain with you. I will say nothing about the gold chain if 
you will give me the purse just as it is. JI could snatch it from your hands 
if I liked; I could drag the chain from your neck and tear the rings from 
your fingers; but, if you will give me the purse, I will let you go. Now 
what do you say?” 

“*T shall give you what I think proper for your relief,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
nothing more.” 

She spoke bravely, yet her heart was beating with fear. She had read of 
ladies being murdered for plunder, and she looked from the brutal face of 
the man to the bright blue sky above. Was she, the idol of the fashionable 
world, to die there in a ditch, murdered by a common tramp? Yet it seemed 
to her easier to die than to yield to the insolence of the man. 

‘*]’m starving while you are thinking,” he said roughly. ‘‘I never like 
to hurt women; but a man’s patience cannot last for ever. Give me that 
purse, and you walk on free; refuse it, and one blow will place you at my 
mercy.” : 
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She looked at him, and the courage of her race arose within her. He 
drew nearer to her with his arm raised; in another moment he would have 
felled her to the ground ; but a strong arm intervened. 

“You contemptible coward! ”’ she heard a voice cry; and the next instant 
the burly frame of her enemy was stretched upon the grass. ‘‘ You scoundrel, 
to termfy and insult a lady!” 

Lady Iris looked from the prostrate footpad to her preserver, and her 
eyes rested upon the handsomest man she had ever seen, a man with a dark 
noble-looking face. He raised his hat and bowed, while the tramp moaned 
in the ditch. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, ‘that you should have been frightened by 
that fellow. I think it disgraceful that a lady cannot walk through a country 
lane without being insulted by a wretch like that. He is not fit to live!” 

A loud giyvan came from the ditch which almost made the stranger smile. 

“*T hope you are not hurt?” he continued. 

‘* No,” replied Lady Iris, ‘‘ not in the least ; but I was rather frightened.” 

“He will not be able to stir just yet,” said her preserver; ‘‘so I can 
send a policeman to him as soon as I can find one. In the meantime, if you 
will permit me, I will take you to a place of safety.” 

She was grateful to him for the assistance he had rendered her, and also 
for the offer he had made. Although she would not own it, the fright had 
been a severe one; and he saw that her face was pale and that she trembled. 

<‘ Will you take my advice,” he went on, ‘‘and rest for a few minutes? 
I am sure you cannot walk far; and I dare not leave you, or I would go for 
a carriage. If you will permit me, I will remain near you until you have 
somewhat recovered.” 

She was glad to sit down upon the green bank, and it was a relief to 
throw off the white-plumed hat and let the summer wind play on her brow. 
A few minutes later the earth and the sky seemed to meet, a mist came over 
her eyes, and she knew no more. It was the first time that Lady Iris had 
ever fainted, and the sensation was new and terrible to her. 

When she opened her eyes again, she found the dark face bending over her 
and strong arms sustaining her. 

‘¢ Are you better?” said the stranger kindly. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

‘¢T am more frightened than hurt,” she answered. ‘‘I am much obliged 
to you for your kindness, and am sorry to have given you so much trouble. I 
can walk well enough now.” 

‘*You had better sit still a little longer,” said her protector; and there was 
such a charm in his voice that she obeyed without thinking. 

He stood at some little distance, with the air of one who wished to take 
care of her, yet did not wish to be obtrusive; her eyes lingered on him, for 
she had seen no one like him. He was an exceedingly handsome man, a man 


who would attract attention wherever he went. He was a stranger in the 
re H 2 
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neighbourhood, and she wondered who he could be. He must be a 
gentleman, she thought; his whole bearing showed him to be one. 

‘‘ What can I do for you?” he asked, coming near her. ‘I should not 
like to leave you alone while I go to seek help; but, even if you live in the 
neighbourhood, you will not, I think, be able to reach home on foot.’’ 

She was relieved from all further anxiety by hearing the sound of carriage- 
wheels ; and, looking down the lane, she saw the groom in her basket-carriage 
driving towards her. . 

‘Your carriage, I imagine P” said the stranger. ‘*I am very glad.” 

So should she have been; but her first feeling was one of regret that she 
must leave him. He had been so kind and so gentle, and he was so unlike 
every one else. As they walked slowly towards the carriage, she said to him— 

‘*'You have been very good to me; you have saved my life—for no doubt 
that man would have killed me. Will you add one favour by saying nothing 
about it? My father would never let me come to King’s Forest again if he 
knew of my adventure.” 

‘*T will not mention it; but let me beg of you to be careful. It is not 
safe for ladies to wander through these lonely lanes. May I know whom I 
have had the happiness of assisting ?”’ 

‘Tam Lady Iris Fayne,” she answered quickly. 

‘“‘ And I,” he said, raising his hat, ‘‘am Captain Allan Osburn—at your 
service.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Wuar subtle change had come over everything? Lady Iris Payne was 
driving home through the same green lanes, along the same white roads, with 
the same grand range of hills rising to the west, and yet to her the world was 
changed. ‘The sunshine seemed to have grown brighter and more golden, 
and the music of the birds struck her as it had never done before. 

She had gone out that morning without fear or anxiety, and had met with 
a disagreeable adventure which had so far frightened her that she had fainted 
for the first time in her life; but that adventure seemed to have happened 
long since—it was impossible to imagine that it had occurred that same 
morning. She could not forget her protector’s beautiful dark eloquent eyes. 
Why did they haunt her? There must surely be a reason for it. Suddenly 
it struck her what it was. 

In the library at Chandos, her favourite room, hung a picture that had been 
painted by one of England’s greatest artists. Lord Caledon had seen it in the 
Academy, and had been so struck with it that he had purchased it and 
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had it hung up in the library. It was a magnificent painting of Sir Lancclot, 
and underneath it were these words— 
‘6 A boweshot from her bower-caves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves ; 
Lhe sun came dazzling through the leaves, — 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot.” 


The painting was as perfect as the peem— 
‘6 The gemmy bridle glittered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy.” 


But the artist’s skill had been chiefly lavished on the face of Sir Lancelot, 
so dark, so proud, so handsome. 


¢ Fis broad clear brow in sunlight glowed ; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
ITis coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot.” 


The splendid dark face had an expression of high courage, and the dark 
eyes, as they gazed upon Camelot, had no fear in them. Sir Lancelot looked 
indeed a hero. 

Yes, that was what had struck her. The face of the knight in the picture, 
which had always been her ideal of manly beauty, was exactly like the face 
of Captain Allan Osburn; the resemblance was perfect. Captain Osburn 
might have sat as the artist’s model; he had the same dark eloquent eyes 
and the same fearless look. How remarkable it was that the face of a stranger 
should resemble that of the knight in the picture! 

She blushed a hot crimson blush as she remembered how she had looked at 
that picture and had fancied that, if ever she loved any one, it would be a 
hero with a face like Sir Lancelot’s—dark, full of pride and dignity, with 
gleams of tenderness in the eyes and round the curved lips. ‘‘ But,” she had 
said to herself, ‘‘ where is such a face to be found? ” 

When she reached Chandos, she went first to her own room to collect het 
thoughts, which had gone a little astray—so it seemed to her—and then, 
haunted still by the dark eyes, she went to see the picture. It was the first 
thing that attracted attention on entering the room; nearly every visitor 
went at once to it and began to praise it. 

As Lady Iris drew nearer to the painting, it seemed to her as though the 
dark pictured eyes smiled and a ray of light escaped from them. She went 
close to it and studied it long and intently ; there was no mistake—it was no 
fancy of hers—there was a most wonderful resemblance, What true steadfast 
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eyes they were, and how any woman might trust her love, life, and honour in 
such hands! As she steod watching the picture, looking as she did so as 
beautiful as a poet’s dream, with her fair hair and lovely face, she could not 
help repeating to herself the remainder of the lines— 


66 From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the erystal mirror 3 
‘ Tirra lirra,’ by the river, 
Sang Sir Lancelot.” 


She said to herself that she had not noticed one half of the beauties of the 
picture before; then suddenly, as though she were compelled to do it, she 
repeated aloud the words— 


6¢ She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces through the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She looked down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide, 
The mirror eracked from side to side 3 
6 Zhe curse is come upon me!’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


‘¢ What words— ‘* The curse is come upon me!” cried the Lady of Shalott’! 

‘The curse’! What does that mean?” 
Lady Iris stopped to ask herself the question, What curse fell upon the 
lovely Lady of Shalott when she saw Sir Lancelot ride out from between the 
barley-sheaves? She looked at his face—the web flew, the mirror cracked, 
and the curse fell upon her! It could be but one thing, and that was 
love. But how could love be a curse? 

Lady Iris smiled at her own fanciful thoughts; there seemed to be some 
strange analogy between her case and that of the lady in the poem. She had 
looked at the face of the stranger, she had heard his name, his dark eyes had 
smiled once into hers—and here she was in the same mood with the Lady 
of Shalott; she had left her web and her loom, she was ready with bent 
brow and white folded hands to pace the room. Had the curse, if it were 
a curse, fallen upon her? Love could never be a curse! 

Then she laughed aloud at her whimsical fancies. All this had arisen because 
she had met a stranger with a face like that in her favourite picture—she, whe 
had been wooed by some of the handsomest men in England and now hardly 
remembered their features. If ever by any chance she should see him again, 
if by any accident he should ever come to Chandos, she would show him this 
picture, and ask him if he detected the resemblance. She looked with a 
gay glad smile into the dark pictured face. 
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“‘ Good-bye, Sir Lancelot!” she cried, as she was quitting the room. 

She went back to the drawing-room, and for the first time felt something 
like a void in her life. In the distance she heard sounds that jarred upon her 
ear—the voices of men and the laughter of women; for Chandos at that time 
was full of visitors. She felt no desire to join them, no great interest in 
any of them ; she wondered why she had to fill up her life with such dull tame 
friendships, why her time must be occupied with duties that had in them no 
great pleasure. There was a sense of loneliness even in the midst of her 
gaiety, a sudden longing for some one in particular, a sudden awakening to 
the fact that she was young and that her heart asked for love. 

She fled from the voices and the laughter out into the quiet lime-grove, 
and, bending her flushed face over a lily, she laughed while the tears stood in 

er eyes. 

<‘ What has come to me?” she cried. ‘‘I believe, dreadful as it is, that I 
want a Lancelot of my own—not a Lancelot in a poem or a picture, but a 
living, breathing Lancelot. ‘ ‘‘ The curse is come upon me!” cried the Lady 
of Shalott.’ I shall begin to think that I am like her soon. My face burns, 
my heart beats wildly, I can interest myself in nothing, and every one seems 
commonplace and uninteresting. It is all your fault, Sir Lancelot—not 
mine!” 

Those who admired and loved her noticed that there was a change in her. 
She laughed and talked and was as brilliant as usual; but every now and 
then a thoughtful look came over the radiant face, tender gleams stole into 
the proud eyes, and sweeter music into the gentle voice. 

That evening, when the guests had retired and she was alone with the Earl, 
she longed to tell him of her adventure; but, if she did so, she reminded 
herself, he would certainly never allow her to ride through the lanes alone 
again. One question she did venture to ask him— 

‘¢ Are there any strangers about in the neighbourhood, papa, any visitors 
anywhere ?’”’—and she had to hide her face lest he should see the flush 
that had risen to it. 

‘No, my dear, none that I have heard of,’ he replied; and she wondered 
a little. 

Before she went to resf; she paid one more visit to the picture. The moon- 
light rested upon it, and there seemed to be a gleam of tenderness in the 
dark noble face, 
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CHAPTER XYI. 


Morx practical thoughts came to Lady Iris with the morning light. 
Thinking of the face and figure of the man who had befriended her, she said 
to herself that he must be of noble birth, for such faces were not to be found 
among commoners. Good blood must show itself; it was one of those things 
that could not be hidden. She wondered if his lineage was as ancient as her 
own, if he came from a family like hers, famous in history. 

‘‘He could not have a prouder motto than mine,” she thought. ‘* Held 
with honour ’—~no motto could be prouder than that.” 

Suddenly she remembered that she could find out all about him if she 
consulted Burke’s Peerage. : 

More than an hour she spent in turning over the pages of the book. 
There were Osburns in plenty, but she could not tell to which he belonged. 
‘Osburn ”’ was the family name of the Lords of Gorton, of the Earls of Enfield, 
and the Barons of Lowe; he might belong to any of these families. To her 
highly-strung imagination none of them was good enough for him—with 
his face and manner he ought to be a prince at least. What was he doing in 
the lanes of King’s Forest ? Where was he staying? Whom was he visiting? 
Not the Clyffardes; and it could not be the Bardons. She smiled at the idea 
of such a man ae the Bardons. 

Then she looked through the landed gentry, and again she found pinat 
Osburns—the Osburns of "Moote, of Lanreagh, of Sketchley. The Osburns of 
Sketchley had sons in the Army; she made a note of that. They were a 


very old family, and had declined a peerage, preferring the old name ‘‘ Osburn 
of Sketchley ” to any other which could be given to them. In her own mind, 


without any particular reason, she decided that he was one of the Osburns 
of Sketchley. 

The long summer day passed, and to Lady Iris it was one of the longest 
and dreariest of her life. She did not care for the compliments and 
flattery of men or the amiable platitudes of women. 

‘*T am weary of it all,” she said. ‘‘I feel to-day as though I must run 
away from all of them. I am tired of everybody but papa.” 

All at once a vague dread came over her. She had met this stranger 
unexpectedly, and she fancied that his face had lighted up at the mention of 
her naive, as though it were somewhat familiar to him. What if he were 
only passing thi ugh the neighbourhood, and she should never see him again ? 
What if that first glimpse were to be her last? She did not know it, but it was 
that thought which took the light from the sunshine and made life seem 
more heavy and dull than it had ever been before. 


ss 
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‘¢ He really sayed my life,” she said to herself. ‘There is no doubt about 
it; that horrible man would and could have killed me with one blow. Yes, 
he saved my life, and I hardly thanked him for it. I should like to see him 
once again, just to thank him properly, which I feel that I did not do. 
Besides, he was so kind to me, and I said nothing about that. I hope he 
will not think me rude or ungrateful. I should like to look into his face 
again, to touch his hand, and thank him for saving my life.” 

A ball was to be given that evening at Hyne Court, and the whole party 
at Chandos, with the excention of Lord Caledon, had promised to be 
present. Hyne Court under the sway of the millionnaire and Hyne Court 
under the rule of Lady Avice were two very different places. When the 
millionnaire resided there, people slighted the invitations and sneered at 
the entertainments; now invitations were eagerly sought after, and the 
entertainments were unequalled in the county. 

In the afternoon Lady Iris’s maid reminded her of her engagement. 

‘‘You have given me no orders, my lady,” she said, ‘‘and I thought 
perhaps you had forgotten it.” 

“¢T had indeed,” answered Lady Iris, who did not care to be interrupted 
and called from her day-dreams by anything so prosaic as a ball at Hyne 
Court; ‘‘I had forgotten all about it.” 

“¢ Evidently no one will be there whom my lady cares to meet,”’ thought 
the maid. After waiting a few moments, she said, ‘‘ What shall I prepare for 
you, my lady? What jewels will you wear?” 

Lady Iris was still looking out at the trees, and did not seem in the least 
interested in the ball. 

‘* Anything,” she replied hastily. ‘‘I do not care which. I leave it to 
you, Clara.” 

“‘ But, my lady—I am sorry to trouble you—is it one of the nights when 
you wish to excel?” 

‘‘No; anything will do,” answered Lady Iris. 

What pleasure could the ball give to her? She was tired of dancing, and 
weary of flattery and compliments; the very thought of the entertainment was 
- distasteful to her. What would it matter? What did anything matter? 
This was indeed an unusual mood for bright Lady Iris. 

It was arranged that dinner should be served an hour earlier than 
usual, so that the ladies should not be hurried in the preparation of their 
toilets. The coming ball was the one subject of discussion among the visitors 
at Chandos. 

‘‘T am almost sorry that I cannot go,” said Lord Caledon. ‘I am told 
that there is a large party staying at the Court, and that the ball will be an 
excellent one. There are many people visiting just now in the neighbourhood, 
and one does not mind a drive of a few miles in the summer for a ball such as 
Jady Avice gives.” 


‘ 
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Then and then only it occurred to Lady Iris Fayne that she might probably 
meet the stranger there. How blind she had been not to think of that 
before! Of course, if he were staying with any of the county families, he 
would.be there. How could she have overlooked the possibility ? 

She hastened to her room the moment dinner was over, and rang for her maid. 

‘‘ Clara,’’ she said, ‘I have made a great mistake. Instead of not caring 
about what I wear, I want the most beautiful dress I have! Do you hear, 
Clara?” 

‘‘T hear, my lady; but the time is so short—only one hour before you 
start. But I will do my best.” 

And her ‘best’? was charming, for Lady Iris had never looked so fair. 
Clara had chosen a dress of white silk with a blue velvet train, both dress and 
train being richly trimmed with pearls. A tiara of rare pearls crowned the 
fair hair and a pearl necklace was clasped round the white throat. ven 
Lord Caledon was startled by the rare loveliness of his daughter when she 
came in to say good-bye, and he stifled the sigh which rose to his lips. 

Lady Iris was very silent during the drive to Hyne Court. She was a 
little ashamed of her eagerness about her dress, and a little shy respecting 
her own loveliness, for she knew that she had never looked more beautiful. 

% ¥ ue # # * 

The party from Chandos were eagerly awaited at Hyne Court. John 
Bardon did not seem to be quite himself; he walked from one room to 
another, inspecting the arrangements, looking with critical eyes at the 
decorations and the flowers, lingering with something like pride in the grand 
banqueting-hall, where the table was laden with gold and silver. 

‘< There is nothing better to be seen at Chandos—I am sure of that,” he 
said—‘‘ and Lady Iris will confess it too. ‘With all his grandeur, the Karl of 
Caledon cannot match that.” 

It pleased him to think that his splendid table-service outdid the Karl’s 
ancient plate, and that the hall in which he gave his banquets—and right royal 
ones they were—was more magnificent than the hall at Chandos. There was 
some little comfort for him in these things. Nevertheless he was restless 
and uneasy, while his face grew pale at times and his lips trembled. 

‘¢ She deserves it. I swore to have my revenge—and I will have it,” he 
repeated to himself. ‘‘ Let it cost me what it may, I will be revenged on her. 
She almost drove me mad with her scorn, and now she must suffer for it.” 

He walked round the grounds, and found. everything in excellent order. 
The alleys were to be lighted with coloured lamps, the fountains were to 
play under a lime-light, and in different parts of the grounds bands of music 
were to be placed, hidden by the trees. 

Presently he overtook Captain Osburn, who was enjoying a cigar. 

‘TJ think,” said John Bardon, ‘‘that everything is in order. I cannot 
seo that anything is wanting.” 
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‘Nor can I,” returned the Captain. ‘It looks to me like an earthly 
Paradise. If I never enjoyed a dance in my life before, I shall do so to-night 
I have never cared for balls, but this is out of the common groove.” 

*« My wife knows how to entertain,” said John Bardon, with some pride. 

“Lady Avice certainly understands everything that is most pleasant,” 
answered Allan. 

They had become friends—the honest handsome soldier and the master of 
Hyne Court. John Bardon looked upon him with something like admiration, 
and Allan, although he perceived the other’s faults, made allowance for 
them, and liked John Bardon, of whom he saw only the bright side. 

“We shall have some pretty girls here to-night,” saidJohn Bardon. ‘Do 
* you care much about pretty girls, Captain Osburn?” 

“‘T have not had many opportunities to care about them,” replied the 
Captain, smiling. ; 

He had never mentioned his encounter with Lady Iris, although he hai 
longed with all his heart to ask some questions about her. 

** You will see some to-night,” said John Bardon; ‘‘ but the most beautiful 
of all is Lady Iris Fayne, the daughter and heiress of Lord Caledon of Chandos. 
You have heard of her, of course?” 

“*T should say that almost every one in England has heard of Lady Iris 
Fayne. She is the beauty of the day, is she not?” 

‘“ Yes; and she is as proud as—well, as proud as she is beautiful.” 

“We are all proud, I think,” said Captain Osburn, with a smile, ‘‘ but we 
show it in different ways. Her pride will not cause me any concern.” 

“* She will not show it to you, Osburn. She is certain to like you—I am sure 
of that. I will introduce you, and you will see if I am not right.” 

John Bardon tried to look and behave as usual; but, after this little 
conversation, he lost his ease and went about with a pale anxious face. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue ball-room at Hyne Court was magnificently lighted and superbly 
decorated. On either side rose great banks of flowers, interspersed with 
palms and ferns. Little fountains played in the conservatories, which were 
lighted by lamps of golden hue, and pretty cool nooks were to be found 
amongst the greenery. 

John Bardon felt very proud of his home as he stood by the side of his 
wife to welcome her guests. 

“¢ Chandos never looked better than this,” he told himself; ‘‘and even 
Lady Iris must own it.” 
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Although his house was filled with visitors and the ede of the county were 
expected at the ball, his thoughts were centred on her. He wondered what 
she would think, and if by any chance there would cross her mind the faintest 
shadow of regret when she saw all the glories of Hyne Court as revealed 
that night. 

‘‘She might have done worse than marry me,” he thought, ‘‘ beautiful, 
wealthy, and noble as she is. But my revenge will be sweet!” 

Under some pretext Lady Avice kept Captain Osburn by her side. Perhaps 
she thought it added to her dignity to have this magnificent-looking man near 
her. 

There was some little nervousness on John Bardon’s part when the party 
from Chandos entered the room; his face flushed, then grew deathly pale. 
He bowed to Lady Iris, and stood before her speechless as his eyes fell upon 
her marvellous beauty. Then he recovered himself and spoke to her. A 
ripple of dislike passed over the face of Lady Avice as the fair queenly 
girl in the blue velvet and pearls came up to her—a ripple that was 
succeeded by a smile—and it was seldom well for those upon whom Lady 
Avice smiled in that way. She received Lady Iris with stately grace. No 
one would have dreamed that in her heart there was hatred so bitter that she 
would have trampled upon the beautiful face if she could, and marred its 
loveliness. 

Lady Avice turned to the rest of the party, and John Bardon, with a 
profound bow, with a pale face and trembling lips, with a heart torn by 
passion, pity, and hate, introduced Captain Osburn to Lady Iris. 

They smiled slightly as their eyes met; but neither of them, by word or 
sign, gave any idea that they had met before. Lady Iris was inexpressibly 
pleased to see her preserver agair. She murmured a few words—she never 
remembered what they were—and he bowed, thinking the whole world did 
not contain another woman one half so fair. 

Lady Iris knew that she must dance the first dance with John Bardon, and 
she decided to save as many others as she could for Captain Osburn, in case 
he should ask for them, as she thought he was sure to do. 

‘<You have kept the first dance for me, Lady Iris ?” said John Bardon, in 
a low constrained tone; and, although he hated her, she looked so fair at 
that moment that he could have worshipped her. 

Then Captain Osburn spoke. 

‘‘ May I ask for one dance, Lady Iris?” he inquired. 

She smiled, and, without thinking, placed her tablets in his hand, saying— 

‘You may take what you will.” 

He chose three waltzes ; and then John Bardon and his companion passed 
on, Lady Iris’s hand resting on her former suitor’s arm. 

“Ts Captain Osburn staying with you?” she asked, trying to speak 
carelessly, but not succeeding very well, 
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There was something in her voice that betrayed her anxiety, and John 
Bardon was keen enough to detect it. His heart gave a bound. Was it 
possible that his plan had already begun to succeed ? 

‘¢Yes, he is staying with us,” he replied; ‘‘and very much honoured we 
are by his presence.” 

She looked at him in wonder; it was seldom that he said so much as that. 

‘¢ My wife thinks there is no one like him,” he continued; ‘‘and I agree 
with her. He is one of the most high-minded and noble men I have ever 
met.” 

“You are quite enthusiastic about him, Mr. Bardon. I have never heard 
you speak of any one so warmly before.” 

‘*No,” he replied thoughtfully, ‘‘I do not think you have; but the truth 
is, though you may laugh at it and think it absurd, I love the man—no 
other word expresses it.” 

Lady Iris liked her companion better at that moment than she had ever 
liked kim before. 

‘¢T do not wonder,” she said ; ‘¢and your enthusiasm is catching, Mr. Bardon. 
Tell me about your friend. What regiment is he in?” 

He told her, adding all that he had heard in his praise. 

‘¢ They tell me,” he continued, ‘‘ that he is one of the most promising officers 
in her Majesty’s service; and that is saying a great deal, is it not?” 

‘Yes, a great deal; but he looks as though it were true. His friends 
would have an easier time of it than his foes.” 

John Bardon laughed—and, though she did not detect it, there was a 
strange weird sound in the laugh. 

“*T do not often quote poetry,” he said—‘‘it is not in my line; but a few 
words of a verse that I came across years ago fixed themselves in my memory, 
and I have never forgotten them. ‘They describe his character exactly.” 

‘¢ What words are they?” she asked curiously. 

‘‘The words of Tennyson—‘ Truest friend and noblest foe.’ That is just 
what he would be; and, to tell you the truth, I would far rather that I were 
his foe than the friend of another.” 

‘You give him high praise,” she said gently. Every word that he uttered 
—she could not tell why—delighted her. 

“‘T could not speak too highly of him if I were to try,” he answered ; 
‘‘and I am not given to exaggeration.” 

He looked at her face, and must have seen something there that startled 
him, for his own grew paler and graver. 

“Osburn,” she said musingly. ‘‘It is a good name; but I do not 
remember to have met any Osburns, except the family of Lord Gower. Does 
he belong to them?” 

‘‘No,” replied John Bardon; ‘the may be, I believe he is, distantly 
related to them, but the families have not been friendly for many years.” 
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** Ts he one of the Osburns of Sketchley ?” she asked. 

His lips grew whiter, and he paused a moment; then he thought of his 
revenge. ‘‘I will have it,” he said to himseli—‘‘I will have it, if I sutter 
afterwards !” 

‘¢ What did you ask ime, Lady Iris ?” he inquired, as though he had not heard 
her words. . 

‘<Ts he one of the Osburns of Sketchley ?”’ she repeated. 

He knew that if he answered affirmatively the falsehood would not be so — 
easily discovered as if he said that he was one of the Gowers. 

“Yes,” he replied deliberately ; ‘‘he is one of the Osburns of Sketchley. 
I could not think of the name.”’ 

‘‘Then he is a gentleman!” she cried. ‘‘I felt sure of that. He looks 
like a man of noble birth.” . 

Again John Bardon’s heart gave a great bound. Was she falling so 
readily and easily into the trap ? 

‘You must not speak of Sketchley to him,” he said, ‘‘ as he cannot bear any 
allusion to it; but he is very wealthy. There is a little romance about him 
too.” ; . 

“Ts there? Tell it to me, Mr. Bardon,” she requested eagerly. 

‘¢T will, if you will give me your word never to repeat it, not even to him; 
he would never forgive me if you did.” 

‘‘T will never repeat it—you know that, Mr. Bardon; you know how fully 
and perfectly you may trust me. What is the romance?” 

“*T cannot give you all the details,”” he replied—‘‘ he did mention them to 
me, but I have forgotten them.”’ The fact was that he had not imagination 
enough to invent a story. ‘‘The romance is that he is entitled to much 
more honour and to a title, but for his mother’s sake he has relinquished 
them.” 

“* How can that be?” she asked eagerly. 

‘*T do not remember; but you must not think that there is any dishonour 
attached to his mother or himself—nothing of the kind. I wish I had a 
better memory—I never could remember family complications ; but when he 
told me I said to myself that I had never met with such an instance of self- 
sacrifice.” 

She did not stop to think whether his story—the story by which he blinded 
and deluded her—was true or not. Captain Osburn was of gentle birth, and 
for his mother’s sake, in some vague romantic way, he had given up title 
and fortune. She was not surprised; he seemed capable of any noble action, 
of any heroic sacrifice. She felt no curiosity to know what he had done; it 
was sufficient that he had done it. 

‘* Remember your promise that you will never say one word to him,” John 
Bardon went on. ‘‘It may be that some day, if he knows you well, he will 
tell you his story himself. On that day think of me. You may say just 
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this much to him, that I have told you how we first met. This is our 
dance, Lady Iris.” And, as he stood by her side, he wiped great drops of 
perspiration, arising either from fear or anguish, from his brow. 

Ten minutes afterwards Lady Iris found herself talking to the man to 
whom she honestly believed she owed her life. It was a novel sensation for 
her. Hitherto she had accepted with indifference the homage offered to her, 
not troubling herself in the least to amuse or entertain those who were 
talking to her; but now she found herself watching her new friend’s face to see 
if his eyes gleamed with amusement; and she exerted herself to interest him. 

‘There was an interval between the dances, and Captain Osburn took her to 
a seat in a corner of the room which was placed before masses of sweet-smelling 
flowers. . 

‘Tt will be better for you to rest a little before the next dance,” he said 
gently. 

She could hardly tell how it was, but there was a tone of command in his’ 
voice, even while it was most gentle, that seemed to compel obedience. She 
sat down, and he stood bending over her, his noble figure and dark 
magnificent face contrasting strongly with her fair and delicate loveliness. 

“It seems so strange,” she said, ‘‘to meet you here. I had begun to 
think this morning that I should never see you again.” 

“You honoured me then by thinking of me?” 

- She was quite unconscious of all that her words implied, and answered 
readily— 

‘¢'Yes, I thought of you. How could I help it when you saved my life?” 

‘J am not sure that I did that, Lady Iris. I can hardly believe that the 
fellow, brute as he was, would have killed you.” 

‘¢T saw murder in his eyes,”’ she returned calmly. ‘‘I think his heart was 
so set upon getting money that he would have taken my life. By-the-bye, 
what became of him?” 

“TJ sent for the police,” he replied, smiling. ‘‘I dared not, although I 
longed to do it, charge him with assault, because your name must in that 
ease have been brought into it, and that I knew you would not like.” 

“¢ T should have been ee distressed,” shesaid. ‘‘I thank you very much 
for your thoughtfulness.” 

“¢ You may ety upon one thing,” continued Allan, ‘‘ that to the last day 
of his life he will regret having raised his hand against you.” 

Her face drooped, and she spoke hurriedly. 

“*Captain Osburn, you must not consider me magraeert I may have 
appeared cold and ‘Henke bis: but from my heart I thank you for your 
assistance.” 

She held out her hand to him, and it lay for one moment in his warm 
elasp. He felt that he could have knelt down before her and have worshipped 
her; his heart was beating fast, and his pulses throbbed. The beautiful 
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face, all the pride gone from it and softened into tenderness, the sweet voice 
that seemed to stir his very soul, mastered him for the moment. But he was 
one of those who do not give way to emotion. With an effort he conquered 
his feelings, and said— . 

‘*T was delighted to be able to render you a service—I cannot tell you how 
delighted. I shall always consider that day in the green lane as the 
happiest day of my life.” 

Just then the first notes of the waltz sounded through the room. Lady 
Tris looked up with a smile at her companion. 

“Do you like dancing ?” she asked. 

‘*Not much,” he answered frankly; ‘‘nor, to tell you the truth, Lady 
Tris, do I think that any man really cares much about it. I am more at home 
on horseback than in a quadrille. I hardly dare to say so; but I think there 
is something a little effeminate in the pastime.” 

‘Then we will sit here quietly while this dance lasts—that is, if you like 
to do so.” 

‘It is the greatest favour you can grant me,” he replied. ‘*I had hardly 
dared to hope for such a pleasure.” 

So they sat conversing, while the sweet music of the dreamy waltz floated 
through the room and the fragrance of the flowers reached them. This was 
for them the first faint dawning of love’s young dream—a sweet experience 
to be remembered by both while life lasted. It was not that they said much 
while together ; but to both was coming swiftly and surely the one great dawn 
of passion that never returns. 

The cessation of the music startled them, and a great wave of colour rushed 
into the girl’s face. 

‘¢ How long we have been sitting here!’ she said. 

** Tt has seemed but a few moments to me,” he answered ; ‘* but I must resign 
my happiness now, for I see dark frowns and envious faces. Your partners 
wish to claim you, Lady Iris.” 

He left her with a bow, and all the brightness seemed to go with fas 
She was unwilling to leave the pretty 100k where she had been so happy, 
unwilling to at her thoughts to any one else, or to dance. All that she 
cared to do was to sit still and wait until he returned—sit and think of every 
word he had uttered, and wonder what he would say when they met next. 
Her mind was full of him, and every changing expression of the handsome 
face was before her eyes. 

‘¢T knew there were such men in the world,” she said to herself. ‘If 
they can be found in pictures and poems, why not in real life ?”’ 

Then she was forced to give up her dreams. One after another her 
partners came to her, and she was compelled to dance. ‘Those of her partners 
who had been accustomed to her wit and delicate satire wondered why she was 
so silent that night, what the new light on her face and in her eyes meant, ' 
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why she seemed more beautiful than ever, yet farther from them. Once 
when there was a longer pause than usual between the dances, Lady Avice 
came up to her. 

“You are looking remarkably well to-night, Lady Iris,”’ she said—which, 
for the mistress of Hyne Court, was an unusual compliment. It was very 
seldom that she admired any one’s looks. 

‘‘T am very well and very happy,” replied the young beauty, ‘‘and have 
never enjoyed a ball so much before, Lady Avice.” 

A slow smile that was not pleasant to see came over the elder woman’s face. 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” she said. ‘‘ We have some very nice people here ; 
and I consider it the best attended of any ball we have given at the Court.” 

There was silence for a few moments; and then Lady Avice said slowly— 

“‘ Have you been introduced to our esteemed visitor Captain Osburn? I 
forget.” 

Her small eyes keenly scrutinised Lady Iris’s face, over which a lovely flush 
spread. The heiress could not control the brightness that shone in her eyes 
at the sound of his name. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ Mr. Bardon introduced me.” 

‘I consider him,’”’ remarked Juady Avice, ‘‘an ideal man. What do you 
think of him, Lady Iris?” 

The girl’s colour deepened; but an answer did not come readily; so Lady 
Avice went on— 

“‘ He has been staying with us for a week, and I am enchanted with him— 
that is more, I believe, than I have ever said of any man. He is just the 
man one reads of in stories and poems—the sort of man who makes other men 
seem commonplace. He is so fearless, and yet so gentle; he has the sweetest 
of tempers and the kindest of hearts. I have seen him do two things since he 
has been here that are no doubt characteristic of him.” 

‘‘ What were they ?” asked Lady Iris; and she was quite unconscious of 
the interest her face expressed. 

‘¢The first was this. Mr. Bardon recently purchased a pair of horses 
—certainly the most fiery and mettlesome creatures I have ever seen. The 
other day one of the grooms had them out together for exercise. Well, they 
took fright and started off at a gallop. The man was thrown from his seat 
and dragged along the ground for some distance. Fortunately Captain Osburn 
was close by; and he at once sprang forward, and, grasping the bridle of 
the horse on which the groom had been riding, stopped them. I was out in 
the grounds at the time, and I expected every moment that he would be kicked 
to death by the other horse ; but no—he stood his ground, and the trembling, 
panting animals found their master. I never saw a more courageous act.” 

‘‘ What was the other thing he did?” asked Lady Iris. 

A smile came over Lady Avice’s plain face which almost beautified it. 

‘¢Tf I have a weakness,” she said, ‘‘it is for my little Dione. I think 
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there is not another child in the world like him. Ie fell down a day or two 
ago—he is just beginning to walk—and Captain Osburn, who had no idea 
that I was watching, lifted him from the ground; and I saw then how gentle 
and tender a strong man could be if he chose.” 

‘*You seem to admire him very much,” said Lady Iris; and there rose in 
her heart a faint feeling of jealousy even of the baby whom he had raised 
with kisses and caresses from the ground. 

‘*T must confess,”’ answered Lady Avice, ‘‘ that I do like Captain Osburn ; 
and I shall be sorry when he leaves us.” 

The sudden paling of the beautiful face was not lost upon her. 

‘‘ Leave you?” questioned Lady Iris. ‘‘ Why, when will he go?” 

**Not yet. I hope that he will remain a few weeks now that he is here. 
He is very much sought after, and receives many invitations—of course that is 
only to be expected. I tell Mr. Bardon that I do not believe he will leave this 
neighbourhood disengaged. He seems to admire Laura Seymour very much.” 

‘‘ Laura Seymour !”’ echoed Lady Iris. ‘‘ Whoisshe? Ido not know her.” 

‘“‘The new Rector’s daughter, a fine handsome girl—a brunette—some- 
thing in his own style. I hear that he admires her very much; ” and again 
a smile came over Lady Avice’s face as she noticed that the colour did not 
return to Lady Iris’s. 

They could see him in the distance, the tall soldierly figure, and the dark 
noble-leoking head towering above the rest. 

‘‘ He is a fine-looking man,” said Lady Avice. ‘‘ My husband will have it 
that he is one of the finest-looking men in the Army. If I were a queen, I 
should like a body-guard of such men.” 

Lady Iris laughed; but she was not pleased in her heart. What right 
had Lady Avice to think so much of him ? 

There was an evil smile on the plain face as Lady Avice said— 

‘‘My husband tells me that he is one of the Osburns of Sketchley; and 
they have some of the oldest and best blood in England in their veins.” 

‘“‘T should take him for a prince,” said Lady Iris, ‘if I judged from 
appearances ;”’ and Lady Avice felt quite satisfied with her night’s work. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue ball at Hyne Court showed no signs of flagging. And after the lapse 
of an hour Lady Iris Fayne was again sought by Captain Osburn; and pre- 
sently they stood in the brilliantly-lighted conservatory, where the warm 
air was laden with fragrance and more than one pair of lovers had sought 
refuge. Her interest in him had deepened and grown stronger from what she 
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had heard from Lady Avice, while every moment his love for her throve and 
increased. She was anxious to know if there was any truth in the rumour 
about Laura Seymour; not that it mattered in the least to her, she was 
careful to say to herself, but it was well to be acquainted with these things. 
He was not the kind of man one could banter about love; still she was bent 
upon knowing the truth. So Lady Iris set to work to extract the desired 
information from him. 

Of course, she said to herself as she opened her fan, it could not matter to 
her ; it was no business of hers. She had no right to interfere—nor should she 
interfere ; but she was interested. Therefore, if he were likely to admire or 
care for any one in the neighbourhood, she ought to know it. She would 
not admit to herself that there was the faintest shadow of jealousy in 
her thoughts. She looked at him, and her eyes fell before the evident 
admiration expressed in his. 

“¢ Have you been staying long at the Court?” she asked, intending to reach 
her point by degrees, and quite unconscious that Lady Avice had merely told 
her of Laura Seymour in order to increase her interest by arousing a little 
jealousy. 

‘A week—perhaps a day or two more,” he replied; ‘‘I almost forget. 
The only thing of which I am quite certain is this—that for the last few 
days I have kept no account of time, nor can I tell how it has passed!” 

“Do you know many people in the neighbourhood of King’s Forest?’ she 
asked. 

‘¢No, not many, Lady Iris.” 

‘¢ Have you called upon the new Rector yet?” 

“‘Yes, I know him very well. Doctor Seymour, you mean? He is a 
gentleman and a scholar; I admire him, and I often go to the Rectory.” 

Then their eyes met; and, though she did not know it, in hers there was 
just a faint shadow of reproach. ‘‘Some one has been telling her that I 
admire Miss Seymour,” he thought, his keen instinct, his quick power of 
perception, making her thoughts clear to him. 

‘¢It is a very happy household,” he continued. ‘*The Rector is a 
thorough gentleman, his wife a kind amiable lady, and his daughter a bright 
clever girl.” 

The tone in which he spoke relieved her. If he cared for Laura 
Seymour, he would not mention her name so lightly. 

‘¢Tt is very amusing,”’ he went on, ‘‘to hear Mrs. Seymour talk to her 
daughter. She thinks the highest vocation a woman can have is to be a 
clergyman’s wife, and she is training her daughter for it. Iwas both amused 
and touched by it. I hope fervently that Mrs. Seymour will be rewarded 
by seeing her daughter marry a bishop!” 

Lady Iris laughed a glad little laugh that showed a light heart. She 
raised her smiling eyes to his. 

12 
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‘They told me that you admired Laura Seymour,” she said frankly. ‘1 
did not think it was true.” 

‘Tt is not true—not in the sense in which they have used the word. I 
admire the whole family, but not one member more than another.” 

She did not understand the sudden sweet sensation of relief that came to her, 
and she went to meet her fate more blindly than most girls. She walked to 
the end of the conservatory where a group of shrubs with golden blossoms stood. 
She looked most fair and queenly in her blue velvet and pearls, with a faint flush 
on her face and the love-light in her eyes. She placed herself in front of 
the mass of green foliage and golden blossoms, the light from the lamps 
shining full upon her face; and he, standing before her, read some slight 
embarrassment in it. 

‘¢ Before we go back into the ball-room,” she said, ‘‘I want to speak to 
you—only a few words. You must not think me strange; you must 
remember you saved my life, and therefore you can never be to me quite 
like other men. You understand that?” 

‘‘Yeg, I understand,” he replied, his whole soul in a tumult of 
gladness. 

‘‘T want,’’ she continued, ‘‘ because of this deep gratitude of mine, to say 
a few words to you, and after that we can be friends, I hope, always.” 

‘You are too good to me,”’ he murmured, with a deep sigh 

‘¢T want to say to you that Mr. Bardon and I have been talking about 
you, and that he has told me all the particulars of his first meeting with 
you.” 

Captain Osburn thought that the stately girl before him knew the whole 
truth about his birth. 

‘‘Did he tell you? I am glad of that,” he said. ‘‘I should have told 
you myself.” 

‘¢ Would you?” she asked, her face brightening. ‘‘ Would you really have 
trusted me?” 

‘Most certainly. And, now that you know my history, what have you to 
say to me?” 

‘‘T have but this to say ’’—raising her face—‘‘ that I admire and sympathise 
with you.” 

He dropped upon one knee with the grace and gallantry of one of the 
knights of old. He took her white hand and kissed it. 

‘‘ Heaven bless you!” he cried. ‘* You are the noblest woman I have ever 
met!” 

Each was innocently misleading the other. She was alluding to the 
falsehood that John Bardon had told her of his having given up wealth and 
title for his mother’s sake, and he thought that she was referring to the story 
of his birth. . 

He rose, and said with some emotion~ 
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‘¢ T hardly dared to hope for your sympathy ; they told me that you were so 
proud.” 

‘*Proud P”? she repeated. ‘‘ What has pride to do with it? Do you think 
I am too proud to recognise nobility of character?”? And those words misled 
him still further. 

‘‘You have made me very happy,” he answered. ‘‘I never thought I 
could be so happy, Lady Iris. I shall remember your goodness to me as long 
as I live.”” His face quivered with emotion, and his lips trembled. 

‘*Do you think of staying long at Hyne Court?” she asked him. 

“‘T have not decided. Mr. Bardon and Lady Avice wish me to stay.” 

‘‘ Why not do so?” she said, unconscious how much sweet persuasion there 
was in her voice. 

“* Do you really. I mean—pray excuse me, Lady Iris, I seem to have 
lost all power of speech—would you advise me to stay?” 

‘¢'The scenery in the neighbourhood is very beautiful,”’ she said, ‘‘ and the 
country is lovely just now.”’ 

‘“T am presumptuous, I know”’—and he drew near to her with a flush of 
his dark face—‘‘ presumptuous and daring; but let me ask you, do you feel 
any interest in the matter of whether I go or stay ?” 

“How can you put that question to me—to me, whose life you have saved ? ” 
she replied. 

“¢ Never mind that—forget that, Lady Iris. I do not wish to owe anything 
to your gratitude. You must know that I should have done the same for any 
other lady. Tell me if for my own sake you take ay interest in the matter 
of whether I go or stay.” 

Her heart beat at the sound of the words. She looked at him proudly 
with shy happy eyes. 

*‘T should prefer you to remain, if I must say what I think, Captain 
Osburn,” she replied. 

And before he had time to speak the conservatory was filled with dancers in 


search of rest and fresh air. There was no opportunity for another word. 
* * * * % # 


Later on in the evening John Bardon found himself by the side of the 
proud young beauty who had rejected him with such hot indignation and 
undisguised scorn. 

“‘You seem to be enjoying yourself this evening, Lady Iris,” he said. 
““My wife ought to be very proud that she has succeeded in amusing 
you.” 

‘¢T am not difficult to amuse, as a rule,”’ she told him. 

‘¢No; but I have never seen you so radiant and happy as you are to-nizht, 
You remind me of sunshine and everything else that is bright.” 

She laughed at the florid compliment. 

‘*T want you, Lady Iris,” he went on, ‘‘ to remember this night.” 
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‘‘T shall be sure to remember it, Mr. Bardon,” she replied. ‘*I have 
seldom been so happy, and have hardly ever enjoyed myself so much.” 

“J have a reason for asking you not to forget it,” he said. ‘* The time 
will come when I shall remind you of it.” 

‘‘T shall be very pleased to be reminded of anything one half so pleasant,” 
she interrupted. 

‘‘You have given me many very pleasant evenings at Chandos, and I am 
glad to repay them,” he said. 

There was something so peculiar in his voice that she turned to look at 
him. He was very pale, and there was a wild look in his eyes. It struck her 
that there was something strange about him; but then he had never been 
quite like any one else. Any idea of the reality, that he was revenging 
himself on her and betraying his friend, never occurred to her. 

‘¢T am sorry we have to leave early,” she said; ‘‘ but we are a large party, 
end it is a long way to Chandos.” 

‘‘Yes, it is a long drive,” he replied; and she saw that he was not 
thinking of the words he was uttering. ‘I will give you a token by which to 
remember this evening,” he added, laying something in her hand as he 
turned away abrupily. 

When she looked at it, it was a broken, withered spray of almond-blossom. 

‘‘He has partaken of too much wine,” she said to herself with a smile of 
contempt as the faded blossom fell to the ground; and she thought no more 
of it. . 


CHAPTER XIX, 


‘¢ Are you really going, Lady Iris?” asked Allan Osburn."€** It is not very 
late. I thought you would remain for another hour at least. I seem hardly 
to have spoken to you.” 

‘‘ And yet we have spent so much time in talking,” she returned. ‘I 
am afraid that my remarks have not made any great impression on you, 
Captain Osburn.” 

‘‘T shall never forget them,” he said, ‘‘ while I live. Is it true that 
your carriage is waiting?” 

‘‘' Yes,” she replied, glad at heart that he would miss her, and yet crieved 
at parting from him. 

‘You will let me see you to itP”’ he said. 

She did not answer, but laid her hand upon his arm, silently giving him the 
preference before all others. He drew her white fleecy shawl round her 
‘shoulders and escorted her to the carriage, standing bareheaded under the light 
of the stars, his dark handsome face bent over her. 
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‘Tf I could choose a fairy’s gift, Lady Iris,” he said, ‘‘do you know 
what it would be?” 

‘No, I cannot guess,” she replied, but knowing well in her own mind that 
it was accthine concerning herself. 

“Tt would be. the privilege of driving home with you. And that reminds 
me that I should much like to see Chandos. I am told that there are some 
of the finest pictures in the country there. Is it true?” 

‘“* We have a few by the old masters.” 

_“T should like to see them, Lady Iris. I hear that you have a very fine 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. I should like to see that.” 

‘“Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to show you the pictures and 
everything else that is likely to interest you,” she replied. 

‘“T should be most happy also to see Lord Caledon. If I ride over to- 
morrow morning, shall I be fortunate enough, do you think, to find him at 
home ?” 

“Yes; he seldom goes out before noon,” she answered; ‘‘and I am sure 
that he will be pleased to see you.” 

‘* May I venture to ask another question ?”’ he continued. 

‘* Ask what you will,” she replied, with a smile. 

‘* But this is a terrible question. You may frown at me, and, if you do, I 
shall be one of the most miserable men in the world.” 

‘“‘T shall not frown, I promise you,” said Lady Iris—‘‘indeed I scarcely 
ever frown.” 

‘You were good enough to say that the Earl would be pleased to see me. 
Dare I ask if some one else will be pleased too?” 

*¢T do not know, Captain Osburn. Whom do you mean by some one else ? 
But here comes Lady Forsyth—we must go. Those last few minutes of hers 
have been very long ones.” 

“‘They have been pleasantly spent,” he said, laughing. Then, bending 
his head nearer to her, he added, ‘‘ Lady Iris, listen to me for a moment. 
How presumptuous Iam! But you must punish me afterwards. Do not turn 
your face away, but listen for one moment. This has been the happiest 
evening of my life—I have never known anything like it. It has been like a 
glimpse of Paradise to me. Whether I shall ever be so happy again only 
Heaven knows. Will you give me one of those lilies-of-the-valley in your 
hand? Just one, as a memento of the happiest night I have ever known.” 

Taking one of the lilies from her bouquet, she said— 

‘“ Tt is not dead yet.” 

**No,” he replied. ‘‘How could it die when it has been in your 
possession? Now touch it once with your lips.” 

To her own great surprise, she did so—held it to her lips, kissed it, and 
gave it to him. When she came to think of her conduct afterwards, she 
could not help feeling astonished at what she had done. If any other 
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man had asked her to do such @ thing, she would have resented it with 
indignation. 

His face flushed with delight. 

‘‘ How kind you are!” he cried. ‘‘ Of all the favours you have granted me, 
this is the greatest. These lily-bells shall be buried with me! ” 

She tried to smile, but the passion in his voice had touched her. Once more 
he bent over her. 

‘‘Make me quite happy, Lady Iris, by completing your good work. Say 
before you go that some one else will be pleased to see me at Chandos 
to-morrow.” 

‘“Tf you mean me,” she answered—‘“‘ yes, I shall be glad also.” 

‘‘T am overwhelmed by your kindness,” he said, bowing. ‘‘I will ask 
nothing more.” . 

During the long drive home Captain Osburn’s words were ringing in Lady 
Tris’s ears, and she thought of the lines in the poeem— 


“6 The curse is come upon me!’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


If it were not a curse, something at least had fallen upon her which she could 
not understand. 

Lord Caledon was waiting for the party. As arule, Lady Iris had plenty 
to tell her father regarding such gatherings at which he was unable to be 
present with her; but to-night she was unusually quiet. Every one else 
had something to tell, but she sat with a quiet smile, saying nothing. 

Lord Caledon noticed her silence, and, turning to her, said— 

‘‘ You have not enjoyed yourself, Iris, I see; you have not a word to say 
about the ball.” 

‘‘T have never enjoyed anything in my life one half so much!” she 
replied. 

When they were alone, she went to him as usual, knelt down by his side, 
and put her arms round his neck. But the beautiful face was not as usual 
raised with bright smiles to his; it was hidden on his breast to hide the hot 
flush. 

‘‘ Papa,” she began with some little hesitation, ‘‘ there were some very nice 
people at the Court to-night.” 

He could not help noticing her confusion, and he remarked to himself that 
it was the first time he had seen her discomposed. She had often come to him 
to tell him of offers of marriage that she had received and rejected, but she had 
never hidden her face from him before. 

“There were visitors from all the country round,” she went on, not quits 
seeing how she could come to her point, which was to tell him of Captain 
Osburn’s visit on the morrow. ‘‘ Lady Avice has quite a nice party with her, 
and amongst them a soldier—lI like soldiers, papa—a Captain Osburn.” 
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Her breath came in gasps, and her lips trembled so much that she could 
hardly articulate the name; but she flattered herself that her father could not 
know it as her face was hidden. 

‘‘He was very kind to me,” she continued; ‘‘and the Bardons like him 
very much. He said, papa, that he should much like to come and see 
you.” 

“Did he, Iris?” said the Earl, with uncontrolled amusement. ‘‘ It was 
very kind of him, and noé at all surprising.”’ 

‘‘ Papa,”’ cried the girl, ‘‘ you are laughing at me! I will never forgive 
you if you continue to do so—never !” . 

‘¢ My dear Iris, how can I help it when you hide your face from me like a 
child who has been naughty and isashamed to look up? ‘Look at me and tell 
me all about this Captain of yours.” 

‘¢ He is not mine,” she replied; ‘‘but he is quite unlike other men. You 
will see that for yourself to-morrow.” 

“<¢ But who is he?” asked the Harl. ‘*I know many Osburns. To which 
family does he belong?” 

‘He is one of the Osburns of Sketchley,” she said; ‘‘and he is quite a 
hero, papa. I do not know the particulars of a great sacrifice he has made 
-—Mr. Bardon does—but he has done that which proves him to be one of 
the noblest of men.” 

As she went on talking artlessly, laying bare to the experienced man of the 

world the fact that she had irretrievably lost her heart, the Earl smiled to 
himself. Then the proud young beauty who had laughed at love and lovers 
had met her fate! Well, he hoped her love would prosper; he would 
neyer interfere. He would be satisfied if his daughter’s lover was a good man 
and descended from a good family. Captain Osburn appeared to be sucha 
one; therefigre he should have no objection to him, and she should be happy 
in her own way. 

‘‘ When is your new acquaintance coming?” asked the Karl. 

_ ‘To-morrow morning, papa,” she replied. 

‘* He wishes to see the pictures, you tell me? Well, we must show them 
to him ; it will make a morning pass very pleasantly to us.” 

‘¢ Papa,” she continued, ‘‘I must tell you of a strange coincidence. You 
know how much I have always admired that painting of Sir Lancelot in the 
library ?” 

“Yes; I know it is a favourite of yours, Iris,” he replied. . 

‘‘Well, Captain Osburn is so much like it that he might have been the 
model from which it was painted.” 

“Then he must be a very handsome man,” said the Harl quietly. ‘*I have 
never seen a finer face than the one in the painting.” 

“*He is handsome ; but there is something in his face better than beauty-~ 
akind of innate nobility?’ | fe) 
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The Earl smiled, and then sighed. It was evident that his proud young 


daughter had met her fate. 

‘‘T shall be very pleased to see this Sir Lancelot, Iris,” he said; and she 
laughed aloud. 

‘‘That name just suits him, papa; he looks like a Sir Lancelot. His 
name is Allan; I heard Mr. Bardon call him so.” 

Suddenly the incident of the broken spray of almond-blossom returned to 
her mind; and she said no more about John Bardon. 

When father and daughter parted for the night, they were both occupied 
with the same thoughts. The Karl was half sorry, half amused. 

‘‘She will take the fever badly,” he mused; ‘‘the Faynes always do. 
Who suffered more than I did? But she shall not suffer if I can help it.” 


Hour after hour that night the Earl paced up and down his room; he — 


could not rest for thinking of this great event in the life of his daughter ; 
and, when, in the early morning, he fell asleep, the picture of a woman with 
a fair face and golden hair lay upon his breast, and round the portrait were 
these words—‘‘ He prayeth best who loveth best” ; while Lady Iris laid her 
head on her pillow, saying to herself that her knight would be with her on 
the morrow. She looked no farther. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tu birds awoke Lady Iris with their singing; and when she opened her 
eyes the room was flooded with sunshine. Oh, happy day! Well might it 
be so bright and beautiful, since it was to bring the cherished subject of her 
thoughts. 

When she went out into the grounds, all nature seemed to be rejoicing with 
her. She decided to go for a ramble, and on her return she saw him riding 
through the lime-grove, and her heart went out to him with a bound of 
happiness. 

As she stood watching both horse and rider, she could not help comparing 
him to Sir Lancelot. The lines came to her forcibly as Captain Osburn rode 
from between the limes— 


“¢ TTe rode between the barley-sheaves ; 
The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot.” 


She felt herself compelled to repeat the lines; and then she laughed at her 
folly. - 
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**Y shall call him ‘Sir Lancelot’ until I forget his identity,” she said to 
herself ; and then she stood for a few minutes, undecided as to where she would 
receive him. 

If she could have followed her own impulse, she would have hastened to 
the hall door; but that would never do; the mistress of Chandos must 
maintain ler dignity. She thought she would go to the drawing-room; but 
if seemed so stiff and formal to receive him there. If she waited where she 
was, that would seem a cold way of greeting him. She returned to.the house, 
and as she entered the hall she met him. 

She knew well what a fair picture she formed with the light from the 
stained-glass windows falling full upon her face and golden hair, and on her 
white morning-dress; but she little knew how much was revealed by the 
dainty flush and the brilliant eyes. She held out her hand to him—the 
hand she had so proudly refrained from giving to John Bardon when he first 
visited her. | 

‘Welcome to Chandos!” she said warmly; and the colour in her face 
deepened as he held her hand in a lingering clasp. 

‘* Thank you, Lady Ivis,” he replied with simple dignity. 

She could not help thinking how thoroughly in keeping he looked with the 
grandeur and magnificence of the old hall as her eyes went from him to the 
armour and the faded banners. He looked far more like a knight of the 
olden time than a gentleman of the nineteenth century. She stood just 
under the archway over which the Fayne crest—the lion and the lily—was 
carved, and round which the old legend ‘‘ Held with honour” ran. His eyes 
lingered on the words. 

‘* Ts that the motto of your family?” he asked. 

** Yes,” she answered proudly ; ‘‘ and I think it is more beautiful than any 
other motto.” 

‘‘T agree with you; it means so much,” he said. ‘*‘ Held with honour.’ 
If I had to choose a motto, I would choose that.’’ 

He bowed low before this stately young representative of an ancient family ; 
and then they went together to the library, where the Harl was reading his 
daily papers. She looked at Captain Osburn once with a great gladness in 
her eyes and face. 

‘Papa will be pleased to see you,” she said. ‘* We have had quite a long 
talk about you.” 

Then she opened the door and went before him into the library. At the 
first sight of him the Earl felt his heart warm to the young soldier. He 
received’ him most kindly, and thought that so far as appearances went his 
daughter had chosen well. 

While Captain Osburn talked to the Harl, Lady Ivis’s eyes wandered from 
the living face to the painted one. The resemblance was certainly most striking. 
After a short time, the Earl said to hin— 
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‘‘ My daughter will show you the pictures here, and I will go with you 
through the gallery.” 

She showed him a superb Madonna by Raphael, one of Greuze’s fairest 
faces, a landscape by Watteau, an angel bearing a lily by Fra Angelico; and 
then they came to the magnificent picture she loved so well. 

“Now look at this, Captain Osburn,” she said. ‘‘If you know what 
your own face is like—and most people do know such things, I imagine—tell 
me, is not that resemblance perfect ?”’ 

He turned his laughing eyes from the portrait to her. 

‘‘T cannot help feeling pleased,’’ he replied, ‘‘for that is a knightly face. 
You will laugh at the coincidence; but do you know that last evening, when I 
saw you in that beautiful dress of blue velvet ‘and pearls, I said to myself 
that you were like a picture I had seen of Queen Guinevere. It was owing 
to the fashion of your dress and your fair hair.” 

The Earl, with his face bent over the Times, smiled quietly to himself. 

‘¢ That is not amiss,” he thought, ‘‘ considering that this is but the second 
meeting.” 

‘‘Tt is a fine picture,” Captain Osburn went on. ‘‘I do not wonder that 
you have given it the place of honour. The sun touches those beetle 
with gold, and one can fancy them stirring in the summer breeze.” 

‘¢ Soldiers have not much time for poetry, I should imagine,” said Tidy 
Tris, ‘‘ but you are familiar no doubt with The Lady of Shalott ri? 

‘“‘ Yes, I admire it,” he replied. ‘‘ Let me see, the last lines are these— 


66° But Lancelot mused a little space ; 
He said, ‘* She has a lovely face ; 
God in His mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.”?’”? 


‘And his eyes, lingering on the lovely face before him, said even more than his 
words. 

The Earl now rose and joined them. 

‘¢My daughter thinks you are wonderfully like the knight in the picture ; 
and so you are,” he said. ‘‘I can see the likeness myself. Now, if it be 
agreeable to you, Captain Osburn, we will go through the gallery. Iris, 
you will go with us.” 

Captain Osburn looked up at the mention of her name. Their eyes met, 
and both smiled. 

‘¢Your name is a pretty one, Lady Iris,” he said. 

‘¢ Do you think so?’’—and she blushed. ‘‘It is a strange name, and by no 
means common.” 

‘*T think,” he said gently, ‘‘that all beautiful women should be named 
after flowers. It is a pretty fashion, and I like it.” 

‘* Yet there are but few such names,”’ replied Lady Iris. ‘* The name ‘ Iris’ 
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is by no means common although the flower is to be found almost everywhere ; 
then we have ‘Lily,’ ‘Rose,’ ‘Violet,’ ‘ May,’ ‘Narcisse;’ ‘ Daphne,’ and 
lately I have met with the name ‘ Azalea,’ and very beautiful itis. Why 
not use the names of other flowers?” 

“‘Tt would be a relief from the never-ending Bessies and Janes,” he eaid, 
smiling ; ‘‘ but I should imagine that most ladies would think such names 
were too sentimental or too fanciful.” 

‘*Do you know, Captain Osburn,” she continued, ‘‘ what the flower iris 
means ?”’ ‘ 

*“No,” he replied; ‘‘I am quite unversed in the language of flowers.” 

‘‘The iris means ‘I have a message for you.’ Papa often teases me 
about it, and asks me what message I bring.” 

“*T can imagine that your motto is your message,” he said—‘‘ ‘ Held with 
honour.’ It suits you best.”” And she answered him by a bright glance that 
fascinated him. 

Then the Karl began to discourse about the different pictures. Some of 
them were priceless in value, gems of the old masters ; and Allan, who was a 
good judge of art, was delighted. 

‘‘This must be one of the finest private collections in England, Lord 
Caledon,” he said. 

“¢Yes; I think Chandos has almost the finest private collection,” he replied. 
‘‘ Tt is the gathering of many generations. All the Faynes have loved art, 
and each lord of Chandos has added considerably to its art treasures. I have 
been the most indolent. Most of my purchases have been works by modern 
artists. I think very highly of Millais, and I never miss an opportunity of 
adding one of his works to my collection.” 

They were in the middle of the long gallery now, and Lady Iris said 
suddenly— 

“Captain Osburn, you will like to see my mother’s portrait—it is one of 
the most beautiful pictures we have.” 

Then she paused abruptly, suddenly remembering all that her father had 
said on the subject. She glanced at her father’s face ; it was slightly troubled 
and shadowed ; but she could not help thinking that he looked like a man who 
had something disagreeable to do, and would do it. He bowed to Captain 
Osburn. 

‘¢My daughter is right,” he said; ‘‘there is no face in the gallery more 
beautiful than that of Lady Caledon.” 

When they stood before the picture, Allan looked at the face with wonder 
and admiration. Suddenly he turned to Lady Iris. He thought how like a 
young queen she appeared, with her long white dress trailing on the fsor and 
her fair face upraised to the picture. 

‘‘How strange,” he said, ‘‘that you are not in the least like your 
mother, Lady Iris! She is a beautiful brunette and you are a perfect blonde.” 
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‘¢ It is not so very strange,”’ she answered. ‘‘I ama Fayne, and mamma 
was a Talbot—one of the Talbots of Broome, you know.” 

“‘T did not know,” he said slowly. ‘* Would you not have liked to 
resemble her?” 

‘What a droll question!’ laughed Lady Iris. ‘‘ Evidently you do not 
know the four lines which condemn all the Faynes to be blondes. Shall I 


Eopeauneny 66¢ All the Faynes are fair of face, 
All the Faynes are full of grace, 
All the Faynes are proud and cold— 
They their name with honour hold.’ 


It is a fact,” she continued, ‘‘ that every Fayne is fair—look at papa. Even 
the most ae men of our race, the bravest EHO have never had a dark 
head of hair; both men and women are fair.” 

““T do not see that it matters,” said Captain Osburn; while Lay Tris 
laughed. 

‘¢ Tf papa were not here, and his fair hair was not so conspicuous, I should 
say that I like dark warriors best.” 

‘¢The Saxons were mostly fair,” observed the Karl, ‘* yet where would you 
find a braver race?” 

‘‘ Every one to his taste, papa. I prefer dark warriors, as I said. And so, 
Captain Osburn, in all my face you do not find one feature like my dear 
mother’s?” 

He looked from the dark pensive beauty of the Countess of Caledon to the - 
fair radiant face of Lady Iris. 

“No,” he replied. ‘If I did not know otherwise, I should say you were 
not slated? 

She laughed again, but tears glistened in her sweet eyes. 

‘¢T know it is true,” she said, ‘‘and yet I never liketohearit. Fiseems in 
some way to cut me off from my mother. I wish I had her eyes, or her-hair, 
or those sweet curved lips of hers. Do you admire my mother’s portrait, 
Captain Osburn P”’ 

‘¢ More than I like to say,” he replied. 

And then the Earl, who had stood by in perfect silence, said— 

‘¢You will like to see our famous portrait of Mary Queen of Scots—the 
gem, I think, of the whole collection.” 

They moved on; and this little conversation about her mother seemed to 
have brought them so much nearer together that it appeared quite natural to 
Lady Iris, when they reached the treasured portrait, that they should stand 
before it side by side. 

The Captain was pondering these words, ‘‘ All the Faynes are proud and 
cold.”’ . Was it true? He could not say that she was proud or cold to him; 
and he thanked Heaven for it. 
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' You will remain and take luncheon with us, Captain Osburn ?” said the 

Earl, when the inspection of the picture-gallery was ended. ‘‘ You must be 
tired. There is nothing, I think, more fatiguing than looking at pictures, no 
matter how beautiful they are.” 

But the handsome young soldier showed no sign of fatigue. He accepted 
the invitation with great delight. 

‘““We are going to Sewnham Priory this afternoon,” continued Lord 
Caledon, ‘‘ the finest ruin we have in the county. If “ag will join us, I shall 
be pleased to show you a very lovely spot.” 

Again the invitation was accepted with delight. Then Lord Caledon 
asked Allan to excuse his absence for a while, as he had some letters to write 
for the early post; so Lady Iris and Allan were left alone. 

‘‘T will introduce you to our visitors,” said Lady Iris. ‘‘But I am 
forgetting ; you met most of them last evening.” 

‘T came to see you,” he answered in the straightforward manner that 
never deserted him—‘‘ you and Lord Caledon. I am quite at your disposal, 
but if you could give me one half hour I should be very happy.” 

A smile rippled over her face. 

‘‘T admire that lordly manner of yours, Captain Osburn,” she said; ‘‘ one 
can see that you are born to command.” 

‘Born to what, Lady Iris?” he asked wonderingly. 

‘¢ Born to command,” she replied. 

‘¢'You are pleased to be satirical,” he said coldly. 

Not having the least idea of what he meant, she could not imagine how 
she had displeased him. If it had been any other man, she would have 
left him at once; but he was different from any one else. 

*¢ You look displeased,” she said. ‘‘ It is through my careless words, I am 
sure. I amsorry to have annoyed you; I spoke without thinking.” 

She shrank a little from the warmth of his manner as he turned to her. 

‘‘How good you are!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You did not annoy me. I was 
foolish enough to think that you were satirical; now I see that you were not. 
Can you spare me only a few minutes of your valuable time? I should like to 
see your beautiful gardens.” 

A few minutes later she was walking by his side down one of the alleys. 
He had thought her perfection in her morning-dress of muslin; now she 
looked even more beautiful with a lace shawl drawn over her shoulders and 
a pretty broad brimmed-hat shading her face. 

The very wish of his heart had been granted—he was alone with her, with 
no one to draw her attention from him; nevertheless he foundit difficult to 
speak to her, his heart seemed so full. When he was by himself, his words 
_had risen like a torrent to his lips, he had thought of a thousand things that 
he wished to say to her; but now that he was in her presence he was mute. 
He could not find words to express even one of histhoughts. Yet this silence 
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that had fallen upon them was more eloquent than words could have been—at 
least she thought so. At last he summoned courage to speak. 

‘‘T am thinking of one of the lines you repeated, Lady Iris—‘ All the 
Faynes are proud and cold.’ Is that true?” 

‘‘Yes,”? she replied frankly, ‘‘itis. If you were to ask me what are the 
principal faults in my character, I should tell you they were pride and 
coldness.” . 

‘‘T should not have thought it,”’ he remarked. 

‘¢You have seen me in my best aspects,” she went on. ‘‘I feel within 
myself that I am proud, that nothing can bend or break me, and that I could 
never conform to any circumstances that did not please me or suit me. I am 
cold too.” . 

‘You have been so good to me that I can hardly realise it, Lady Iris.” 

She laughed, while her face flushed. ; 

‘¢T am cold to the world in general,” she said; ‘‘ but to my friends and 
those who love me my heart is warm and open. But how could I be cold to 
you who saved my life?” 

He stopped abruptly, and, standing before her, took both her hands in his. 
The proud young beauty, whose hands few men had dared to touch, was not 
angry. He looked straight into her face, and no indignant flush rose to it. 
The passion in his face and eyes startled her, and she stood quite still as one 
who had received a great shock. 

‘¢That is more than you have ever said to me before!” he cried. ‘* Do 
you mean—be careful what you say, Lady Iris—a mistake would, I think, kill 
me—that I am your friend?” 

She recovered herself and looked at him with a sweet bright look. 

‘¢ How can you be anything else?” she said. ‘‘ You saved my life, and 
Iam grateful to you for having done so. You-must always be my dearest 
friend.” ‘ 

His face grew pale with passion; nevertheless he kept his feelings under 
control. 

‘¢T am very proud of your friendship,” he said, ‘‘ and am honoured by it. 
But is it to last, Lady Iris? Are we to be friends for all time?” 

‘‘Yes,” she answered gently, ‘‘ for all time.” 

‘‘In spite of distance or absence, in spite of all changes and circum- 
stances ?”’ ; 

‘‘Tn spite of everything, if you will,” she replied. 

‘¢Then Iam the happiest and proudest man on earth!” he said. ‘I 
never dreamed that such an honour could be mine as that you would call me 
‘friend.’ I can hardly believe it. It is more than I deserve.” 

‘¢T do not think so; but for your courage I should now perhaps be dead or 
so disfigured from a blow that none of my friends would know me. I owe 
my life 0 you and no one else.” 
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He clasped her hands more tightly in his own. 

“Tell me something else, Lady Iris. Do I owe all your favour to the 
fact that I saved your life ?”” 

The little hands trembled in his, and the sweet face flushed under his 
searching gaze. She did not answer. 

“‘You must tell me,” he went on; ‘*I must know. Is your generous 
liking forme and your friendship due to that one fact—you believe that I 
have : saved your life?” 

‘*No,” she whispered, her lovely face paling with emotion, ‘‘not all 
of it.” 

‘*'Take care, Lady Iris, that you make no mistake—your words are life or 
death to me!” 

‘¢T have made no mistake,” she answered gently. With a great sigh he 
released her hands. 

“‘T am very rude and abrupt,” he said, ‘‘and I dare say that I am far 
too earnest to be altogether polite.” 

‘‘T think you are very polite,” she replied, with a bright smile—‘‘ and I like 
earnest people ; I understand them best, for I am earnest myself. Our twenty 
minutes or half hour has elapsed, Captain Osburn ; the bell for luncheon will 
ring directly. I must go.” 

‘‘T cannot let you go”—he spoke with an air of proprietorship that 
sat well on him—‘‘T cannot part with you!” 

‘¢ You must; there would be a small revolution if I were not present at 
luncheon-time ! ”” 

‘‘T feel dazed and bewildered by your kindness to me,” he said. 

‘¢Then you must regain your composure as soon as you can, and give your 
mind to the study of pigeon-pie and still hock! We must go now.” 

‘‘T will go if you wish it; but I declare to you solemnly that my brain is © 
ina whirl. I do not}know what I am saying or doing, or what has happened 
tome. Lady Iris,” he continued gravely, “‘T think I had better return to 
Hyne Court.” 

She laid her hand with a light tduch on his arm, saying— . 

‘You had better take me back to the Hall, and sit down with us to 
luncheon !”” 

‘¢T will do just what you wish,” he replied. ‘*I am as wax in your 
hands.” 

‘Tf the wax be well moulded, what does it matter in whose hands it is 
held?” And then she hastened away, lest he should say more. 

He followed her to the dining-room, but he had spoken the truth when he 
said that he did not know what he was doing. Fortunately for him, he did 
not sit near her, or he would have been still more agitated. As it was, he 
answered so entirely at random that the Earl more than once bent his head 
over his plate to hide his amusement. 
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Then came the visit to the Priory. Lady Iris went in the carriage with 
two of her lady-visitors, and Captain Osburn rode by her side. This was 
perhaps the happiest part of their love-dream, when each was attracted to 
the other by an irresistible power, and yet the word ‘‘love”” had not passed 
their lips. It was a day to be remembered while life lasted. 

It seemed quite natural, when they reached the Priory, and the horses were 
tethered, that the two should keep together. The duty.of escorting her over 
the ruins was left—as it seemed, by general consent—to the Captain; and he 
was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity. 

It was a golden day, a day of enjoyment to all; but to Lady Iris and 
Captain Osburn it was like the beginning of a newlife. Nothing would ever 
be the same to them again, for they had both reached the shores of the 
pathless sea of love. 

The Earl invited him to remain to dinner, but the Captain declined, on the 
plea that he had no evening-dress with him; he longed to remain, but he 
would not put himself ata disadvantage with others. He went back to Hyne 
Court; but he left his heart behind hub with the lovely girl who was well 
aiienaued to accept his worship. 

‘How will it end?” Allan wondered. ‘‘ What shall I do? She is 
grateful to me, calls me her friend, and has promised me a friendship that 
shall last all through my life—and yet I am not satisfied!” 

Would she ever love him, or was it, he asked himself, simply midsummer 
madness to think that she would ever condescend to be his wife ? 

‘¢She knows all,” he said to himself—‘‘ there has been no disguise on my 
part ; and, if she loves me, it will indeed be for myself.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


A rew more days passed, and it began to be a regular thing for Captain 
Osburn to ride over to Chandos. Sometimes it was on one pretext that he 
called, sometimes on another; but, whatever might be the reason given, he 
always saw Lady Iris. 

The Earl had taken a great fancy to him. He liked him more than any 
man he had ever met, and in his heart quite approved of his daughter’s 
acquaintance with him. 

Allan Osburn had given himself up to his love-dream. It was too late for 
prudence, too late for caution. He loved Lady Iris with all the strength of 
his manhood, and he enjoyed to the full the bewitching charm of her presence. 
He asked himself whether it was possible that she, an earl’s daughter and a 
wealthy heiress, woud ever marry him? If the positions were reversed—if 
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he were an earl and she a poor girl—it would make no differeace to him; he 
would marry her just the same. But would she, who was said to be so proud, 
overlook the difference of position between them? Yes, if she loved him 
and were a true woman, he thought. It was true that he had no noble blood 
in his veins, could boast no title or long line of ancestors; but he tried to 
make his life noble, and he felt that he should succeed. However it was, he 
knew that with all his heart and soul he loved beautiful Lady Iris Fayne. 

It was no secret at Hyne Court—it could not be when he left his friends 
every day to go to Chandos. John Bardon laughed at the variety of his 
excuses. 

“‘T cannot help noticing,” he said, with great amusement, ‘that you have 
a fresh reason every day for going there. One day it is for fishing, another 
day for a pic-nic, a third day to see the Earl, the next to have a cigar with 
some one staying there. You are very ingenious.” 

‘* What do you suppose I go there for?” asked Allan, his face flushing. 

John Bardon laughed. 

‘*T find it hard to say,” he replied. ‘*Do not look so black at me. I 
have seen most of the men in the neighbourhood go the game way and in the 
same fashion. All I can do is to wish you success.” 

The Captain was not in the least ashamed of his love; he gloried in it, 
and he was not afraid of others knowing it. He was only too proud to be 
recognised as Lady Iris’s admirer and adorer; but he would allow no one to 
rally him about her. Her name must be treated with respect. When any 
one spoke kindly and wished him success in his wooing, he was pleased. John 
Bardon was his friend. Allan never dreamed that he had betrayed him; and 
a few kindly words from him were not unacceptable. 

“‘You must have some charm about you,” John Bardon told him. ‘TI 
know Lady Iris well. Before I married, my sister and I visited Chandos very 
often, and Lady Iris never considered us good enough to associate with.” 

“¢ That must have been your fancy,” replied Allan. ‘‘TI have seen no such 
trait in her treatment of you; she always seems kind and considerate.” 

John Bardon laughed bitterly, so bitterly that, if Allan had not been so 

entirely engrossed in his own thoughts, he must have noticed it. 

‘¢ Kind and considerate!’ he repeated. ‘‘So I amtoher. But you must 
have some charm about you.. She knows your whole history, and yet she has 
never treated any one as she treats you.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she is of my opinion,” replied Allan—‘‘that nature makes 
gentlemen, and circumstances train them. But you are quite sure, John, 
that you told her all about me? There is no mistake, is there?” 

** No—none,”’ was the hasty reply. ‘‘ How should there be? You like 
her very much?” continued John Bardon, looking at the dark handsome 
face. 

‘That is a secret between myself and Heaven,” answered Allan, ‘‘ which 
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no man must penetrate. You know that I would rather be dead than be 
known to her under a false guise of any kind!” 

‘¢T know that,” said John Bardon sullenly. 

‘¢-You told her of my birth and my history?” continued the Captain. 

‘¢Yes; I told her all,” was the reply.. ‘‘ You at least are not sailing 
under false colours—you may be quite sure of that.” 

‘‘T shall speak to her about it some day,’ said Allan ‘‘She did just 
mention it to me. She told me you had given her the history of our first 
meeting; and she added—Heaven bless her for it!—that she sympathised 
with me.” 

‘‘Did she sympathise with you?” inquired John Bardon, with a look of 
wonder. ‘‘ Then you are a fortunate man,” he added. ‘‘She does not, as a 
rule, sympathise with men who have sprung, like you and myself, from the 
people.” . 

‘¢ She is the noblest woman living!” cried Allan. ‘* In my opinion there 
is no one like her. Heaven bless her, I say again!” 

‘¢You are sure that she showed no pride or contempt when she spoke to 
you of what I had said?” asked John Bardon. 

‘‘None,” replied Allan. ‘‘On the contrary, she showed the greatest 
sympathy for me.” 

“Then,” said the other solemnly, ‘‘ you are a happy and a fortunate man. 
I will say no more; you can infer the rest.” 

‘¢T shall speak to her about it.soon,”’ said Allan. 

John Bardon laid his hand heavily upon his arm. 

‘You know the world and you understand life far better than I do, 
Osburn ; but, if you will take my advice, you will not do that.” 

‘Why not?” asked the Captain. ‘ 

‘¢ She would not like it, I am sure. It would seem like a want of trust 
on your part—as though you did not quite believe her when she expressed 
sympathy. If I were in your place, I should say nothing about it—not one 
word until she does.” 

‘¢T do not care which way it is,” said Allan, ‘‘so long as there is neither 
disguise nor deceit.” : 

Then he rode off; for it was past midday, and he had promised to dine at 
Chandos, where there was to be a small dancing-party in the evening. 

Lady Avice, who had overheard a part of the conversation, came up to her 
husband. of 

‘¢ How are matters progressing in that quarter, John?” she asked. 

‘¢ Better than I expected,”’ he answered sullenly. 

“‘Well, surely that pleases you!” said his wife? ‘‘ You wanted your 
revenge, and it seems to me that you will have it.” 

«‘T wish I were dead!” muttered John Bardon. 

‘*T think you ought to have more sense !”’ cried his wife. 
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‘* My dear Avice,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you are a very good woman, but there are 
things that you do not understand.” 

‘That is quite possible,”’ said Lady Avice calmly; ‘‘ but I know how to 
distinguish common-sense from nonsense; and you are talking nonsense— 
nothing else. Tell me how the affair progresses.” 

‘“JT am sure she likes him,” declared her husband savagely. ‘‘I—I knew 
she would!” 

** Well, and what does that matter to you, John?” she asked, so coldly 
that he was nonplussed. 

‘Tt matters nothing to me—less than nothing,” he said hastily. 

‘*T should have thought you would be very pleased,”’ Lady Avice went on. 
“Tt is part of your revenge, is it not? I understood so.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘it is part of my vengeance, Avice. But what 
troubles me is that I have betrayed him in punishing her. For what she 
may suffer I care little ; but for what he may suffer I care a great deal.” 

‘‘ Perhaps neither of them will suffer,” said Lady Avice. ‘‘ They may 
marry, and all end merrily as a marriage-bell.” 

“They will do nothing of the kind,” he asserted. ‘‘I know her better 
than you do. I know her pride and her scorn. If she loved him well 
enough to break her heart and his, she would not marry him when she knew 
what he was. No matter what distinction he might gain in his profession, 
she would not marry him if she knew that his father had been in trade.” 

‘* She must be very foolish then,” said Lady Avice. 

**So she is, and proud; andshe will suffer for her pride. But it will serve 
her right. I told her that I would be revenged, and so I will.” 

“Tt is really a clever little plot, John,”’ jaughad Lady Avice. ‘‘ Of course 
you will have to bear the brunt of one thing 3. i¥oR have told a lie, and that 
will always disgrace you if ever it gets kupinc} 

“*Tt never will be known,” he aa huskily—‘‘ at least not my share in 
the affair ; they are both too proud to speak of it. Putting that on one side 
however, what he would say would hurt me far more than what the world 
would say. He is an honest noble-hearted man, and he has called me his 
friend.” 

‘““Tf you had not the nerve to carry out your plot, you should not have 
begun it,” she said contemptuously. 

“‘T have plenty of nerve,” returned John Bardon; ‘‘my nerve never fails 
me; but I shall not care to see the face of Allan Osbutn when he knows the 
truth.” 

“I am sorry for the Captain too,” said Lady Avice. ‘‘ But he will soon 
get over it; men never think of those things long. It is a capital little plot, 
John. It would make a good melodrama. You love a girl, and she rejects 
you with such scorn that you swear vengeance against her; and your 
vengeance takes this form—you introduce her to the handsomest man 
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you know, pretending that he is a gentleman by birth, and making her 
believe it, although he is really only the son of a tradesman. They grow 
warmly attached to each other—you will give them time for that, I suppose ? 
—and then comes the dénouement, when he asks her to marry him, and the 
whole story comes out. They part and are miserable ever afterwards. It 
is really an amusing vengeance, John; I congratulate you on it”’—and he 
could not tell whether it was with contempt or amusement that his wife 
looked at him. ‘‘It is more like the plot of a woman than of a man; it is 
refined cruelty. She will send him away when she knows the truth, 
although it will almost break her heart to do so; and he will go.” 

‘Yes, he will go,” said John Bardon; ‘‘and I shall feel like a villain for 
the rest of my life. Still I shall have had my revenge, my just and righteous 
revenge.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FivE weeks had passed, and Captain Osburn, who had had his leave 
renewed, began to think that his visit to Ilyne Court had been long enough, 
although, whenever he hinted at taking his departure, John Bardon refused 
to hear of it. 

‘‘You must not speak of going yet,” he said. ‘‘ You promised me a 
long visit.” . 

‘* Tt has been unconscionably long, I am afraid,’ replied Captain Osburn ; 
*“but to me it has been such a period of utter happiness that the days have 
glided by like moments. Still the time approaches when I must go.” 

. “Tt must not be yet,” laughed his host. ‘‘ What is that song my wife is 
for ever singing ?—‘ If we must part, why should it be now?’ ” 

‘Lady Avice would think you wanting in respect if she heard you,” 
laughed Allan. ‘‘'That is one of the finest love-songs we have, and you 
quote it in that irreverent fashion! I will remain a few days longer, with 
many thanks to you for your boundless hospitality, John. I shall never be 
able to repay you; and, to tell you the truth, I do not want to go. What 
can Lady Avice think of my long visit?” 

‘She is the more pleased the longer it lasts,” replied John Bardon; and 
he was smitten with shame that he should so betray his friend. 

One day, when Captain Osburn was walking through the woods of King’s 
Forest with Lord Caledon, he spoke of his departure. 

‘¢T have been at Hyne Court nearly six weeks,” he said, ‘‘ and I am more 
unwilling than ever to leave the neighbourhood; I find it so pleasant.” 

‘“‘T hope,” returned the Karl, ‘‘ that before you go you will spend a few 
days at Chandos. I shall be delighted to have you with us.” 
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He could not help seeing how the young soldier’s face brightened, and how 
for some little time he was quite unable to answer him. 

Allan tried to thank him; and the Earl knew that there was real deep 
gratitude in the few broken words. 

“‘Come to us on Thursday, Captain Osburn,” said the Earl. ‘* We shall 
have another party of guests by then, and you will meet some very agreeable 
people.” 

“‘One might be always sure of that at Chandos,”’ replied Allan. ‘‘I 
think you have the happy knack of gathering very pleasant people round you. 
I shall be delighted to come on Thursday.” 

When he left Lord Caledon, he was almost beside himself with happiness. 
On Thursday he was to be with Iris, live under the same roof with her, see 
her nearly every hour of the day. 

“¢ Heaven bless the Earl!” he cried in the fulness of his joy. ‘‘ He is 
the kindest man I have ever met. I can never thank him enough. He must 
see that I love his daughter—nay, that I worship even the ground on which 
she stands—and his invitation to Chandos shows that he does not object to 
me asasuitor. If I try to win that on which my heart is fixed, I shall find 
no foe in him.” 

When Allan told John Bardon that he was going to stay at Chandos for 
a few days, the master of Hyne Court smiled. 

‘¢T am heartily glad to hear it,” he said; ‘‘and I think better of the Karl 
than I have ever done.” 

When he reported the news to Lady Avice afterwards, John Bardon added— 

‘<¢'You may be quite sure that all will soon be settled now.” 

‘¢ And then the part you have played will be disclosed,” she replied. 

‘¢T have borne worse troubles than that,” he said grimly. 

Captain Osburn could not quite understand his host. His eyes followed 
him with a strange wistful look, and he seemed to be always on the point of 
saying something to him. He had lost much of his geniality, and was 
generally to be seen with a thoughtful, sullen face and knitted brows. He 
was greatly changed from what he was when Allan first knew him. 

The young soldier had not much leisure to devote to him; still he was a 
little puzzled by his strange ways and humours. At times John Bardon 
seemed foolishly fond of him; and then again he seemed to dislike him, and. 
spoke to him almost impatiently and harshly. He could not account for such 
capriciousness; he did not know that in John Bardon’s mind there was a 
continual struggle between his affection for him and his evil desire for 
- revenge. 

Lord Caledon was sure that what he had done would please his daughter. 

<¢ Tris,”? he said to her, ‘‘ I know we have many visitors, and we shall have 
more next week ; but is one of the best bed-rooms unoccupied ?” 

‘‘T will ask, papa,” she replied. ‘‘ For whom do you want it?” 
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‘For a friend of yours rather than of mine,” he said, with a smile, 
carefully avoiding his daughter’s eyes. ‘‘I have asked Captain Osburn to 
spend a few days at Chandos before he goes away: from the neighbourhood, 
and he is coming on Thursday. Will you order tke room to be prepared?” 

There was silence for a few moments ; and then, in a quiet low voice, she 
answered— 

‘“‘T am glad he is coming to see us, for he likes Chandos.” 

From that moment she thought of nothing else. The young soldier was 
coming to Chandos; they were to be under the same roof, and would be for 
whole days together. She did not think of the time when he would have te 
go away; the present was so bright that it dazzled her; she saw no farther. 
She smiled to herself as she repeated the words, ‘‘ He is coming on Thursday.” 

At length Thursday came. Captain Osburn was to reach Chandos in time 
for dinner; and she saw him for the first time in the drawing-room. She 
had taken unusual pains with her toilet. She wore a pale-blue brocade 
trimmed with fine filmy lace; diamonds sparkled in her Hes on her white 
neck, and round her lovely arms. 

They said but little when they met. Her hand lay for one moment in his; 
her face flushed, and her eyes fell. She murmured a few words of welcome, 
and then passed on to another guest. But, although she seldom looked at 
him and seldom spoke, she was intensely conscious of his presence. She 
seemed to hear every word he uttered, and followed his every movement, 
yet without giving the least sign. 

It was the same with him; he followed every movement of the graceful 
figure, and envied every one to whom she stopped to speak; yet in his own 
mind he knew that her thoughts were all with him. . 

It was not until dinner was over and the guests were variously engaged 
that they found a few minutes’ leisure. The night was beautiful; the moon 
was shining, and the air was full of perfume. Some of the party wal gathered 
_ round the piano, where Laura Seymour, in her sweet sad contralto, was singing 
a love-song. Allan drew near to Lady Iris, and they stood side by side 
listening to the singer. Her song was called ‘‘ If,” and the sweetness and 
the sadness of it went home so completely to both Allan and Lady Iris that 
they were lost to everything except the music and each other. 


* Tf he would come to-day, to-day, 
Oh, what a day to-day would be! 
But now he’s away, long miles away 
From me, far away from me. 
6° O little bird flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm west, 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying~ 
As you pass home to your nest ! 
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“In this weary world it is so cold, so cold, 
While I sit here ali alone ; 
L would not like to wait to grow old, 
But just to be dead and gone. 


‘* Make me fair when I le on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying ; 
Perhaps he may come and look on me dead, 
He for whom I am dying. 


** Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name ; 
Lf he never comes I shali never know it, 
But sleep on all the same.”’ 


On looking into Lady Iris’s face, Allan saw that the bright, proud eyes wera 
wet with tears. 

‘* Why is it,” she said, ‘‘ that all love-songs are so sad? I never hear one 
but that the burden of it is melancholy.” 

**T should imagine it is because there are not many happy loves,” he 
answered. ‘‘I do not think a happy love is a common thing; the rule is 
that one loves another without hope of return. I have not thought much of 
love in my lifetime; but I should say that the most terrible pain a man can 
suffer is when he loves with his whole heart and loves in vain.” 

For a moment the face of John Bardon rose before her as she had seen it 
under the almond-tree—distorted with passion and pain. Had he suffered 
so cruelly? Had she added to his sufferings by those cruel words “‘ insult” 
and ‘‘sacrilege””? She tried to argue with herself that it could not be; and 
then she looked up anxiously at her companion. 

‘Do you think so? I have never thought of the pain of love.” 

*< Yet,” he said earnestly, ‘‘ you must have inflicted much pain; so many 
have loved you and have loved you in vain.” 

She could not be angry ; the words were spoken in all simplicity. 

‘*T would never inflict pain wilfully,” she replied; and again there rose 

before her the white face and trembling lips of John Bardon. ‘‘If ever . 
have given pain, I have felt sorry for it, ” she added. 
, ‘Ido not know myself,” said Allan half sadly—‘‘I have had but little 
experience—I may say none; but I have heard men who have suffered say 
that ‘a beautiful woman is a scourge amongst men; so many love her, and 
she loves but one.’ ” 

‘¢ Men are very wicked to say such things,” replied Lady Iris ; and yetin her 
heart she knew it was true. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wuar blissful days they were to Allan and Lady Iris, and how swiftly they 
flew! When Lord Caledon saw how happy his daughter was, and knew that 
her happiness all sprang from love, he resolved that nothing should be 
wanting on his part. 

‘You seem to enjoy our beautiful scenery, Captain Osburn,” he said. 
‘¢ Pray do not limit your stay ; we shall be only too pleased if you will extend 
your visit.””’ And Allan was nothing loath. 

With his love his fears increased. When he saw Lady Iris at rare intervals, 
and did not know of the grandeur of Chandos, he did not think so much of the 
difference in their social position; but, now that he was in her home, now 
that he saw the almost regal splendour that surrounded her, his heart sank. 
He had not thought much of nobility, of high birth; but now he began to 
understand the pride of lineage, which had always been a dead-letter to him. 
Almost every hour some of the ancestral glories of her ancient race were 
brought before him. He saw the old gray walls, clad in ivy now, which had 
once been battered by shot; he saw the banners which had been proudly 
carried on many a battle-field, and the armour in which crusaders had fought. 
Let him raise his eyes where he would, they were sure to rest upon the 
lion and the lily, and the words which never wearied him—‘‘ Held with 
honour.” ‘To him all the glory of her race, all its grandeur, culminated in 
her. He associated all that was grand and noble with her. 

How could they call her proud? To him she was all that was most gentle. 
Hour after hour brought him nearer to her by love and removed him 
farther from her by fear, until love made him desperate. Nothing could have 
been more fortunate for him than to be under the same roof with her. 
Unlike many men, he was seen to the greatest advantage within doors. He 
was a delightful companion to live with; he was so courteous, so ready 
always to sacrifice his own comfort for that of others; he was ever cheerful, 
with blithe words and bright smiles. Children adored him ; and it was a pretty 
sight to see the tall handsome soldier playing with the little ones who visited 
Chandos. Every woman and child who looked upon his dark handsome face 
was attracted by it, and trusted him by instinct. He united strength and 
courage with kindness and tenderness of heart. No wonder Lady Iris 
loved him ! 

His love preyed upon him; and he said to himself that he must tell her of 
it. He was doubtful what her answer would be. There were times when 
the sweet face softened when he was by her side; and then he felt hopeful. 
She must care for him, he thought, or she would never be so kind. Again, 
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when he saw her surrounded by admirers, and looking a veritable queen of 
beauty and grace, his heart sank. What and who was he that he should 
hope to win this fair loveliness for himself? 

The time was coming when he must tell her and know his fate. If sho 
refused him—sent him away—his heart would be broxen; but he would not - 
eud his life with a coward’s cry. He would never hate her for what she 
did—never cease to love her; but he would go abroad, where his sword might 
be of some service. 

But perhaps his fate might be quite different—she might care for him. 
However, he could not bear the suspense—he must know his fate. He 
wondered how he had borne the suspense so long. Every nerve thrilled with 
impatience, his hands trembled, and his face quivered. 

‘J must find her and hear her decision,” he said. ‘I cannot wait any 
longer.” 

But she was not to be found. Lady Iris had caught a glimpse of the eyes of 
her lover, and had seen the love in them; and she shrank from him like a 
frightened bird, trembling when the sound of his voice fell upon her ear. 
She had been wooed by some of the noblest in the land, and had listened with 
such supreme calmness that it had often been mistaken for pride; her eyes 
had never drooped before the gaze of any lover; why should she tremble now 
at the thought of meeting Allan’s? 

Only yesterday he had passed her a book, and in giving it to her their hands 
had met. From the mere touch of his hand a passionate thrill had gone to her 
heart; her hand had trembled, and the book had fallen. She had hastened 
away; she dared not remain, lest her face should reveal the secret that she 
was trying to hide. ‘Then indeed had she marvelled what had come 
over her. 

Now in his face and in his eyes she had read that he was determined to woo 
her and win her. She knew his power over her; she felt that, struggle as 
she might, her fate was sealed. She loved him with a deep earnest love. 
She would not admit to herself that if she married him she would be 
marrying beneath her. He was a gentleman, and that was enough for her. 

She was frightened at her own happiness. She knew that she would 
almost give her life for words of love and tenderness from him ; and yet, when 
the time had come that she should listen to them, she was frightened. 

Allan found it impossible to see her alone. Whenever he sought her, some of 
the ladies of the party were withher. She who had been so animated and so 
witty, who had enjoyed talking to him and had amused him with her delicate 
satire and gay repartee, now never even looked at him when she spoke to 
him. She seemed to think that if their eyes once met it would be ‘‘ all over 
with her.” He bore it as patiently as he could for a few days, fretting 
and fuming, but utterly unable to help himself; he could find no oppor- 
tunity to speak to her, and she would give him none. 
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One morning the whole party stood on the steps that led tothe terrace. 
They were going out riding and driving. Lady Iris moved away from the 
others for a few moments, evidently off her guard, and Allan’s heart gave a 
great bound of delight as he noticed it. He went straight up to her and took 
her hand. 

‘« Lady Tris,” he said, ‘*why do you shun me? What have I done? Why 
will you not speak to me?” 

““T do speak to you,” she replied hastily. 

‘Why will you not look at me? How many days is it since I have seen 
even the colour of your beautiful eyes?” 

She tried to raise them to his; but her face flushed hotly, and she turned 
from him, fearing that if he saw it it would make matters worse. 

He could say no more, for at that moment the groom came up with her 
horse ; but he was only the more resolved to know his fate. What did it 
mean, that sudden vivid flush, that coy closing of the white eyelids over the 
expressive eyes ? 

He tried to speak to her while they were out riding, but without success. 
He tried again when they returned to Chandos, during the interval that they 
found the most pleasant in the day—five-o’clock tea. He stood behind her 
chair, and helped her to hand round the dainty cups. He rendered her many 
little services, and she was grateful for them. She replied to all his remarks, 
and chatted with him; but she kept Laura Seymour by her side the whole 
time, and never once did her eyes meet his. 

After tea, he went out and procured an iris. 

‘¢ She will remember what she told me about the iris,” he said. ‘*She 
will remember its meaning, ‘1 have a message for you,’ and she will come 
when I send it.” 

But she did not. She took it, knowing what it meant, that he had a 
message for her, one that she was longing to hear; but she was afraid to 
join him because of her great love. 

‘¢Who willever understand women ?”’ he said to himself, for she came down 
to dinner in a beautiful dress of rich white silk, with a suite of opals that a 
queen might envy, and—wonder of wonders—with an iris inher bodice. It 
was the one he had sent her! What did this mean? She had accepted his 
token ; she would not hear his message, yet she wore his flower. Could 
anything be more unintelligible P 

‘¢T wish I was not so senseless,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Any other man 
would know if this were a good sign or not, and I know nothing. If she did 
not care for me, she would not wear the flower—at least I should think not; 
but, if she did care for me, she would have seen me after my message.” 

And she, seeing her lover’s face clouded over and sad, after doing all she 
could to bring the clouds there, began to consider how she could best disperse 
them. What could she do that would make him happier ? 
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The guests had returned to the drawing-room, which was brilliantly lighted. 
Every one seemed happy and busily engaged. Some were occupied with 
music, chess, and cards, others were flirting and conversing, while a few 
had wandered into the grounds. 

“¢ What can I do?” Lady Iris wondered. Captain Osburn was sitting 
alone, apparently looking over a book full of engravings, but she saw that he 
never turned a page, and that his dark handsome face was sadder than she had 
ever seen it before. As mistress of the house, she could not allow any guest 
to sit alone and look unhappy—that would indeed show a lack of courtesy and 
hospitality. She would see if she could rouse him. 

A shadow fell over his book and he raised his eyes. She stood before him 
in all the pride of her fresh young beauty, looking in her white silk and trailing 
laces so fair that it was no wonder he sighed. 

‘¢ Captain Osburn,” she said, ‘‘ I want you to do me a favour; will you?” 

‘¢'You have but to speak, Lady Iris; my pleasure will be to obey.” 

‘¢T heard Lady Avice say the other evening that you had a very fine tenor 
voice. Is it true?” 

‘¢So people tell me, Lady Iris,” he replied. 

‘¢ Why did you not inform me?” she asked. 

“¢T did not think of it—that was one reason; and another is——’ 

“Ts what?” she asked with a smile, finding that he paused. 

‘Why, I always think I ought to have a bass voice. Here am I, six fect 
high and powerfully built, with a voice that seems rather effeminate, so I 
seldom sing.” 

“¢T do not like bass voices,” said Lady Iris—‘‘ at least, not in songs; they 
seem to me far too heavy. I like them in oratorios, but notin songs.” 

«That reconciles me to my fate,” he replied. 

‘7 want you to sing for me, Captain Osburn,” she continued. 

‘<T am afraid I shall not please you, but I will obey. Ido not know any 
songs that you will care for, but I will sing one, every word of which, mind, 
shall be for you.” 

He went to the piano, and in a few moments the whole room was hushed. 

The voice of which he had spoken so contemptuously was a magnificent 
rich tenor one which had been well cultivated and was full of music. People 
looked with admiration at the man who was so unconscious of a great gift. 
He sang the English ballad ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” with 
passionate sweetness and sadness. 

His eyes and Lady Iris’s met as he sang the words— 


6 T cannot leave thee though I said 
‘ Good-bye, sweetheart—good-bye,’” 


? 


and a sudden sharp pain went through her heart. What if he meant them? 
He had sung them to her with design. What if he were really going? The 
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thought of it made her grow pale and her eyes lose their light. If he went, 
what would go with him? She knew—none better; her lite might as well 
end at once. ‘¢ snare te rang out the beautiful voice—‘‘ good-bye, sweet- 
heart, good-bye.” 

Their eyes met again, and this time in his there was a gleam of triumph. 
He saw that he had touched her ; and now his Sam seemed more sure. She 
came a step nearer to him. 

‘¢ How crue! not to let us know that you had such a fine voice, pasos 
Osburn!’ she said. ‘‘ For punishment you must sing again and again.’ 

‘‘T will sing whenever you wish,” he answered, ‘‘if it will give you 
pleasure. Will you do something for me in return ? ” 

‘‘T must say ‘ Yes,’ I suppose; it is only fair,” she said. ‘* But that is 
taking advantage of my good nature, Captain Osburn.” 

‘Nay, the favour I ask is very small. I want you to give me five minutes 
to-night—I could not wait until another sunrise; will you promise?” 

She trembled so that she could hardly speak. She was afraid her voice 
would fail her. 

‘*T do not understand you,” he continued. ‘* You are so kind, yet so cruel. 
You almost break my heart by refusing to hear my message, and yet you wear 
the flower I send you. Howam I to understand your conduct?” ° 

‘T do not know,” she replied ; ‘‘but I think I should understand it if I 
were in your place.” 

‘¢Ah, you are far more clever than I! Ido not understand it. Some- 
times I am in Paradise, and again I am in despair. Will you give me five 
minutes to-night ? Why are you so cruel, Lady Iris? If the Rector there, 
Doctor Seymour, asked you for five minutes, you would give him your 
sweetest smile and say to him, ‘ With the greatest pleasure.’ You seem to 
find happiness in torturing me.” 

“Do 1? You look far too big and too strong to be tortured by a 
woman.” 

‘“You have not answered my question, Lady Iris, and my patience is so 
nearly worn out that I am afraid I shall very soon say all I have to say, to 
the utter confusion of the whole room.” 

“*No, you will not do that, Captain Osburn,” she laughed. ‘‘ You want 
to speak to me, you say, for five minutes. I give you full permission to do 
so the first time you find me alone. I am at your service for the time you 
name, but not a moment longer.” 

‘¢ We shall see,” he murmured. 

He waited for his opportunity. He watched her closely, and whenever she 
saw him her face flushed even as she smiled. At length the opportunity 
came. It was towards the end of the evening, when the room was growing 
warm and the moon was shining very bright. Laura Seymour had gone 
out with Lady Iris to see her favourite spot, the lime-grove, by moonlight, 
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and then, mecting the very gentleman with whom she was getting up a 
flirtation, she left Lady Iris under the limes alone. 

“Tf Allan only knew!” she thought, with a smile, a blush, and a sigh; 
and before the smile had faded he stood before her. 

‘¢T have watched you closely,” he cried, ‘‘and this is the first chance I 
have had of seeing you alone. You must be kind to me and listen to me with 
patience, for I am a desperate man. I have risked all on one great stake, and 
if I lose it I shall not care tolive. Will you come with me to the lake-side ? 
J have something to say which even the lime-trees may not hear.” 

She was conquered now. The very force of his will seemed to compel her 
to follow him. The night-wind whispered faintly, the waters of the lake 
were hushed and still. It was perhaps one of the fairest pictures the stars 
ever shone down upon—the dark handsome soldier, his face lighted with love, 
and the fair queenly woman by his side. 

They reached the lake ; they could hear the music in the drawing-room, and 
at times the sweet silver ripple of a woman’s laughter or a snatch of song. 
By the lake-side stood a marble statue—a faun pouring water from an 
urn—and near it a garden-chair had been placed. 

‘* Sit down here,” he said; and without a word she obeyed him. 

How still the waters of the lake were, with the white lilies sleeping on its 
bosom and great tree-boughs overhanging it! She gavea shudder of mingled 
pleasure and pain; for the happiest hour of her life was come, of the joy 
and bliss of which she had had such sweet forebodings. The moment in 
which her life was to undergo a change had arrived; for he whom she loved 
with her whole heart was kneeling by her side and telling her his love-story 
with passionate words—how he loved her, how he would give his life for 
her, how unworthy he was of her—but always with the same refrain, that he 
loved her as no woman had ever been loved. 

As his words gained in force and eloquence, her coyness and shyness died 
away. She was face to face with her own heart, and she knew that she 
loved him with her whole soul. Everything in that hour was ‘lost to her, 
except the fact that she loved him. Few women could have resisted him as 
he knelt there, with his eyes full of passion and tenderness, and his dark face 
radiant with love; she could not do so. He drew her fair head upon his 
breast, and she lay there as happy as a child who has found its true resting- 
place. 

‘‘ My love, my love,” he murmured, ‘‘ you will be my wife?” 

And she, the proud beautiful Lady Iris, put her arms round his neck, and 
in a faint whisper answered— 

ae tad 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Hz had won her, and his heart was full of joy and gratitude. What had 
he done that this, the best and sweetest gift in the whole world, should be 
his? Itseemed to him that he should never come to the end of all that he 
had to tell her—of how he had loved her at first sight, of all his fears and 
doubts. They never remembered how time passed while they sat by the 
silvery lake. To both of them the after-years brought their mingled 
burden of pain and pleasure; but life never again gave to them an hour so 
completely happy as this. 

‘‘T am sure it is growing late,”’ said Lady Iris at last. ‘* Why, the moon 
has sailed round to the beech-trees—look! And I hear no music! Oh, 
Captain Osburn, is it late?” 

‘‘My beautiful darling, do ay think I can bear that formal address ?- Say 
‘ Allan’ and I will anawer you.” 

‘¢ Allan,” she whispered; and then he kissed her hand satuduiifadly 
«¢ Allan, e it late, do you think ? ” 

‘*No; I hear laughter and voices,”’ he replied. 

‘¢ But we must go,” she said. 

‘‘We will go when you have said something I want to hear, my darling. 
I find it difficult to realise my happiness ; I want to hear from you again that 
it is true. Tell me.” 

She stood before him with the moonlight on her beautiful face and fair 
hair; she looked so swect that he was dazed by her appearance. His face 
flushed, his voice was low and hoarse with emotion as he said— 

‘Tell me that you love me.” . 

She laid her hands upon his breast and looked up into the dark handsome face. 

“T love you, Allan, with all my heart.” 

“‘Now you must say this—‘I promise to be your wife, to love you and you 
only all my life, to be true to you always.’ ” 

She repeated the words after him, and then added— 

‘‘T promise you even more than this, that my love shall always be ‘held 
with honour.’ ” 

‘* You must give me of your own free will one kiss more as a seal of fidelity 
and love.” 

‘* Until death,” she murmured, as she put her lips to his—‘‘ until death, 
Allan !”’—and then they left the lake-side. 

It was well for Lady Iris that she had not to meet any very keen eyes; 
she looked so unutterably happy. When the Earl saw her he was startlod 
for a moment, 


a 
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‘¢Tt had to come some day,” he said to himself; ‘‘and she has chosen one 
of the noblest and finest young fellows in England. He will speak to me, I 
suppose, to-morrow. Heaven bless my darling, and send her better luck 
than ever fell to my lot!” 

When his daughter remained as usual after the others for her good-night 
kiss, he said to her— 

“You look very happy, Iris, my darling.” 

“Papa,” she answered softly, ‘‘ I believe—thank Heaven for it !—that I am 
the very happiest girl in the world ;” and the words filled his heart with even 
greater love for her. 

- Then she left him and went to her room. Dismissiny her maid, she knelt 

down by the window and wept tears of unrestrained emotion. The fair head 
was bent in lowly gratitude. How good Heaven had been to her! She had 
every good gift that could be given to a human being; and all was crowned 
now by the love of one of the noblest men. 

Presently she stood up, and, kissing the hand on which Allan’s kisses had 
been impressed, laid her head on the pillow, one of the happiest women on 
whom the moon shone that night. 

At noon on the following day Allan was in the library with the Earl, 
telling, in his own frank manly fashion, the story of his love. 

“‘T do not conceal from myself, Lord Caledon,” he said, ‘‘that I am 
inferior in most things to your daughter—in birth, rank, and position; but I 
love her so dearly and so well that I cannot help hoping that my love may 
bridge over the difference in our positions and place us side by side.” 

‘‘T am not in the least surprised at what you tell me,” replied the Earl. 
‘‘From the first I saw that you and my daughter were attracted to each 
other. Let me add that her choice pleases me greatly; let me welcome 
you into our house and family ;” and Lord Caledon shook hands with the 
young man. ‘‘ We will leave all details for the present,” he went on. ‘‘ Of 
course you know that in marrying my daughter, who is the only living 
descendant of the Faynes of Caledon, there will be a great deal to arrange. 
Your love-dream is new to you; be happy in it for a few days; and when our 
visitors have left us we will discuss the matter.” 

“Do you mean, my lord,” asked Allan, ‘that you would like our 
engagement kept secret for a short time? I am really afraid I cannot help 
in that respect. JI am sure my love for Iris would shine out of my eyes and 
reveal itself in my voice. I do not think I could hide it from any person 
present.” 8 

‘*Nor do I,” laughed the Earl. ‘‘ You would fail, I believe, if you tried. 
No; I have no wish that there should be the least secrecy about it, The 
sooner it is known the better.” 

And in some strange fashion it was known almost: at once. The news 
spread quickly, and every one took credit to himself or herself for having 
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been acquainted with it for some time. Every one was pleased as a matter 
of course, although some little surprise was expressed. Some would persist 
in saying that they thought Lady Iris would have looked higher. Congratu- 
lations poured in from all sides. It mattered little to the happy lovers who 
praised or who blamed. They lived in a world of their own, and the 
atmosphere of it was all love. All criticism was lost upon them ; they cared 
only for each other. 

Lady Avice and John Bardon were amongst the first who called to offer 
their congratulations. Lady Avice was alittle more gracious than usual ; yet 
there was something in her manner that Lady Iris could not quite understand. 
She pressed her lips for one moment to the fresh and beautiful face of Lord 
Caledon’s daughter. 

‘‘' You have shown more sense than half the girls in England would have 
shown,” she said. ‘* You are noble enough to appreciate true merit in 
whatever guise you may find it.” 

The words had a strange sound, but Lady Iris answered— 

‘*T have found it in very pleasant guise. Do you not think so?” 

But Lady Avice made no reply. She had said all that she deemed was 
necessary. 

‘“T need not ask,” said John Bardon to Allan, ‘‘if the news istrue. Your 
face tells me you are a happy man, Osburn. You have now a love for which 
many a man would have given his life.” 

‘‘That I believe, and I am—I thank Heaven for it—a very happy and 
fortunate fellow,” the young soldier responded; and he held out his hand to 
Bardon, who shuddered as he touched it. ‘‘I have to thank you for much of 
my happiness, John,” continued Allan. ‘‘ But for your friendship and for 
the kind manner in which you invited me down here, I should never have 
known Lady Iris. I shall never forget what I owe to you.” 

“¢ You will owe me more by-and-by,” said John Bardon to himself with a 
groan, and then aloud—‘‘TI must go and congratulate Lady Iris.” 

*‘ John does not seem quite like himself,” thought Allan. ‘‘ That stately 
wife of his has just a touch of the shrew about her, and John knows it.” 

On the western terrace he did indeed look unlike himself as he overtook 
Lady Iris, who was walking with some of her visitors there. She saw that he 
wanted to speak to her, and she good-naturedly lingered until he joined her. 
In a blind confused way he saw a fair and exquisite face shaded by a broad 
hat, and a tall beautiful figure with floating blue draperies. 

Lady Iris held out her hand to him, and the happiness that shone in her 
eyes seemed to strike him dumb with passionate pain. His face grew white, 
and the hand that touched hers trembled so that she felt it. 

‘*T have to offer you my congratulations, Lady Iris,” he said in a hoarse 
voice. 

*‘J thank you, Mr. Bardon,” she replied, smiling up at him, “TI 
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knew you would be pleased, for you are one of Captain Osburn’s best 
friends.” 

“TT hope so.” But he fell back as though the words had struck him like a 

blow. 

‘¢T shall always remember,” she said, ‘‘ that I owe much to you. It was 
through you, indirectly, that I met Captain Osburn first. I—I sometimes 
think that in the past I was a little proud, a little harsh to you, Mr. Bardon. 
One sees things so much more clearly in the light of agreatlove. Love comes 
direct from Heaven, I believe.” 

He answered her by a moan of pain, which she did not notice. , 

‘‘T am so happy,” she said, ‘‘ that I cannot help wishing every one else 
was the same. I cannot help feeling kindly towards every one. If I have 
been proud or hard, you will forgive me now, will you not, Mr. Bardon ?”— 
and she again held out her hand to him. 

He hardly dared trust himself to touch it or look into her smiling face. 
His pain and his passion were so great that he could have struck her dead 
in the pride of her grace and loveliness. 

“*T am glad you are happy,” he said at last. ‘‘ I have nothing to forgive. 
You will know more of that later on. Has Captain Osburn told you the 
romance I spoke of?” 

“No,” she replied, ‘not yet.” 

“* Ask him to do so; and when you hear it remember that it was I who 
planned, after listening to it, to bring you together, knowing how well such 
a romance would suit you.” 

“*T will remember,”’ she answered withahappy smile. ‘‘ Heaven bless you 
for all the happiness you have helped to give me!” a 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Lapy Irts Faynz and John Bardon conversed yet a little longer on the 
terrace at Chandos. The strangeness of his manner at last struck the heiress, 
and, looking earnestly at him, she said— 

‘¢ You do not seem well this morning, Mr. Bardon.” 

But he would not meet the clear kindly eyes. 

‘¢T am well enough,” he replied brusquely. ‘‘I wish I were not one half 
so strong. I shall live on while happier men die.” 

‘You are low-spirited,” she remarked. ‘‘ Why should a man like you, 
blessed with everything worth having in life, be troubled with such doleful 
thoughts? One smile from your little son should drive dull care away.” 

‘¢ You are right,” was the answer. ‘‘ Blessed with sucha child, I ought 


not to know care. Good morning, Lady Iris.” 
L2 
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When he left her, he did as he had done before—placed something in het 
hand quickly, before she had time to refuse it. He was almost out of sight 
before she discovered that it was a crushed and withered almond-blossom. At 
first she was inclined to laugh; then a strange disturbing feeling came over 
her. What did he mean by so persistently acting in this manner? She 
remembered that on the night when she had been so cruel and hard to him 
she had sat under an almond-tree, and he had gathered some of the blossoms ; 
but surely John Bardon, with a wife and child of his own, had forgotten that 
disagreeable incident? Besides, to-day, in the fulness of her content, she had 
asked him to forgive her if she had offended him in the past. What did he 
mean by always thrusting dead almond-blossoms into her hand? She knew 
no more of the seething passion, pain, and revenge that filled his heart than 
did his own little son. 

For the second time she flung the blossom away and forgot it, but she 
remembered his inquiry, Had she asked Captain Osburn about the romance 
he had mentioned? No, she had not. Allan would tell her all about it, of 
course—there would never be any concealment between them—and the 
romance, let it be what it would, must be something in Allan’s favour. No 
doubt it was only another instance of his generosity. He had never 
mentioned it to her; but then she knew that he was modest and reticent— 
that he never said anything that could redound to his own credit. 

She would have to ask Allan what it was; and it would be a reason, she 
thought, for loving him, if it were possible, a little more. She would not 
ask him just yet, in those first few happy days—days that were stolen from 
the hard realities of life, and that were so long, so bright, so unutterably 
happy. She cared to speak of nothing but her love, and she did not wish to 
disturb it. 

One lovely afternoon Lady Iris and Allan wandered through the park and 
came to the yellow corn-fields. They paused at the gate that gave access to 
the fields, and stood looking at the ripe wheat, which in the sunlight looked 
like waving gold. 

Allan took her hands in his. 

‘*T enjoy all this beautiful home scenery,” he said. ‘* I have often thought, 
darling, how much I shall have to give up if our regiment should be 
ordered abroad.” 

‘‘ But, Allan, you must leave your regiment when—when we are married. 
Your plans Frill: be at home here at Chandos. You would give up the service 
for me, would you not?” 

sé My dear,”’ he answered slowly, ‘‘I do not think I could live out of the 
Army. I ee a camp to a drawing-room.” 

‘* You must never leave me,” she said lovingly; ‘‘and, if you do go, you 
must take me with you.” 

“We will talk about that afterwards, Iris,” returned Allan, ‘I have 
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come to no decision yet. J have been so bewildered by my happiness that 
I have hardly given one thought to the future.”’ 

“Tt is such a bright future, Allan,” she said. ‘I cannot see a cloud 
over it. If I am with you always, wherever you go, I shall be perfectly 
happy. When you are away from me, it is as though some one had drawn a 
veil over the sun.” 

He kissed the hand he held. 

‘¢ What an acknowledgment for the proud Lady Iris!” 

‘¢T am never ‘ proud Lady Iris’ to you. J am always your loving, happy 
Tris. You have subdued me.” 

‘“Could you never be proud with me?” he asked. 

She was silent for a few minutes ; then she said gently— 

‘“¢No; I cannot imagine any circumstances in which I should be proud or 
haughty to you. You are part of myself,” she added gently. ‘‘ With you there 
could be no case in which, if love and pride opposed each other, pride could 
gain the mastery. J am not ashamed to tell you that my whole nature is 
absorbed in my love.” 

Captain Osburn took from his pocket a little morocco case. 

‘‘ My darling,” he said, ‘‘ early this morning I rode over to King’s Forest 
to get this. I am almost ashamed to offer it to you. I wish I had some 
grand family heirloom to give you; but I have not, and,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘‘ you know the reason why.” 

He opened the case, and in it lay a superb ring set with diamonds and 
rubies. He took the ring from the case. 

‘You will let me put it on your finger, Iris? It is an engagement-ring— 
a ring that binds you to me almost as a wedding-ring would.” 

She held out her hand to him, and he placed the ring upon her finger. 

“Tt fits you exactly,” he said; ‘‘ and I look upon that as a good omen. 
Promise me, Iris, that you will wear this ring all your life.” 

<‘T promise,” she replied; ‘‘and I promise even more, Allan. It shall be 
buried with me!” 

He kissed the loving face raised to his. : 

‘¢Thank you,” he said simply. ‘‘So long as you wear that ring I shall 
know that you are true to me—that you love me, and no one else; but, if 
ever I see this sweet white hand without the ring, I shall know that you have 
forgotten me—ceased to care for me, and perhaps even love some one else.” 

“Tam quite willing to submit to the test,” she replied. ‘‘ If—which, 
thank Heaven, is impossible !—something should part us now, and for twenty 
years you saw and heard nothing of me, and on your return you looked to see 
if I wore the ring, you would know at once, if I did so, that, despite time and 
absence, I had been true to you. If no ring shone upon my hand, you would 
know that I had forgotten you. Is that #, Allan?” 

‘*'Yes,”” he answered briefly. 
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‘‘'You would find it there, my own,” she continued, ‘if you were absent 
thirty years, and I lived so long. I may live many years; but I shall have 
only one love.” 

‘‘T wonder,”’ he cried, ‘‘ that you should love me so much !” 

She reed the sweet happy laugh that always gladdened his heart. 

‘¢T was thinking this morning, Allan, ” she said, ‘‘ that life is much shorter 
than love. Iil lige to be a hundred years old, and I tried every day to tell 
you how much I loved you, I could not—life hvould not be long enough. I 
wonder if other lovers are as happy in thinking about their fultnee as we are?” 

‘I do not believe that any one was ever so happy,” he replied, ‘‘ and for 
the best of all reasons—I do not think any one ever loved so muchas we do!” 

So they stood in the sunlight, unutterably happy in their love; and the 
sunbeams fell upon his dark handsome face, and upon her white hand, on 
which the diamonds and rubies shone. The rugged trunk of a fallen tree lay 
near the gate. He drew her to it. 

‘<'There is no pleasanter spot than this,” he said. ‘‘I like to watch the 
wheat swaying in the sunshine. Whose line is this, Iris—‘ The lovely 
laughter of the wheat-crowned hill’ ?” 

‘*T do not know,” she answered. ‘‘ Do you know these lines, Allan? The 
sight of a field full of ripe wheat always brings them to me— 


‘** Over the golden corn-land, over the soft blue sea, 
Through summer -laden branches and changeless dark pine-tree, 
With summer scents and thrilling with sounds of summer too, 
Our hearts for God’s angels the breezes come to woo.’ 


‘‘Do you know, Iris,” he said, ‘‘ your voice is so sweet that it makes 
poetry out of the most common- place phrases you can utter. Imagine then 
what you make of poetry ! yi 

She laughed, and a happy blush rose to her face—there always did when 
he praised her. Then he sat down by her side on the old tree-trunk. 

‘* You are a perfect picture in this sunlight, Iris,” he said. ‘* Let me take 
off your hat, so that the sunshine may “fall upon your hair and make it 
look like burnished gold.” 

He took off the pretty garden-hat, and the sunlight fell upon the fair 
silken hair. He drew the long tresses to his lips and kissed them. 

‘What beautiful hair you have, Iris! It is longer and finer than any I 
have seen. I always think of Queen Berengaria when I look at you. It is 
said that her hair was so long, so thick, and so beautiful that it was made 
into a rope from which a sanctuary lamp was hung. They called her 
‘ Berengaria of the Golden Hair.’ Do you know that beautiful little rondeau 
‘Kissing Her Hair’? Just now, in the sunshine, with only the wind stirring 
in the wheat-field, will be the very time to sing it to you. Listen, darling, 
and put your hands in mine— 
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“¢ Kissing her hair, I sat against her feet, 
Wove and unwove it, wound and found it sweet, 
Made fast therewith her hands, drew down her eyes, 
Deep as deep flowers and dreamy like dim skies ; 
With her own tresses bound, I found her fair, 
Kissing her hair. 


¢¢ Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, 
Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea. 
What pain could get between my face and hers ? 
What new sweet thing would love not relish worse, 
Unless perhaps white death had kissed me there, 
Kissing her hair 2’ 


Tris,” he said, when he had finished singing, ‘‘ how naturally love and poetry 
go together! Poetry fills one’s heart with love, and love fills the whole soul 
with poetry.” 

‘‘They are twin sisters,” observed Lady Iris, with a smile. ‘‘ Many new 
ideas seem to strike you now, Allan.” 

‘‘You are my teacher; so how can I fail to learn?” 

And on this, the last of their happy days, they sat talking while the sun 
shone upon the wheat-fields and the birds called to each other in the trees. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


THERE were a few more hours of bliss without alloy for the lovers; and then 
the storm burst. One morning Lady Iris received more than her usual number 
of congratulatory letters. It touched her to find how many of her rejected 
lovers had written. How kind were the wishes expressed for her happiness, 
and how sincerely every one seemed to admire Captain Osburn! She believed 
that she could not contract any marriage which would meet with such general 
approval. 

‘<Tris,’”’ said Allan, who never left her side for one momentif he could help 
it, ‘‘leave some of those letters, and come out for a stroll by the river. What 
can people find to write about, I wonder?” 

He was impatient to tell her all the thoughts that had filled his mind since 
he had left her twelve hours before. 

‘< Down by the river?” she replied. ‘‘ Yes, that I will; for, of all places, 
I love most the river Rille. By-the-bye, Allan, I have a message from papa 
for you. Will you go tohim in his study at noon? He wishes to speak to 
you,” 
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‘“Gladly, dearest,” he responded, ‘‘ for I am sure that he wants to speak to 
me about you. I shall grow reckless soon, and ask some one to fix the data 
for a certain blissful event.” 

‘‘One would never think you lacked courage,” she said, with a light, 
blushing, happy smile. ‘‘I think you say almost what you please.” 

Then they started for their walk. He remembered afterwards many little 
things that happened which seemed like coincidences. They stopped for a few 
minutes in the hall, and she stood just under the arch with its scroll of golden 
letters—‘‘ Held with honour; ” and, as she paused there, he could not help 
thinking that this bright beautiful girl would rather part with her life than that 
the honour of her house should be sullied. Again, as they passed through the 
entrance-gates, she looked up with a bright smile at the lion and the lily. 

“You love the lion and the lily ?”’ he said. 

‘“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘and I was just *hinking how well it is that the lion 
is there to protect the lily.” . 

They walked to the river-side, and sat down upon the bank. ‘There 
they talked for some little time about the happiness of their future life, all 
unconscious of the swiftly coming cloud that was to darken it. - Suddenly she 
looked up at him—she was making a knot of scarlet poppies. 

‘‘ Allan,” she said, ‘‘I have often been on the point of asking you the 
question; but something has always hindered it. Tell me, dear, what is this 
romance of your birth, as John Bardon calls it ?”’ 

As she spoke she gave a passing thought to the crushed almond-blossom, 
and smiled in contempt. Allan looked at her in surprise. 

‘‘The romance of my birth, Iris?” he echoed. ‘I know of no romance, 
my dear!” 

‘“¢ But there is one—at least John Bardon told me so.” 

‘¢ He must have dreamed it then.” ry 

‘Well, perhaps you do not call it a romance. You may call it truth; you 
are always so careful not to praise yourself.” 

‘‘But, my darling,” he said earnestly, ‘‘I do not understand what you 
mean.” 

‘¢ You must tell me all about it,” she persisted, ‘‘even though it should 
make me think you more a hero than ever, Allan. I must hear every word of 
the story.” 

«‘ J will tell you everything, Iris, when I know what you mean,” he replied. 

‘¢ John Bardon told me that there was a romance about your birth, that in 
the most heroic and chivalrous manner you had given up title and fortune. 
I did not clearly understand him; but I believe it was done to save your 
mother in some way. You must tell me the details; I would rather hear them 
from you.” 

‘“¢T assure you most solemnly,” he replied, ‘* that I have not the faintest 
notion of what you mean. You are jesting, Iris?” 
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‘*No; why should I jest? John Bardon also told me that you were one 
of the Osburns of Sketchley.” 

‘‘Of Sketchley?” repeated Allan. ‘* Howcouldhesay sucha thing? Why, 
Tris, I have never even heard ve. name before!” 

‘¢ He told me so, I assure you,”’ she replied; ‘‘ and then he added that there 
- Was a romance about your birth, and that you had done something that was 
very heroic—sacrificed wealth aed a title for your mother’s sake, although 
he did not explain why. He told me to ask you about the. romance. What 
could he mean, Allan?” 

A horrible fear seized him, a fear which drove the colour from his 
face. 

‘¢T do not understand it at all, my darling; but no doubt we shall make it 
out. John Bardon told me that you knew the story of my birth, and that 
you sympathised with me.” 

‘¢T know no other story but that which he has told me—that which I 
now tell you—of some romance—that you had given up a great deal for your 
mother’s sake.” 

“Ts that all you know?” he asked hurriedly. ‘‘ Have we both been 
deceived ?” 

‘¢ What is there to know, Allan?’’—and the same fear which had taken 
hold of him seized her. The poppies fell from her hands, and her heart 
almost stood still. 

‘*Tris, answer me. Have you believed me all this time to be a gentleman 
by birth ?” 

“¢'Yes—most certainly.” 

‘¢ And, believing me to be such, you have loved me ?” 

“¢ Yes,” she answered again. 

‘You would not have loved me had you known that I was not a 
gentleman by birth?” he continued. 

‘¢ How can I answer you?” she said. 

‘You must answer me, my darling.” 

‘IT cannot,” she replied. ‘‘I could not tell my own mind. But, Allan, 
you are teasing me! ‘This is some horrible jest!” 

‘‘Tt is no jest, my darling; but it seems to me that we have both been 
most cruelly deceived. Yet I can see no reason or motive for it. Then, 
my darling, you do not know of my birth? And I thought you loved me in 
spite of it! is How shall I tell you For the first time—Heaven help me—I 
am afraid!” 

He rose from the bank and iv erect before her, but with a white face 
and a painfully beating heart. He would have faced death in any form more 
willingly ; but he did not falter. She rose too when she saw his agitation. 

‘Allan, what is it? What is wrong? It can be nothing, my darling, 
which will take me from you?” 
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“‘T do not know, Iris. I swear before Heaven that I have neyer deceived * 
you! Why John Bardon has lied to me I cannot tell; but I believed he 
had told you the whole story of my birth and connections. Had I not believed 
that, I would never have asked for your hand until I had told you myself. 
That I swear!”’ 

‘‘T believe it on your simple word,” she replied. ‘Oh, Allan, what 
is it?” 

‘‘T have never been afraid to speak of my birth until now; and now I 
will not be ashamed of it. I will trample down false pride, as I have done 
all my life. Iris, I am nota gentleman by birth. My mother was a gentle 
loving woman, who died when I was four years old. My father was a 
tradesman, who kept a draper’s shop at Elmore and laid the foundation of 
a fortune there.” 

As hespoke the words he looked at her, and he saw the colour fade from 
her face, leaving her deathly white. 

“¢Then he went to London, and with the money he had made in trade he 
speculated on the Stock Exchange and amassed a large fortune. I have never 
deceived any human being. I belong to the middle-class, and I am proud to 
own it. I have received the education and the training of a gentleman, 
and I follow the profession of a gentleman. I believe in my heart that 
nature has made me one, although my father was a tradesman. What is 
more,” he added, throwing back his head and looking prouder than he had 
ever looked before, ‘‘ I do not see why a tradesman should not be a gentleman 
if he be an honourable man. I believe that nature, and not money or birth, 
makes a gentleman.” , 

He stopped, for a wail of pain came from oa white lips. 

‘‘Hush, Allan!” she said. ‘‘ You are trampling the dearest belief of my 
life under foot. Your words pain me!” 

He stopped abruptly, and she thought as she looked at him that, no matter 
what his father was, she had never seen one who looked more like a 
gentleman than the man who confronted her. 

“‘T am bewildered, Allan,” she went on; ‘‘I shall understand better in 
time; but of one thing I am quite sure—you have never deceived me.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, my darling!” he cried. ‘I can bear anything if you 
say that.” 

She looked up at him, with a ripple of scorn on her face. 

‘‘T begin to see through it now,” she said. ‘‘I offended John Bardon once 
—it matters not how. I admit that I was hard, proud, and cruel to him. I 
stung him, I suppose, with my bitter pia words ; and he swore to be 
revenged on me. And this is his vengeance.’ 

‘‘ But how should it be his vengeance? I do not understand,’ ” returned 
Allan. 

‘‘He brought us together, feeling sure that we should like each other, 
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He has lied to both of us. He has told you that I knew the truth about your 
birth, and he has told me that you were well-born, but that there was some 
hidden romance connected with you. He has trusted to chance that we 
should like each other; and he has concluded that, when I knew the truth, it 
would part us, and so we should be miserable for life. That is his 
vengeance ; that is what the withered almond-blossom means. He told me 
that, when you explained the romance to me, I was to remember him!” 

“¢ But,” cried Allan in a voice of despair, ‘‘ how could he do this? He is 
my friend.” 

“He has betrayed you,” sho said, ‘‘to punish me. May Heaven helt 
us both!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


For a few moments there was silence between the Harl’s daughter and 
Captain Osburn, broken only by the ripple of the water and the song of birds. 
A low cry of pain came from her lips; and then she stood still, her pale 
face bent and her hands clasped. He looked at her in a passion of fear 
and amazement. Howsoon the bright sunshine had changed to gloom! His 
heart beat with anguish, and he trembled with emotion. 

. Tris,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘it will not matter. You said some few 
minutes since that nothing could happen that would part us.” 

He was not a man to ery for mercy; yet wild and frenzied prayers rose 
now to his lips ; but he uttered none of them. 

‘Tris, speak to me. I am so grieved, so sorry. I would have given my 
life rather than this should have happened. How blind I must have been to 
fall into the trap that villain laid forme! But I was so happy,” he added, 
with a tearless sob—‘‘ so unutterably happy—that I never even remembered 
the fact that might have told against me. I was so certain you knew all 
that not a shadow of doubt ever crossed my mind. Iris, speak to me. Ah, 
darling, if you have loved me hitherto, am I to be loved less now ?” 

Still she stood silent and motionless, as though the greatness of the blow 
had stricken her dumb. He stretched out his hand to her in mute appeal, 
and she laid her own in his. 

“Am I less or more to you, Iris,” he said, ‘‘because my father made 
money instead of inheriting it?” 

<‘ No,” she answered, in a low pained voice, ‘‘it is not your fault. Allan, 
I acquit you of all blame; it is the evil result of my own pride. If I had 
been kinder to John Bardon, he would not have done this to me; it is my own 
fault.” 
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‘Forget John Bardon. Take the fruit of the victory out of his hand; let 
this make no difference to us,” he added, boldly gaining courage as he saw 
the keen pain in her face; ‘‘let him see that his plot has ignominiously failed, 
and that, instead of doing us harm, he has actually done good. You cannot 
foil his revenge in a better way than that.” 

“T—I cannot be false to the training and the instincts of my life,” she said 
brokenly. ‘‘ Do not talk to me yet.” She raised her hands with a gesture of 
passionate pain. ‘‘I am even more sorry for you,” she added. 

Allan put his arm round the trembling figure. 

“¢My darling, I can understand,” he said gently; ‘‘it must be a terrible 
blow to you. But it is not so bad as though you had heard something against 
my honour or loyalty. If ever in your eyes I had any good qualities, I have 
them still. Ifyou have found me a loyal, honest man, am I the less so now? 
As for my father, I revere him and am proud of him,” he continued warmly. 
“¢ He was a noble and generous man; his hands were ever open to the widow 
and the fatherless. Almost every man, woman, and child in Elmore loved 
him. I do not believe that any one ever asked him for help and asked in 
vain. I have known him by generous timely aid to save whole families from 
ruin. yen in this moment of humiliation for me,” he said sadly, ‘‘I am 
proud of my father, and proud that I am his son.” 

‘¢ You are quite right to beso,” she murmured. ‘‘I should not respect 
you were it otherwise.” 

He caressed the trembling hands that lay so cold and deathlike in his own. 

‘‘ Darling,” he said, ‘‘ think a little. In the sight of Heaven what are 
noble birth and all the miserable class distinctions of fashionable society ? 
The best and worthiest life is the upright and useful one, and the poor and 
the lowly born, Iris, more often lead that kind of life than the rich.” 

He paused; the cold calmness of Lady Iris’s face silenced him. 

‘This world has its rules,” she said—‘‘ rules that regulate its well-being ; 
and they cannot be broken.” 

He heaved a deep sigh ; he could have cried aloud in his despair. 

‘Tris,’ he said, after a few moments, ‘‘if any other woman stood in your 
place, I should kiss her, bid her God-speed, and leave her. It is because I 
love you so passionately that I linger in order to combat your prejudices. Let 
us reverse the position. Youare a great lady, the daughter of anearl. Suppose 
—it is merely supposition—that some secret that reflected upon your birth 
became known; do you think I should give you up, decline to marry you 
because of it, even if it were the most disgraceful secret imaginable P ” 

‘“No,” she replied slowly, ‘¢I do not think you would.” 

‘¢Think!”? he cried. ‘* You know, Iris, that, if all the world frowned upoa 
you, all the more lovingly would my arms clasp you, all the more should 1 
love and reverence you. You know it, my darling—you know that, if you 
stood befere me at this moment friendless, homeless, penniless, I should but 
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fové you the better and cherish you the more; for I love you with an ~ 
unalterable love.” 

“‘T believe it,” she answered; bub the cold calmness of her face was 
unbroken by the loving words. 

‘¢'Then why do you not say the same to me? JI am unchanged; and it was 
I whom you loved. Why should birth make any difference?” 

*‘You do not understand, Allan; you forget that my training and my 
instincts are part of my life, that I cannot separate myself from them.” 

_ That is,” he said hastily, ‘‘ you have been accustomed to look down from 
your exalted station upon those of inferior birth as belonging to another world 
—a world you could never enter, and in which you have no place.” 

‘*Yes; that is it,” she replied. ‘‘You may think it foolish, Allan; it is 
the result of my training. It may be quite as much prejudice as pride, but 
from a lower sphere I should never have dreamed of taking a companion or 
a familiar friend.” 

“¢ Much less a lover!” he said bitterly. 

‘*Much less a lover,” she repeated. ‘* You see, Allan, I am as frank as 
you are.” 

Again there was silence. Allan broke it by saying softly— 

‘‘Tris, it is not long since you gave to me the most solemn promises a 
woman can give toaman. Whatif I hold you to them? Whatif I claim 
you by right of the vows you have made?” 

She looked at him fearlessly. 

“Unless I came to you freely,” she replied, ‘‘you would not care to have 
me at all.” 

‘*No,”’ he said ee) ‘¢T should not.” 

Suddenly the pain of it all seemed to overcome her. 

‘¢Oh, Allan, Allan, why should this be, when I love you so dearly?” she 
cried. ‘‘ Oh, a darling, I do not love you less! Let me kiss the pain from 
your dear face.” 

He had never seen her so moved. Of her own free will she put her arms 
round his neck, kissing his face and crying out that he was her love, and that 
her trouble was too hardto bear. All her pride and strength had broken down. 
She loved him better than her life, and was grieved only for his pain. He 
never forgot her passionate grief; he tried to soothe her, but it was beyond 
his power. 

‘“My darling,” he said, ‘‘let us forget it all. I was afraid’”—and he 
shuddered as he spoke—‘‘ that it would part us; and that would have been my 
death-blow. Let us forget it.” 

But she only clung to him, weeping the more bitterly ; and he could not 
soothe her. 

‘That it should happen to me,” she sobbed—‘* I who Was SO happy i in my 
love! I loved you so dearly, Allan | ye? 
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‘¢ And will love me still,” he said, ‘‘ when all this is forgotten.” 

‘‘T cannot tell,” she replied. ‘‘ Whichever way it may be, Allan, my 
heart will be broken. Iam the last of the Faynes, and I hold the honour of 
the race in my hands.” 

His face darkened. 

‘<Tris,”’ he said, ‘‘ I acknowledge the inferiority of my birth to yours; but 
I refuse to acknowledge more. My father was not an earl, but he was a 
good and honourable man. ‘There are limits that even you must not pass. 
If you say that in marrying me you would bring dishonour on your race, my 
beautiful love, you are free. I can meet my fate like a man, Iris, I shall 
not whine for mercy. The issue lies in your hands; you shall decide.” 

‘¢ How can I decide,” she cried, ‘‘ when my heart is torn with anguish ?”’ 

‘¢Tf you find that your pride is greater than your love, you have but to send 
me away—you have but to tell me so; but, if, as I believe, your love is greater 
than your pride, you will bid me stay, my darling.” 

‘‘ My heart is torn,” she moaned. ‘‘ May Heaven help me!” 

“‘The decision rests with you, Iris; your will is mine—but think how I 
love you, think, if you resolve to send me away, of the desolate and loveless 
future that lies before me. Oh, Iris, I never expected to have to plead for 
myself; but think before you decide! I pray Heaven that in your heart love 
may prove stronger than pride.” 

‘*T must reflect,” she said hurriedly. ‘‘ Allan, leave menow; and, when I 
have decided, I will send for you and tell you. The greatest kindness you can 
do me now is to go away and let me think out my own thoughts.” 

He went away mournfully, with something like despair in his heart. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


To the wonder and consternation of the whole household, Lady Iris did not 
appear at dinner ; nor did she leave her room during the day. The house, 
with all its brightness and luxury, was dull without her, and the rooms seemed 
eold and gloomy. She had a terrible headache, she told her maid. It was 
so bad that she could neither look up nor listen, and she must lie in a darkened 
room with no one to disturb her. The Earl had been in to see her, and 
was startled by her pallid cheeks and lips; he hardly recognised in the pale 
trembling girl before him his beautiful radiant daughter. we] 

‘« My darling,” he said gently, ‘‘ you look very ill.” 

‘*Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘I do feel ill, papa.” 

‘* Let me send for a doctor for you, Iris.” 

‘* A doctor would do me no good,” she replied-in a hopeless tone. I 
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want rest, papa. I have a violent headache, and it makes my eyes burn, while 
every sound tortures me. My head will be better to-morrow. You must 
manage to do without me until then.” 

The Earl looked disconsolately at her. 

‘‘ That will be difficult, my darling. I could do better without anything else 
than without my Iris. Make haste and get well, dear. Can I send any- 
thing to you?” 

“No, papa; only keep everybody away, and let me be quite alone. With 
rest and quiet I shall soon be better.” 

What she said was true—the sound of a voice or the sight of a face was 
torture to her; she must bealone. The blow to her love had been go terrible 
to her that it would be some time before she could recoverfromit. She loved 
Allan with all her heart, with deepest, truest affection; and she could not 
imagine any existence apart from his; but it almost broke her heart as she 
owned this to herself. She could not marry him; the very motto of her race, 
‘¢Held with honour,” forbade it. Would she hold her name in honour if 
she gave it to the son of a tradesman? Would she be a worthy descendant 
of her race if she married beneath her, forgetting all that was due to her 
long line of ancestors ? 

There had been no such thing as this in their history for generations back ; 
they had allied themselves with the highest and noblest in the land. Could 
she marry a tradesman’s son, even though he were by nature a gentleman ? 
No, it could never be—not if her heart broke. It would not have mattered if 
he had been just one grade higher in the social scale, she said to herself; but 
the stigma of trade, the son of a tradesman to be master of Chandos, to take 
the honoured name of Fayne! No; it would never do, She shuddered as 
she remembered how she had called the love of John Bardon an insult and 
compared it to sacrilege. What would this be? 

Yet every moment her respect for Allan increased. How nobly he had 
behaved! He had not shown any false shame when he told her that he was 
a tradesman’s son. She never loved him better than when she lay in her 
darkened room recalling his words and his looks. She admired his innate 
nobility ; but, as for her marrying a tradesman’s son, it was impossible. 

“‘Held with honour.” She repeated the words with passionate tears, and 
said to herself that she would go to her grave unmarried ; she would never 
give the name of Fayne to one who by birth was not fitted to bear it. 

‘Life was all over for her, she thought, with a sigh; but better death 
than life shadowed by an action which she felt would be unworthy of a Fayne. 


- . With her pride was stronger than love. Not even for the sake of her love, 


great as it was, would she endanger her social position. Pride had conquered. 
She would always be true to the memory of her love, and no other man 
should ever woo her. She looked upon Allan as one of the noblest of men ° 
but she could never marry him, for he was a tradesman’s son. 
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She wept sorely ; she felt that there would be no more happiness for her in 
this world ; but not for one moment did she feelinclined to yield. She looked 
her position boldly in the face; she knew that all her friends and acquaintances 
would hear of her broken engagement; but no one should ever know from her 
why that engagement was broken. 

She could bear everything but her lover’s pain; and the thoughts of that 
tormented her. He was so noble, so true, and so tender. Ah, why was she 
compelled to break his heart as well as her own? She tried to persuade 
herself that in the years to come he would perhaps love some one else and 
marry; but she knew it would not be so; she knew that he would never love 
any other woman. It was strange that no possibility of doing anything 
else but renounce him occurred to her; she only knew that a barrier had 
arisen between them which parted them, one which she could not break down. 

‘¢T hope,” she cried wildly, ‘‘that I may die soon! I cannot bear my 
life since I have lost my love?) 

She railed at fate, refusing to believe that her sufferings were due to her- 
self and the result of her own pride. As she lay tormented with her bitter 
pain, she thought of the lines— 


“¢ Where, when the gods would be cruel, 
Do they go for a torture—where 
Plant thorns, set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah, not in the flesh—not there! 


“* The racks of earth and the rods 
Are weak as foam on the sands ; 
For the heart is the prey of the gods, 
Who crucify hearts and not hands. 


‘* Mere pangs corrode and consume, 
Dead when life dies in the brain; 
In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain.” 


And this infinite pain pursued her; yet that pride should give place to love 
never once occurred to Lady Iris. 

‘J, who have been so proud all my life,”’ she cried—‘‘ how I am humbled, 
how low my pride is brought! How people will laugh when they hear that 
I promised to marry a draper’s son! But, oh, how I love him! A love- 
less life will be my lot; but better that than life held in dishonour.” Yet her 
whole soul rose in rebellion at the thought of there being any dishonour in 
marrying Allan. 

Just once she asked herself whether the whole social code might not be 
wrong. Allan had every quality that could adorn a man; and yet the son of 
a duke or anearl, with a weak mind in a weak body, would be considered 
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superior to him! Who made those laws by which the mere accident of 
birth gave one man such superiority over another? She wondered how she 
would have felt if it had fallen to her lot to be a tradesman’s daughter. 

**T should have known nothing better; therefore I should have been 
content with my station,’’ she said to herself. 

On the following day she still remained in her room. She sent word to the 
Kar] that she was better, but should not join the dinner-party that day; she 
must have another day’s rest. To Allan she wrote a little note which said— 


‘“ Dear Allan,—I have not ceased thinking of you since you left me yesterday. 
I should like to see you alone, and tell you my decision. Meet me in the 
afternoon by the river, in the same spot where we sat yesterday. 
‘« Your ever-loving ‘¢ Tris.” 


Allan took the note from the hands of the maid, and read it. 

“¢ Shall I hope or despair?” he said to himself. ‘‘ She gives me no clue as to 
her decision ; but she calls herself my ‘ ever-loving Iris.’ Heaven bless her, 
whatever she may say to me! It is like being summoned to the bar of 
justice,” he continued. ‘J can understand now how a prisoner faces his 
judge, how a soldier before a court-martial waits to hear his doom. I must 
bear my fate like a man.” 

Yet, until the afternoon came, he was in a fever of unrest. He could not 
read, and he did not feel inclined to talk ; so he left the gay party of visitors 
-and went for a stroll through the woods of King’s Forest. The household 
and guests were brightened by the intelligence that Lady Iris was better, 
and would be amongst them again on the morrow. 

In the afternoon Allan went to the river-side to wait for Lady Iris. When 
he saw her coming towards him, his heart beat fast, his lips quivered, and his 
hands trembled. 

‘‘Now I am to know my fate,” he said; and the words brought back his 
courage. ‘* My sentence will come from the sweetest of lips, and I must meet 
it bravely. Surely she will not send me away, for she loves me; she has put 
her arms round my neck and kissed me; she will not for a mere caprice send 
me from her.” 

She drew nearer ; he could see the floating blue draperies that suited her 
so well, and the broad-brimmed white hat with its wreath of blue corn- 
flowers; but he could not see her face, for it was bent low and shaded by the 
hat. 

“<T await my doom,” he said to himself; ‘‘and may Heaven help me to 
bear it!” 

From Lady Iris’s face, when at length he saw it, he could glean nothing ; 
there was no clue to her decision. He was startled by her pallor, but 
remembered that she had been ill. She was deathly pale; even her lips 
were white, ani the violet eyes were so shadowed as to look almost black. 
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There was something solemn in her aspect, as of one who had passed through 
a terrible ordeal and had the memory of it clinging to her still. 

He went forward to meet her, and she held out her hand to him. 

‘‘You are first, Allan,” she said, with a gentle pitying smile. ‘‘I hope 
you have not waited long for me.” 

‘“‘T have not thought of time,” he replied. ‘I would stand for hours if I 
could but see you for one moment! ” 

She did not smile as she had been wont to do at such loving words, but she 
laid her hand on his with a light caressing touch. 

‘¢ Poor Allan!’ she murmured; and then his heart sank. 

_ “My doom is coming,” he said. ‘‘ Let me bear it bravely. 

He knelt in the long grass, raised his face to hers, which was so full of pity 
and love, and read his fate. 

‘¢ Pride has conquered love, Iris,” he said gently. 

“Tf you will put it so, Allan. I love you, but I cannot give up the 
traditions of my race. I cannot go against my instincts and my long training. 
I love you dearly ; but I can never marry you—no, my love, never!” ; 

He bent his head for a few moments, and then looked up at her. 

‘¢ And this is final, Iris, my lost love? No prayers, tears, or pleading of 
mine can ever change your decision ?”’ 
~ “No,” she answered; ‘‘they would only give me pain.” 

‘¢T will not do that; I will never cause you pain,” he said—‘‘ I would 
give my life to save you from it. Then I am to release you from your 
promise, tell you that it does not bind you?” 

‘‘It must be so. Allan, I have thought it over; I could not marry you, 
dear, now that I know—— You understand. I should not like it. The 
Faynes, when they have married, have never cast even the faintest shadow 
on their name. It has been held with honour, and so it must remain.” 

‘¢'You think that I could not hold it with honour, Iris?” 

‘We will not discuss that, Allan. You yourself are one of the noblest of 
men. The difficulty has reference to your birth. I tell you frankly that I 
cannot give into the hands of a tradesman’s son all the glories of my house 
and name.” 

‘‘T am answered,” he said proudly. ‘‘I submit to my fate. I do not 
complain ; a day may come when you will see more clearly.”’ His face flushed 
and his eyes flashed. ‘‘I will tell you what your words incite me to do, Lady 
Tris. The son of a tradesman, to whom you could not entrust your name, 
shall make one for himself, one that all England shall honour—all save 
you!” 

To his amazement she put her arms round his neck, and her face, wet 
with tears, was hidden on his breast. 

‘‘Oh, Allan, Allan,” she cried, ‘‘we must not quarrel, youand I! It is 
as thongh we were both dying. We must ret quarrel, dear this is our last 
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meeting. When it is over, I shall be as one dead; the ghost of myself will 
drag on a miserable life for some time longer, but the bright happy Iris 
Fayne who loved you will be no more.” 

“Then, my darling, if it distresses you so greatly,” he said, ‘‘ why 
do it?” 

‘“‘T must,” she replied. ‘There is no help for it, Allan. I love you 
well, but I cannot be untrue to my whole life. Oh, Allan, do not tempt me 
—you must see that my whole heart is tortured! I should never be happy, 
even if I could bring my mind to marry you; I should repent it directly. 
I know myself, Allan, and I can judge.” 

“Yes, my darling, I believe you. It shall be as you will.” 

He loved her so well that he could not bear to see her in distress, even 
though that distress was brought about by her dismissal of him, and he 
could not help soothing and caressing her. 

**] must not do it,” she went on; ‘‘but my heart tempts me sorely, and 
you must help me to be strong.” 

**T will not seek to persuade you, Iris. It shall be as you will.” 

She clung to him in a passion of grief that he never forgot. 

‘No matter what happens,” she said, ‘‘ we must not meet again. I could 
not bear to meet you, to look into your face, to listen to your voice, and know 
that we could be nothing to each other. We must not meet again, Allan.” 

‘* You say that very lightly, Iris!”’ he cried bitterly. 

‘‘Heaven knows that I do not!” she said. ‘*The words are a death- 
knell to me. Oh, Allan, listen, my love—listen! Do not think my pain is 
less than yours. It is as great as any human heart can bear and yet live. I 
love you truly; I have never loved any one but you, and I never shall. 
I shall be the last of the Faynes of Chandos. When you think of me, do not 
think of me as a woman enjoying her life and the flattery of lovers and the 
happiness of love; there will be none of these things forme. Think of me 
always as true to you, as loving you, as living alone for your sake!” 

“But, my darling, of what use is all this if you will not be my 
wife?” 

‘<Jt is of no use; yet I cannot help it,” she replied. ‘‘I must love you 
always and be true to you always. I could not be anything else.” 

‘¢ Tow great your pride must be, Iris, if it be greater than your love!” he 
said. 

“Yes, it is great; it is not only pride, but it is the habit of my life, and I 
cannot change it now, Allan. JI should be most miserable if I married you; 
and, when you saw that I was not happy, you would be the same. I shall go 
to my grave unmarried, Allan, since I cannot marry you. Now, my dear 
lost love, we must part!” 

He clasped her to his breast and kissed her passionately, while his tears fell 


dike rain upon her face, She had never seemed to him so beautiful or se 
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tender as in this hour when he had to leave her. She raised her face to his, 
all wet with tears. 

‘‘Tt is like dying,” she said. ‘‘If you were lying in your coffin, Allan, I 
should kiss you and say, ‘ Farewell, beautiful eyes, that have always looked 
kindly on me; farewell, sweet lips, that have stolen my heart from me by 
kisses and tender words; farewell, gentle hands, that will never more touch 
mine!’ TI should kiss, as I kiss now, the forehead, the lips, and the hands, 
and I should cover the face of my dead Ah, Heaven, my heart will 
break! Let me die!” ; 

She dropped upon the mossy grass, crying as if her heart would break. He 
bent over her. 

‘‘ Tris,” he said gently, ‘‘it is madness for you to send me from you when 
you love me so well; you will kill yourself and me too!” 

‘* Even that,” she cried, ‘‘ would be better than to lower the dignity of the 
Faynes! Oh, Allan, Allan, go now—leave me!” 

‘‘Let me give you one kiss, Iris,” he entreated—‘‘ one that pledges my 
truth to you, although you send me away and we may never meet again— 
one that pledges my love to you and to no other for evermore!” 

He raised her from the grass, and kissed her lips, not once, but many times, 
with all the passion of his love and the force of his despair. 

‘“*Tt must be,” she said despairingly. ‘‘Oh, Allan, kiss me once more! 
Let it be the pledge this time of love that will never die, and a farewell! Do 
not speak to me after that; but let me always remember the pledge! Go 
while I have the strength to bear it! ” 

He knew that further entreaties would be vain ; he saw that even if she 
killed herself in doing it she would leave him. He kissed her once more ; 
and then he left her. 

He knew not whither he wandered or what he did.. The sky seemed to 
have darkened and a gloom to have overspread every thing ; there was nothing 
left for him in life, no hope, no love. He wandered through the woods ; 
and, when the rahe of night fell over the earth, he was still one ia 
his eee 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Tux Earl of Caledon was sitting in the library at Chandos, thinking of his 
daughter and feeling anxious about her—for she had again declined to attend 
the dinner-table, saying that she was still ill—when the door opened, and 
she came in. 

Ife looked at her in wonder and alarm, for the youth and loveliness seemed 
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to have faded from her face. Her eyes were heavy with weariness and pain; 
her lips were white; the whole expression of her features was changed. It 
was a pale weary woman whose eyes met his, and it was a voice from which 
all music and sweetness had gone which said to him— 

‘* Papa, I have something to tell you. Let me tell you quickly, while I 
have strength.” 

He rose in the deepest distress. 

** My darling Iris, how ill you look! What shall I do if you do not get 
better? I shall send to London for Sir James Forster. You are like a 
drooping flower.” 

‘“*Papa; you need not send for any doctors; it is my mind and not my body 
that suffers. I have something to tell you. Let me be near you.” 

She knelt down by his side, and rested her head against his breast. 

‘* Papa, I am not going to marry Allan—we have parted. I have seni 
him away, and shall never see him again.” 

There was genuine concern in the Harl’s face and wonder in his voice as 
he cried— 

“« My dearest Iris, why have you done that?” 

‘Tt is no fault of his,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and none of mine. I love him so 
well that my life without him will be like death. It is the cruelty of fate 
which has separated us.” 

‘¢ Why have you parted, Iris? Tell me all.” 

‘¢Yes, I will do so,” she said mournfully. ‘‘ Though he is so noble, so 
true, and so brave, he is not a gentleman by birth; he is the son of a trades- 
man. I could not marry him.” 

There was silence for a few moments, during which the Earl’s face grew 
deathly pale and his hands were clenched. 

““T love him,” continued Lady Iris; ‘‘but I could not be the first Fayne 
to make an unequal marriage—I could not be the means of casting a 
shadow upon the ancient glories of our house. They must be ‘held with 
honour.’ ” 

““T agree with you as regards that; but, Iris, it seems to me quite possible 
that you should hold them with honour, and yet marry Allan.” 

“T do not see how, papa.” 

‘‘You are free to please yourself, Iris. If you wanted to marry—what 
shall I say ?—a banker’s clerk, I should be willing ; if you wanted to marry a 
prince, it would be all the same to me. I have seen so much misery result 
from marriages without love that I have made up my mind to let you have 
the fullest liberty, never to control, persuade, or influence you; but, if I may 
speak my mind plainly about the trouble that has befallen you, I cannot help 
saying that I think you have done wrong, that I think—do not imagaine that 
I wish to upbraid you, Iris—you are both proud and prejudiced, and have 
made a mistake in sending one of the noblest men away from you because he 
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is of inferior birth. There are many people now who do not believe in any 
distinction that may be conferred by birth.” 

‘All the more reason, papa, that the few should remain true to their 
order,” she said. 

‘“‘T am not so sure of that,’ he replied. ‘Class distinctions and 
prejudices seem to me to be fast dying out.” 

‘‘ Papa,” she said, ‘‘you who love me, and who are proud of the ancient 
honours of our house—would you be pleased to know that I had married a 
draper’s son?” 

He was silent for a few moments, and then he answered— 

‘¢ Tf that draper’s son were Allan Osburn, most certainly I should.” 

‘‘T thought you would have helped me, papa, in my desperate struggle 
—for desperate it is—with my love. There are times when I can hardly 
withstand the promptings of my heart, when I feel that I must send for him 
and forget my pride. But, if I married Allan, I should never be happy. The 
pride of my life is that I am a Fayne of Chandos. All my fairest dreams 
have been of the honour of my house. You do not know, papa—even you 
who know me best—how proud I am of my descent. I feel that I can look 
down upon the world as from a lofty eminence.” 

‘¢My poor child,” he said tenderly, yet with a strange wistfulness in his 
manner—‘‘ my poor Iris!” 

‘¢ Yes, I am ‘poor Iris’; for I have lost all that I held most dear. I have 
never been ‘ poor Iris’ until now; but it is conviction, not pride, that speaks. 
Believe me, papa, although I love Allan so dearly, I would rather die than 
marry him!” 

“Tf that be the case,” said the Karl, ‘‘ there is no more to be said. You 
must do what you think best, my dear.” 

‘Papa ’’—and she clung to him with hot trembling hands—‘‘ you must 
be kind to me. You do not know what I suffer. My heart is torn; I feel 
as though I must die—as though I could never face life again. Be kind to 
me and help me!” 

She was so sorrowful, so gentle in her desolation, that his heart filled with 
pity for her. 

‘¢T will do all I can,”’ he replied sadly. 

‘¢'Take me away from here, papa. I can never come back to the rooms 
that are haunted by his presence; I should see him everywhere and hear his 
voice at all times. I must go at once. very hour thatI stay here adds to 
my torture. Take me to Fenton Woods. I would go out of the world if I 
could !” 

‘Your pride must be great, Iris,” he said gravely. 

‘‘ Tt is great,” she replied; ‘‘and Heaven has punished me for it. Take 
me away to our Northern home, where nothing can remind me of him and 
nothing can hurt or wound me. Will you, papa, at once?” 
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‘Yes. It will seem a little discourteous to our guests ; but we must arrange 
matters as well as we can. We must get rid of ourvisitors. That I can do 
to-morrow morning. I will announce that letters of importance call me to 
Fenton Woods, and that, as you are not well, I intend to take you with me 
for change of air; and we will go the day after to-morrow. Will that do, my 
dear?” 

“Yes,” she replied, sighing deeply. ‘‘It is the best arrangement that 
can be made. How hard life is—and I thought it all brightness! How 
shall I bear the years that are to come?” 

‘¢ Remember always that it is your own fault, Iris. You have sent Allan 
away; but I am sure that he would come back at one word from you.” 

‘He would come back,” she replied mournfully, ‘‘and he would bring 
love and happiness with him; but it would be easier to me to die than to 
speak that one word, papa.” 

‘‘Then, my dear, hard as it is, you must bear the pain.” 

‘‘Yes, I must bear it,” she assented. ‘‘ Better anything than to be a 
degenerate Fayne! Papa, you will helpme? Do you think that pain kills?” 

. “No, or I should have died years ago,”’ he said; and again she clung to him. 

‘‘Yours was the pain of bereavement,” she remarked. ‘‘Do not think 
me heartless; but it seems to me that I could have borne pain of that 
description more easily.” 

‘You do not mean that, Iris. You are beside yourself; you do not know 
what you are saying.” 

“Does pain kill?’ she moaned. ‘‘ Papa, how long shall I live—and will 
life always be so hard ?” 

‘¢No, not always, Iris; time blunts pain. My dear, is there no other 
place you would like better than Fenton Woods? I would rather we went 
anywhere than there. Would you like Germany or Switzerland?” 

‘¢ No,” she replied, with a shudder, ‘‘it must be Fenton. I must have 
some time alone. I could not bear visitors or crowds. I shall be better 
alone.” 

‘‘Tt shall be as you wish, my dear. It shall be Fenton Woods, if 
solitude is good for you. I was afraid there was something wrong. You 
know that Allan went away this afternoon?” 

“¢T knew he would go,” she said. 

‘©T was from home when he went. He left a note for me; but it 
merely said that he was leaving in haste, and that you would tell me why. 
I did not think it was a final parting, Iris. I liked him very much, and I 
should have prefered to bid him farewell. We shall never see his equal 
again, Iris.” 

“Do not add to my pain. Do you think I do not understand my loss ? 
His face is never for a moment absent from my eyes. There is no one like 
him.” 
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‘Tt seems strange to me, Iris,” said the Earl, ‘‘that you can believe more 
in the nobility of the body than of the soul.” 

‘<T cannot help the force of habit, papa; but I will say this, that I would 
change itif Icould. If I could hor my life over again, chines should be 
different. As itis, I cannot change. Oh, papa, who would have dreamed 
that such utter coldness and gloom would have fallen upon my life ?” 

‘It is well we do not foresee what life has to bring,” said the Earl; 
‘¢we should none of us bear it. Iris, I do not seek to intrude on your 
confidence ; but how did all this happen? I remember that you told me that 
Allan was one of the Osburns of Sketchley. How is it?” 

She was silent for a moment, debating within herself whether she should 
tell him the story of her pride and John Bardon’s treachery. It would be 
better not, as he, for her sake, would resent it. 

‘‘There was some mistake,” she answered; ‘‘and the mistake originated 
with the Bardons.” 

‘‘They ought to have been more careful,” said the Earl. ‘‘I do not 
understand how people can make such mistakes. It will cost you dearly 
enough, Iris.” 

‘‘Yes, it has cost me much already,”’ she replied, with ashudder. ‘‘I have 
thought a great deal of my mother. Had she been in my place, she would 
have done the same thing, papa.” 

He unclasped her arms from his neck and rose hastily. 

‘¢'Your mother would have sacrificed, and did sacrifice, much for love, Iris 
—more than you will; but, my darling, you need rest. Your pale cheeks 
are like reproaches to me—go, and to- eer get all your pees done. 
We will start on Thursday morning.” 

As she went slowly to her room, she said to herself that she had something 
more than her packing to attend to before she left Chandos. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


On the Wednesday evening of that week John Bardon sat in his study. 
Lady Avice, with her little son and one of his nurses, had gone to visit one 
of her numerous relatives; and the master of Hyne Court was alone and 
inexpressibly miserable. His desire for revenge had buoyed him up until it 
was accomplished, and then he grew utterly dejected. The heat of passion, 
the sting of wounded pride, the hot desire for vengeance, had hurried him on ; 
and now he had to endure all the consequences of his treachery. He was 
face to face with them, and they looked evil and ugly. 

He had received two items of news that day—the frst was that Captain 
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Osburn had suddenly left Chandos, the second that Lady Iris was ill. He 
knew then that the catastrophe had happened, that he had betrayed his 
friend and revenged himself, and that he was utterly bankrupt in honour and 
principle. 

He did not enjoy his vengeance as he had expected. Lady Iris was ill. 
He had meant to humble her pride, to make her heart ache, to cause her 
some of the pain she had caused him; but he had not anticipated that she 
would fall ill. He tried to persuade himself that he did not care; but he 
was a coward and a traitor in his own sight. He had lost his self-respect, 
and he had a contempt for himself. Never had a sinner less comfort from 
sin. 

He was alone, and that seemed to double the sense of desolation that 
possessed him. The evening was dull, the sky lowering, and not a leaf 
stirred ; it was too warm for fires, yet the rooms, splendid as they were, looked 
cheerless without them. 

So Lady Iris was ill, he mused. It took a great deal of mental pain to 
make any person ill; therefore she must have suffered greatly. But her pain 
was not half so severe as that which she had made him undergo. 

The room was dark, and gray shadows filled the corners and lingered round 
the windows. He was more startled than he would have cared to own when, 
from the shadows, a tall figure hidden by a dark travelling cloak advanced 
towards him. He had fancied a few minutes before that he had heard the 
sound of carriage-wheels, but had dismissed the fancy. Who would come to 
visit him when Lady Avice was from home ? 

The tall figure, in its dark trailing mantle, advanced nearer to him. He 
rose from his seat with a low startled cry. Something in the appearance of 
the new-comer was quite familiar to him, and his heart beat fast. The lady 
raised her veil, and his eyes fell upon the white changed face of Lady Iris— 
a face lined with pain, worn as though she had passed through a terrible 
illness, drawn and haggard as with the anguish of years, all the youth and 
loveliness gone from it. He cried out again when he saw her; but he could 
not speak. 

*¢T would not let your servants announce me,” she said, ‘‘lest you should 
deny yourself to me; and I have something to say to you which you must 
hear.” 

He shrank shudderingly from her, although there was no scorn in her face 
or in her voice. She looked at him coldly and calmly, while his face flushed 
and then grew deathly white. He would far rather have faced death than this 
pale calm woman whom he had betrayed. Recovering himself somewhat, 
he placed a chair for her. She put it from her with an imperious 
gesture. 

<¢J will not sit down under your roof,” she said. ‘‘I will say briefly what 
I came to say. You made love to me once, and asked me to be your wife, 
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In my girlish pride and arrogance, fostered by circumstances you could 
never understand, I was unjust, even rude to you. I used words that I was 
ashamed to think of afterwards; and you swore vengeance against me—you 
swore that I should suffer as you did. Later on, when I understood what 
love was, I knew that I had been unkind and cruel, and I begged you to 
forgive me—and I believed that you had.” 

He found his voice then and interrupted her. 

‘Tt was a wrong,” he cried, ‘‘ that no man could forgive!” 

“‘-You should have told me so when I asked your forgiveness,” she said. 
‘Now that you have proved yourself a traitor and a coward, I have a few 
words to say to you. Although I knew you to be wanting in many ways, I 
would never have believed that you could have sought so mean a revenge, 
or that you could have betrayed a friend. ‘To me it seems that a false friend 
is not fit to live. We have never, I thank Heaven, had a traitor amongst the 
Faynes!” 

She was silent for a few moments, and then went on— 

‘‘T have come to tell you that which you will be most -pleased to hear. 
Your plan has succeeded perfectly, your revenge is complete; everything has 
happened as you wished. Captain Osburn and I met; we fell in love with 
each other, and we were to have been married soon. I believed him to be a 
gentleman by birth; and he, through your misrepresentations, believed that 
I knew the story of his origin. By a few lies from yourself and a few 
false statements from Lady Avice, we were both betrayed. You knew that 
I should love him, and I did. I shall never see him again; but the whole 
love of my life has gone to him, and will remain with him,” she added sadly. 
‘‘The man whom you called your friend, whom you professed to love, has 
gone away heart-broken, his life spoiled and blighted, his love and his hopes 
wrecked. ‘Dead in life,’ he said he should be; and you, the man he called 
his friend and trusted, have done this for him. That is one part of your 
vengeance—perhaps the most cruel; for it has fallen upon the head of one 
who was your true friend and liked you for your own sake.” 

‘‘Your words torture me!” cried John Bardon, burying his face in his 
hands. 

She did not seem to know what he said. 

‘‘The second part of your revenge falls upon me; and I have to tell you 
how well you have succeeded. I have been arrogant, and proud of my name and 
race ; but my pride has been destroyed. You have been very cruel to me, John 
Bardon ; but you have helped by your vengeance to make a better woman of 
me.” 

He held out his hands imploringly, but she did not seem to see him. 

“Now,” she continued, ‘‘ you will like to know if you have made me suffer. 
Alas, yes—my heart is broken! Icare no longer for life; all its brightness 
has died out; and the only desire I have is for death.” 
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“You can marry him,” sobbed the man who had caused all this misery ; 
** you need not be so unhappy, unless you wish it.” 

Her eyes met his calmly. 

“* You know that I shall never do that,” she replied. ‘* Unless you had been 
quite sure of that, you would not have introduced him to me. ‘The very soul 
of your vengeance was that I should love him ; for you knew that when I was 
acquainted with his story I should never marry him. You have been false in 
your friendship. Shame on you!” . 

“‘T repent!” he cried. ‘‘I would give my life to undo it—believe me, 
Lady Iris!” 

‘‘Honour is better than life,’ she said, ‘‘ and you have lost that. Your 
life must be of little worth to you without it, and you can never undo what 
you have done.” 

His strong frame trembled with emotion. 

‘*T swear to you that I have never known one moment’s peace or happiness 
since I did it.” 

‘«Then Heaven is just,” she said coldly. ‘‘I will finish what I came to say, as 
this may be the last time we shall meet.. Your revenge is complete ; you wished 
to make me suffer, and I amsuffering as much as any one could suffer and live. 
You have been the cause of this, John Bardon. I may live many years, but I 
shall never marry ; you have cut me off from all the joys of life. I shall 
never be ahappy wife; I shall never know what a husband’s love is. While 
my father lives I shall have one friend; but, when he dies, I shall have none; 
and when, weary of my solitary lite, my turn comes to die, my name and 
that of my race will die with me. You have done this for me, so that your 
vengeance should be complete. You have wrecked and ruined my life. I 
have enjoyed the world, and have loved its gaieties and pleasures; but no 
nun will live a more secluded life than I shall live now. I leave you to 
proclaim to the world that the blow from your traitorous hand has sent me 
into solitude. . Say, is not your revenge sweet?” 

‘“No,” he cried. ‘‘I loved you with a passionate love; I hated you with 
a fierce hatred. It seemed to me that I could have no rest until I had punished 
you; but now I would willingly die to undo what has been done.” 

‘¢' That cannot be,” she said, turning away from him. ‘‘ And, now that I 
have said what I came to say, I will leave you. Ihave told you how com- 
pletely you have succeeded in blighting two lives; you will perhaps enjoy 
your own all the better for fining of that. 4 

“¢T shall think of it with sorrow rand regret,” he returned. 

A faint ripple of scorn passed over the rele face. 

“¢ You have not even the courage of your crime,” she said. ‘‘ You tell a lio 
that ruins two lives, and then express regret for it. I really think that I 
should prefer a more hardened criminal.” 

She walked with her usual stately step to the door, but he threw himself 
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before her; he tried to clasp her hand, but she would neither look at him nor 
listen. 

“¢T have said all that I came to say, and I have not one word to add. Let 
me pass.” . 

He was so overawed by her dignity, by the imperious gesture and the proud 
face, that he drew back; and she passed out of his presence for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


** But you, had you chosen, had you stretched hand, 
Had you seen good such a thing were done, 
I too might have stood with the souls that stand 
In the sun’s light, clothed with the light of the sun ; 
But now who on earth need care how I live ? 
Have the high gods anything left to give, 
Save dust and laurels and gold and sand ? 
Which gifts are goodly ; but I will none.” 


Lavy Iris read these lines when she opened the letter sent by Allan, and to 
them were added a few words of his own. She would have heard, he wrote, 
that an outbreak had occurred among some of the frontier tribes of India 
which it was anticipated would have serious results; he was exchanging 
therefore into a regiment ordered to India at once. 


‘‘ And,” he added, ‘‘ Heaven being merciful to the miserable, I hope to 
die there. Life which parts me from you is a thousand times more bitter 
than death. If you see—as I pray you may—my name among the list of 
killed, say to yourself that Heaven has called home the most wretched of 
men.” 


It was the only letter she received from the man she loved, and she kept it 
amongst her most precious treasures. It reached her on the morning of the 
day that she was leaving Chandos, and she showed it to her father. The 
perusal of it moved him. . 

**You have thrown away a noble heart, Iris,” he said. ‘He is a man 
who will always, whether you love him or not, stand ‘in the light of the 
sun.’ ” 

She never cared to remember her journey—it was so full of pain to her. 
As they drew near Fenton Woods, her father grew more sad and melancholy ; 
and she began to remember—what in the midst of her own sorrow she had half 
forgotten—the fact that he had never liked the thought of going to Fenton. 


~ 
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He had been so happy there with her mother that he could not bear the 
painful memories associated with it. 

It was a beautiful place; the house stood on a hill, and the view of the 
surrounding country was magnificent. At the foot of the hill nestled a little 
village called Brook. The novelty of seeing the house for the first time, the 
pleasure of strolling in lovely woodlands, distracted her attention for the first 
three days. Lord Caledon began to hope that she had found a true remedy 
for her sorrow ; but after the third day her melancholy returned. 

The Earl received a cordial welcome after his long absence. The bells of 
Brook Church pealed merrily, and the villagers came up in a friendly simple 
old-fashioned way to greet the Earl and his daughter. 

Lord Caledon and Lady Iris livedin close retirement. The wind that came 
from the pine woods was refreshing and invigorating, and the deathly pallor 
soon left Lady Iris’s face. Her eyes grew brighter, and the dainty lovely 
hues that made her face look like a delicate rose came back; yet she was 
wonderfully altered. 

“She is a great beauty,” said the villagers. ‘‘ Her face is like a flower, 
and her hair like gold. It’s a pity she’s so sad; she doesn’t laugh and talk 
as other ladies do. She seems to be thinking of some one who is far away ;” 
and they little knew how near the truth aie were. 

Lady Iris was in the dining-room when her father sent for the butler and 
began to ask him about some of the villagers he had known. Some were 
married, he was told, and some dead and gone ; but those that remained were 
very glad that he had come back. Asad thing had happened, the butler said. 

“Your lordship of course remembers the old nurse Esther Rowson, whom 
you pensioned off ?” 

The Earl’s face changed at the mention of her name, and he said, ‘‘ Yes” 
he remembered Hsther, and he hoped she was getting on well. 

“No,” replied the butler; ‘‘ Esther has grown childish, and sits day after 
day crooning old songs.” 

Could it be an expression of relief that came over the Earl’s face—he who 
was so good, kind, and generous, who sorrowed with the sorrowful? He 
turned to the butler and said quietly— 

‘¢T am very sorry to hear it, Stokes. How do they manage with her?” 

“Her granddaughter lives mh her, my lord, and takes good care of her,” 
was the reply. 

“She is still in the cottage then ?” said the Earl. 

‘¢-Yes,” the man answered; ‘‘ Esther would not leave it.” The butler went 
on to say that the people had been wondering if she would know her old 
master. 

When father and daughter were alone, Lady Iris remarked, with a smile— 

‘‘ How nice it is to have old servants living in pretty old cottages! There 
is scmething feudal abous it.” 
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‘Yes, Iris. That old woman Esther Rowson was a most devoted servant, 
most faithful to us ; but I think it would be better for you not to go to see her.” 

“‘ Why, papa?” she asked in wonder. 

‘“‘T am sure, if I express a wish, you will obey me without asking for a 
reason.” 

“‘ Certainly ; but it will seem strange if I go into every other cottage in the 
place, and not into hers.” 

‘‘She will not be any the worse for not seeing you; you hear that she is 
childish.” 

‘‘ Of course [ will obey you, papa; you know that,” said Lady Iris; but 
she could not help feeling surprised.” 

On the morrow the Earl took his daughter through the woods and round 
the beautiful hill on which the house stood. In the course of their stroll they 
came to a little church half hidden with trees. Round the stone porch, in 
quaint letters, ran the words ‘‘ To pray best is to love best.” 

To the astonishment of Lady Iris, when the Earl saw them he stood like a 
man stricken mute, with an expression of pain on his face which seemed 
to change it completely. 

Lady Iris was delighted with the building. She went into the old stone 
porch, which seemed so cool, and a slanting ray of sunshine lighted up the 
golden hair and sweet sad face. 

When Lord Caledon saw her standing there, he cried out, in a voice she 
never forgot— 

‘¢Tris, come away; you foot like a ghost standing there! Come away, 
child!” 

He was trembling violently when she joined him. 

‘‘Like a ghost, papa?”’ she said laughingly. ‘‘ Who ever saw a ghost in 
a fashionable walking costume?” 

He was only too thankful to change the subject. 

‘Ts that the latest style, my dear? It is pretty.” 

‘< ¢ Pretty ’ is net the word, papa. It is artistic,” she replied. Then she 
repeated the words round the porch. ‘‘‘To pray best is to love best,’” 
she said slowly. ‘‘Surely I have read those words before; but I do not © 
remember where.’’ She had forgotten the portrait she had found in the 
secret drawer. ‘‘ What does it mean, papa? Why were the words placed 
here.” 

“TI do not know why they were so placed; it was a custom to eut such 
legends in olden times, I believe. But the meaning of the words seems clear 
enough to me. It isof no use praying unless one has real charity and 
real love. Prayers from the lips alone are of no use; they must come from 
the heart ; and he prays best who loves best.” 

‘‘The words are very beautiful,” she said; and then they left the old 
gray church in its bower of trees, 
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Gradually Lady Iris grew stronger. It seemed to her that she had done 
the right thing in coming to Fenton. There were no fétes or balls, no 
glittering gatherings—only the poor to visit and console. 

The Earl smiled sadly as he watched his daughter. 

‘*Poor child!” he said to himself. ‘‘She thinks that the strugele of 
life is ended, and that she has found a haven of rest.” 

He smiled and sighed when he heard her speak as though life were all 
ended for her, and as though there was nothing for her ries to live in 
these sweet solitudes until she died. To him there was something pathetic 
in it. 

The weeks rolled by; and the woods grew more beautiful in their autumnal 
tints. It seemed to Lady Iris that they were completely secluded, and that 
they were never to belong to the outer world again. 

Lord Caledon thought long and deeply about his daughter. She had 
announced to him very calmly her intention of spending the remainder of her 
life at Fenton Woods. She had done with the world, she said, and all that 
belonged to it. Flattery and homage seemed almost like sacrilege to her whose 
heart was broken. There was no charm left in life for her. 

‘¢T shall live here until I die, papa,” she said to him one morning, when 
the smart of her pain was keener than ever. 

‘¢ You shall always please yourself, my darling,” he replied ; but to himself 
he said that it was unreasonable that his bright beautiful daughter, whom 
every one admired, should give herself up to this state of death in 
life. However, he did not complain, as he thought she had enough to bear. 

He was extremely kind to her. She was young; and the young feel pain 
so keenly, he said to himself. He would not persuade her to leave Fenton, 
but let her rest for a few months; then, when her grief had had full sway, 
the reaction would come, and she would long once more for the life she had ~ 
now renounced. 

‘¢Tt would never do,” he told himself, ‘‘to let the last of the Faynes die 
in these solitudes.”” But he must bide his time. 

With his whole heart he wished that she had acted differently—that she 
had married Captain Osburn. 

‘*¢ Poor child!”’ he would say to himself. ‘‘ She has sacrificed her life to a 
chimera.’ Yet he respected the pride of race that had led her to act as she 
had done. . It was the most marked trait in her character, the strongest love in 
her heart. 

As the smart of her pain, which at first was exceedingly keen, died away, 
and a patient resignation came in its place, her health and strength returned. 
The pure bracing air, the clear atmosphere, the early hours, and the 
constant out-of-door exercise made her stronger than she had been for some 
time ; and it was with the utmost satisfaction that the Earl saw his daughter 
grow more beautiful every day. 
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It was strange how in her secret fancies she compared herself to the Lady 
of Shalott. Love of her Sir Lancelot had brought her almost to death’s 
door. How gladly would she have floated down the river to die where his 
eyes should rest on her face! The words were always ringing in her ear, 
‘*¢'The curse has come upon me!’ cried the Lady of Shalott.”” Wasit indeed 
a curse—this great sweet love which had sent her, with wounded heart and 
blighted life, into solitude? Andthen she owned to herself that the love had 
~ been so sweet that she would not be without it, even though it killed her. 
And yet her love was not so great as her pride. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lavy Irs had strictly carried out her father’s wish, and had never been to 
see Esther Rowson. She went to the other cottages, where the sight of her 
beautiful face was as welcome as May flowers, and to the inmates of which 
she took many good things to help and comfort them. She was soon beloved 
by all the villagers. The children would cling round her, the mothers brighten 
ata kind word from her, and the men take off their hats and call downa 
blessing upon her; while the sick and sorrowful grew stronger and brighter 
as she went amongst them. 

She sent many a well-filled basket to Esther Rowson, and the Earl called 
at times to see his old servant. The good Lady Iris did among the poor simple 
people was incalculable. Her discriminating charity, her benevolence, her 
kindness, and the interest she took in every man, woman, and child were 
acknowledged by them with the most sincere gratitude and affection. 

Esther’s cottage stood in a pretty little valley, and a clear brook ran past 
it. The cottage was shadowed by a large oak-tree, and had a small 
old-fashioned garden. One morning Lady Iris, who had gone out early and 
alone to see some of her favourite protégés, stopped to look at the cottage. 
Suddenly the sky became overcast, and a loud peal of thunder rolled over the 
valley. There was every sign that the storm would be a severe one; and, as 
there was no other house near, the girl said to herself that there could be no 
possible reason why she should not take refuge in Esther’s cottage. Before 
she could seek shelter elsewhere, the storm would have burst, and she would 
be drenched with the rain. Her father had certainly expressed a wish that 
she should not go there; but then he had given no reason for it. Perhaps 
he had thought that the cottage was not healthy, or thata childish old woman 
might frighten her; but, if he knew that she was in danger of being caught 
in a storm, surely he would not mind her entering the cottage. She would 
explain the circumstances when she reached home 
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The darkness increased. Another peal of thunder rolled over the woods 
and across the valley, and great rain-drops began to fall. There was no time to 
hesitate. Lady Iris opened the gate, crossed the little garden, and rapped at 
the door. It was opened by a clean pretty girl, who looked very much 
embarrassed when she found who her visitor was. 

“May I shelter from the rain?” said Lady Iris. 

‘*Tf you please, my lady,” replied the girl. 

Lady Iris followed her into the kitchen, the window of which was 
filled with plants and commanded a view of the whole of the valley, with 
the gray church in the distance. The floor was of bright red bricks, the stove 
shone like polished jet, a spotlessly white deal table stood in the middle of 
the room. There was a neat dresser, on which glass and china shone, and 
near the fire was an easy-chair. 

“Will you please take a seat, my lady?” asked the girl; and she drew 
the easy-chair forward. 

Lady Iris smiled. 

‘©No; that is nurse Esther’s chair,” she said. ‘‘I will take this ’—seat- 
ing herself on a wooden chair. ‘‘ What is your name?” 

«¢ Anne Reynolds, my lady,” was the reply. 

‘¢ And how is Esther?” asked Lady Iris. 

But before the girl had time to answer the door opened and the old nurse 
entered. At first she did not see Lady Iris. She was crooning the words of 
some old song, and stopped to ask for some tea. 

‘‘Granny,” cried the girl, ‘‘do you not see that we have avisitor? Do you 
see who has come P”” 

Esther was a bright-eyed old lady, with a face all brown and red, like an 
apple. She looked extremely neat in her white cap. She walked up to Lady 
Tris, and, when she saw her face, she cried out— 

‘¢Tt is Isabel Hyde come back again!” 

Lady Iris, who was kindness itself to her inferiors, took the trembling hands 
in hers. 

‘“No,” she said gently, “*I am Lady Iris Fayne.” 

The old nurse shook her head. 

** You should not tell stories,” she said. ‘* You are Isabel Hyde. How 
you are dressed, my dear! Ah, well-a-day, I told you how it would be; I 
knew my lord meant well!” 

The girl came forward with a curtsey. 
 “ Will you please excuse granny, my lady? She does not know of what 
she is speaking; and she talks so much about Isabel Hyde.” 

‘*Poor Esther!’ murmured Lady Iris. ‘‘ Her mind has gone back to the 
days of her early life, and she knows nothing of the present time. Who is 
Isabel Hyde?” 

**T do not know, my lady. I have never heard of any one who has that 
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name. We all think it is some oné whom granny knew when she was 
young.” 

‘* Most likely,”’ said Lady Iris. 

Presently the old nurse cried out again— 

“*Tsabel Hyde has come back! Run out, Anne, and tell ali the neighbours 
that Isabel Hyde has come back. She did not die! I told him she was not 
dead when he knelt upon the floor and called upon Heaven to strike him dead. 
It was wicked of him, and I made bold to tell him so. I said to him, ‘Oh, 
beware, my lord, that you are not taken at your word!’” 

‘< Does she often talk in this way?” asked Lady Iris of Anne. 

‘‘ Yes—sometimes all day long, my lady. She mixes up everything; but 
no one ever listens to her or takes any notice of her.” 

‘*Tt would not matter if they did,” said Lady Ivis. ‘‘I do not think any 
one could understand her.”’ : 

‘*You look taller and prouder, Isabel Hyde,” the old nurse went on. 
‘* But I am forgetting ; I must not call you ‘Isabel Hyde.’ Shall I call you 
¢ my lady > P 9 z 

‘¢ Yes,” said Lady Iris. 

“*My lady!’ How strange it seems!’ continued Esther. ‘‘ They say that 
I am old and childish, and that I donot remember. But when you were dead, 
Isabel Hyde, I laid you out!” 

‘‘ Does she frighten you, my lady?” interposed the girl. ‘‘If she does, I 
will take her away.” 

‘‘No. Poor old nurse! Why should she frighten me?” said Lady Iris 
kindly. 

‘*T laid you out, my dear; and now you have come to see me—as pretty as 
ever, and so proud, my dear—so proud! ”’ 

‘Tam not proud, Esther,” said Lady Iris; and then her face burned with 
a hot flush, for she remembered that she had sacrificed her love for her pride. 

The old nurse looked with some alarm into her face. 

‘You are red now,” she said—‘‘ red as a red, red rose; but then you were 
white as the snow ; and your eyes—now they are bright and proud—I am sure 
they are proud, Isabel—but then they were closed, with the white lids over 
them. Who woke you up again, my dear? He told me you would never 
come back. Tell all the neighbours, Anne, that she has come back! ” 

And then, tired of her subject, Esther sat down in the easy-chair; while 
Anne busied herself in getting some tea for her. Meantime the rain was falling 
in torrents, the lightning flashed through the window-panes, and heavy 
peals of thunder rolled over the valley. 

Lady Iris was standing at the window watching the rain beating down, when 
she was startled by a hand being laid on her dress. 

**T said you were proud, Isabel. Why, look at your dress! 1 put a white 
ene on you, with stiff folds. Where did you get this?” 
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She did not wait for an answer, but passed her hand over Lady Iris’s dress, 
and then peered curiously into her face. 

‘¢T brushed your hair back and I folded your hands. He filled them with 
flowers. I remember then that he turned to me and said, ‘They won’t die, 
Esther ; and when she wakes she will know that I placed them there.’ You 
haven’t them!” 

‘“No, I have not,” replied Lady Iris, only anxious to please ee yet 
beginning to feel rather nervous. Presently, by dint of great persuasion, she 
induced the old nurse to sing her some songs, and so to forget Isabel Hyde. 

The sky cleared at last, and Lady Iris was able to start for home. When 
she rose to go she placed some silver in the old woman’s hand. 

**No, I do not want it,” said Esther. ‘‘ You keep it, Isabel Hyde. You 
cannot tell, my dear, whether you may want it or not. He seems all right, 
and everything seems safe; but no one can ever tell what will happen. Ah, 
but I was\forgetting! Where is the baby, Isabel Hyde ?” 

‘‘Never mind the baby, granny,” said the girl soothingly ; and then, turning 
to Lady Iris, she added, ‘‘ There is nothing she keeps on about so long as ‘ the 
baby.’ ? 

‘¢ Where is it?’ continued the old woman. ‘‘Did you come back for it ? 
You said you would. Is it safe—the little fair head—is it quite safe ?” 

‘Yes, it is safe,’ replied Lady Iris. ‘‘ Good-bye, Esther. I shall come 
again soon.” 

‘* Good-bye, pretty Isabel Hyde!” said the old nurse. 

During the walk home Lady Iris thought a great deal about Esther Rowson— 
so sh so that at dinner-time she looked. up suddenly at her father and 
said— 

‘‘ Papa, did you ever hear of any one named Isabel Hyde?” 

She smiled as she asked the question, remembering all that old Esther had 
said ; but the smile died quickly when she saw her father’s face. It expressed 
such horror and amazement; it was deathly pale and apparently full of fear. 

He dropped his knife and fork and uttered a low terrible cry. She sprang 
from her seat and ran to him. 

‘¢Oh, papa, what is it?” 

It was a few minutes before he recovered himself, and then he moaned— 

‘¢ A spasm—a pain right through my heart, Iris.” 

- The butler hastened to give him some brandy, and his daughter lavished 
loving attentions on him. ‘The colour slowly returned to his face, but he 
breathed with difficulty. Lady Iris was alarmed. 

‘¢T have never seen you like this, papa,” she cried. 

‘¢T shall be better, Iris, in a few minutes. Open the window, Stokes, and - 
let me rest a while.” 

He eagerly drank the brandy that the butler brought for him, but his hands 
trembled so that he could hardly hold the glass. They left him for a few 
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minutes by the open window, his head lying back on the chair and his eyes 
closed. When he returned to the dinner-table, he tried hard to converse as 
usual, apologising for having startled his daughter; but she saw that he could 
eat nothing—plate after plate was carried away untouched. Yet in her own 
mind she never connected her father’s sudden illness with the question she had 
asked. 

She talked to him about his health, and declared that he must see a doctor ; 
a spasm in the region of the heart was, she considered, a dangerous thing, and 
he must have advice about it. Then she thought of nurse Esther and Isabel 
Hyde. 

‘<Papa,”’ she said, ‘‘ just as you were taken ill, I was asking you if you had 
ever known any one called Isabel Hyde.” 

Again the deadly pallor might have told her that there was something wrong, 
but she did not think of it. He was ill, and it was natural that he should 
change colour. 

“Yes, I know the name,” he said slowly. 

‘‘Tell me about her, papa. Did shedie? Is there some romance connected 
with her? Did some great lerd love her?” 

Great drops stood upon his forehead as he turned to look at her. 

‘¢ Why, what makes you ask all this, Iris? What have you heard? What 
do you mean?” 

Then she told him of her adventure in the morning, and kis face grew 
whiter as he listened. In a thick hoarse voice he cried— 

‘But I told you, Iris, not to go and see Esther Rowson.” 

‘*T had no choice; I should have been drenched in that deluge of rain if I 
had not entered her cottage. I knew you would not mind in the circumstances. 
I was half frightened though while I was there.” 

‘What did she say to you?” asked the Earl; and the question seemed to be 
put unwillingly. 

‘<Tt was asingular reception,” answered the girl ; ‘‘ yet there was something 
very pathetic about it. I should say that this Isabel Hyde was some friend 
the poor childish old woman had in her youth. The moment she saw me she 
cried out, ‘Isabel Hyde come back again! Anne, run out and tell all the 
neiahbonrs that Isabel Hyde has come back!’ ” 

A little cry escaped from the Earl, which she thought was of wonder at 
her story. 

‘‘The strangest thing of all, papa, was that she had some horrible idea that 
she had ‘laid me out,’ as she called it. She touched my dress and stroked it, 
saying that the dress she left me in was white and full of stifffolds. She asked 
me who woke me—and that question really startled me; she seemed to think 
that I had been dead, and that some one had brought me to life again.” 

The Earl tried to smile, but his lips were rigid and cold, Lady Iria 
went on— 7 
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‘°T¢ caused me #9 feel quite uncomfortable, papa. She said she had brushed 
back my hair and folded my hands. There was one thing which touched me. 
Still thinking that I was Isabel Hyde, she told me about some lover who had 
filled the hands of the dead girl with flowers; and Esther said that he cried 
out that when she awoke the girl would know who had placed them 
there.” 

‘¢ What strange fancies! ”’ said the Karl, in a husky voice. 

*‘T cannot remember all,” continued Lady Iris; ‘‘ but there was some- 
thing about a little baby with fair hair. She wished to know what I had 
done with it. The granddaughter, a nice clean tidy girl, told me that when 
once she began to speak of the baby there was no stopping her. She must 
have had some great trouble in her life, poor old Esther! But, papa, you did 
not tell me who she was—this Isabel Hyde.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you. There was some one of that name who lived once at 
Fenton Woods, but I can say nothing of her.” | 

‘¢ You did not know her then, papa? Esther has so aroused my curiosity 
about her that I must make some inquiries. ‘Isabel Hyde!’ Itis a very 
pretty name; and, if she has lived here at all, some one must remember 
something about her.” 

Lady Iris was startled by the voice in which her father cried out— 

“You must not make inquiries, Iris!” 

“‘ Must not!” she repeated, surprised at his sharp tones. 

‘*No, you must not; remember, I have forbidden it,” he went on excitedly. 
‘¢T did not want you to come to Fenton Woods, and you came. I did not 
want you to see Esther, and you saw her. I do not want you to make 
inquiries. This time you must obey me; and it will be unpleasant for you 
if you do not.” 

He forgot that he was speaking to one whose wits were as keen as his own. 
In a moment she saw that, whatever was the mystery between old Esther 
and Isabel Hyde, she herself was chiefly concerned in it. 

Finding that the subject was disagreeable to her father, she began speaking 
of a great avalanche that had just fallen in Switzerland, and killed a number 
of people. But the Harl did not recover himself. He listened for some 
time to his daughter’s animated conversation, and then said that he did not 
feel very well; he should go to his study and smoke a cigar there; so he bade 
her good night, and left her to her thoughts. 

They were very puzzled and anxious ones. It seemed to her as if. some- 
thing was about to happen. ‘There had evidently been some special reason 
why her father would never take her to Fenton Woods. Many times she had 
asked him to do so, and he had always returned an evasive answer, until he 
saw that she was ill, and knew that it would be good for her to have change 
of air. 

She believed that the reason was in some way connected with herself. 
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Moreover, he would not let her visit Esther; and that too, she believed, had 
to do with herself. 

And now he had told her that she must not make any inquiries about 
Isabel Hyde-——which proved to her that in some mysterious fashion there was 
a link between herself and Isabel Hyde. 

What could it be? She thought long and anxiously; but she could not 
come to any satisfactory conclusion. There had been no secrets in the Fayne 
family—none that a person like old Esther would be likely to know. 

Lady Iris was not curious in the ordinary sense of the word; but 
this was something, she felt, that touched the honour of her family. She 
would not disobey her father; she would make no inquiries; but, if by any 
accident she should hear the name of Isabel Hyde or anything of her story, 
she would pay particular attention to every detail. 

* # * * % * 

The Earl sat musing in his study alone. He had had a terrible shock, and 
was still greatly agitated. 

‘Great Heaven,” he cried, ‘‘to think that she should look up laughing 
into my face, and ask me who was Isabel Hyde!” 

Before him on the table he had the portrait of a lady with a sweet sad face 
and fair hair; the eyes seemed to look reproachfully at him. He bent over the 
portrait. 

‘¢T do not know,” he said, ‘‘ whether I have done right or wrong. If Iris 
had known the truth, she would never have sent Captain Osburn away. It 
may be that I have done wrong altogether; but it was for her sake, Isabel— 
believe me, for her sake alone.” ; 

And then he began to think deeply. He had been unwilling to bring his 
daughter to Fenton Woods, that lonely Northern home of his where the one 
love of his life had begun. He had taken every precaution to guard his 
secret; but Heaven had evidently interposed to bring it to light. The storm ° 
had burst when his daughter was near Esther Rowson’s cottage, and she had 
to seek refuge in the only house where it was possible that she could hear the 
nam of Isabel Hyde. 

He asked himself whether it would not be better to tell her the truth. He « 
knew that when a woman’s curiosity was once aroused it was seldom left un- 
gratified. His daughter was the very soul of honour; but who could tell 
whether a chance word might not betray to her all that he had concealed ? 
He began to think that it was Heaven’s will that he should tell her. It had 
been the one object of his life to keep this secret; he had sacrificed much for 
that object ; and, if he told the truth now, all fits sacrifices would have been 
in vain. 

He was a religious man; and he said to himself that, if it were the will of 
Heaven that ie should pie the secret that he had kept from hele ag 
would disclose it to her himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘¢ Tris,” said the Karl, ‘‘I want to speak to you. Come into the library 
after luncheon and spend an hour with me.” 

She wondered a little what he intended to say to her and why he looked 
so perplexed and sad. She sighed deeply ; life was growing more complicated 
for her. There was a time when she believed that she knew every thought 
in her father’s mind; now she began to doubt whether she really understood 
him, and to fancy that there was some mystery hidden in his life. But she 
could form no idea as to what it could be. 

It was a gloomy afternoon; the air was heavy and the sky overcast. The 
library was full of shadows; and the Earl, as he came forward to meet his 
daughter, looked pale and worn with anxious thought. 

‘¢ You bring sunshine into every room you enter, Iris,” he said; ‘‘ and this 
wants brightening. The day is dull and heavy, as my heart is.” 

‘‘Why should that be heavy, papa?” she asked; and then the Earl drew 
her to him. 

‘‘There are many reasons why, Iris; but the chief of them all is this. I 
have kept a secret from you which affects you personally; and, as the years 
roll on, I begin to doubt whether I have acted wisely in so keeping it. I 
believe that, had you known what I am going to tell you, you would not have 
sent away Allan Osburn.” 

‘Nothing could have prevented that, papa,” she said sadly. 

He sat down in the large leather chair in which every day he read his 
newspapers, and she drew up a little footstool and sat at his feet. He 
seemed to avoid his daughter’s face as he told his story. 

‘< Kvery life has its secret, Iris,” he began, ‘every man his romance. My 
secret and romance are one.” 

She clasped his hands in her own, and, bending over them, kissed them. 

“JT never dreamed that you had a secret, papa; you were always so cheerful 
and so practical.” 

“¢ My dearest Iris, I do not think any man living has had a sweeter secret. 
I have kept it from the whole world for your sake; and I have kept it from 
you because I knew what a blow its disclosure would be toyou. After keeping 
it all these years, I have come t> the conclusion that I ought to tell it to 
you. I believe that Heaven has so directed your life that the knowledge must 
come to you; I believe also that if I do not tell it to you now, you will 
find it out for yourself.” 

She looked up at him with a sudden light in her face. 
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‘¢Then I have something to do with it, papa—with old Esther and Isabel 
> Hyde?” 

‘* Hearen help you, my poor child! Yes, you have something to do with 
them.” 

For a moment she wondered why he should call her ‘‘ poor.” 

‘*T am reluctant to begin my story,” he said, ‘‘as yousee. Iris, has it ever 
struck you that with respect to your love-affairs and marriage I have been 
very indulgent to you, that I have not cared at all about rank or money, only 
that you should love the man you married ?” 

‘¢ You have been very good to me,”’ she declared. 

‘‘My conduct requires explanation,” he said, sighing deeply —‘‘ and I may 
as well begin my story. Iris, you remember the dark beautiful face of the 
portrait that hangs in the gallery at Chandos, underneath which is written, 
‘Guinevere, Countess of Caledon’ ?” 

‘*Yes, of course. It is that of my own mother, papa,” she replied. 

‘No, Iris; that is what I want to tell you, child. Guinevere, Countess 
of Caledon, was not your mother; she died before you were born. I married 
Guinevere Talbot, the heiress of the Talbots of Broome ; but I never loved her, 
and I do not think she loved me. Our marriage wasa mariage de convenanee ; 
love had nothing to do with it. Look at this fxce, and, while I tell you my 
story, fix your eyes upon it; its beauty and tenderness will plead for me.” 

She looked up at him with eyes full of fear. 

“‘The Countess of Caledon not my mother! Who then am 1?” 

‘¢That is your mother,” replied the Earl, as he placed in her hands the 
portrait of the beautiful girl with the sad face and fair hair—‘‘that is your 
mother, my darling—that is Isabel Hyde.” 

Tears welled up into the girl’s eyes; she kissed the sweet pictured face. 

‘‘Oh, papa,” she cried reproachfully, ‘‘ why have you let me love the other 
one all these years? Why did you not tell me before? Oh, mother whom I 
did not know! Mother mine!”’ she murmured; and her tears fell like 
rain upon the portrait. ‘‘I should have loved her all this time if I had 
known!” she wept. ‘‘ Papa, I am not fanciful; but it has always seemed 
to me that I had nothing to do with the dark beautiful face at Chandos. 
Those dark eyes never looked at me with a mother’s love; there is love for 
me shining in these. So my mother was Isabel Hyde? Who was she? 
Oh, papa, be quick and tell me all!” 

“‘You will not be pleased to hear it, Iris,” he said; ‘‘ but I will tell you. 
It is a love-story; and, like all true love-stories, it is sad as it is sweet. I 
was quite a young man when I married Guinevere Talbot. I was not at all 
in love, but I admired her very much. She was very beautiful, rich, and 
accomplished. We were happy in a quiet fashion; I do not remember that 
one angry word ever passed between us. We lived together for two or three 
years, sometimes at Chandos, sometimes here. When in London, she, like 
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you, was one of the queens of society. When we had been married four 
years, her health became delicate, and the doctors advised me to take her 
abroad ; and we went. 

‘‘T had no relatives. The family that had once been large had dwindled 
away ; my aunts and cousins were dead, sisters or brothers I had none. And 
it was almost the same with Guinevere. She had many distant relatives, but 
none that were near or dear to her; so that when her illness came no friends 
hastened to see her, and there was no one to help me to take care of her. 
Thus there was no obstacle to my keeping my secret when the time for keeping 
it came. 

‘‘ We wandered half over Europe, but our head-quarters were Nice. There 
an incident happened which influenced all my life. I have told you that I 
did not love Guinevere; I need hardly add that I loved no one else. One 
morning I was going along one of the roads running out of the town, when 
I saw a young girl walking in front of me. She must have been carrying 
a purse in her hand, for all at once one fell to the ground, and the money in 
it rolled into the road. I picked up all the coins I could see; and, when I 
gave them to her, she looked up at me. Iris, I shall never forget the 
expression that met my gaze. I can see the sweet fair face now just as it 
looked then. 

‘*T have been a true and loyal man all my life; while Guinevere lived, 
no thought or wish of mine ever wronged her; but, Iris, when I saw that 
young girl’s fair face, when her sweet eyes met mine with such wistful 
pleading, my heart seemed to go from me. 

“¢¢J am sorry to give you so much trouble,’ she said. ‘It is very kind of 
you to help me. I wonder if I have lost any of my money?’ 

‘¢ <7 think I have picked it all up,’ I answered. ‘Sit down on the bank 
here, and I will count it for you. How much should there be?’ 

*<* A hundred and twenty-five francs,’ she replied. ‘I should not care 
if it were my own.’ * 

“¢¢ Whose is it then ?’ I asked. 

**¢T am Mrs. Tredegar’s nursery-governess,’ she said, ‘and I was going 
to pay a bill for her.’ 

‘‘ Well, some of the money was missing. I looked about for it for some 
time, but could not find it. It almost brings tears to my eyes to think how 
simple and trusting she was. I took some money from my own purse to supply 
what was wanting ; and she was so pleased. She thanked me very prettily, 
and with such sweet smiles. 

*¢* It will be a warning to me never to carry a purse in my hands again,’ 
she said. 

‘* Being accustomed to Guinevere’s stately grace, the girl’s sweet and 
gentle manner had a wonderful charm for me. When I asked for her name, 
she told me that it was Isabel Hyde, and that, as she had already stated, she 
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was living with suis. Tredegar as nursery-governess. She told me that she 
was quite alone in the world, having no living relative or friend. She said 
that her father had been an artist, but an unsuccessful one—that he had 
always been poor and struggling. 

‘¢¢T do not think,’ she told me, in her sweet fearless way, ‘that he was 
very clever; for ihe were times when mamma and I were hungry and he 
had naa to give us.’ 

‘‘She went on to say that he died heartbroken from his struggle with a 
world that seldom tolerates ill-success, and that her mother, like a sensible 
woman, went out as housekeeper, and by her industry secured to her daughter 
a superior education. When the girl grew up, they decided to take a school, 
and they were to have been so happy ; but Heaven willed otherwise. When 
Isabel was old enough to help her mother, her mother died.” 

All this time Lady Iris had been listening in unbroken silence. She 
shuddered once or twice; but she could not speak. 

‘¢When her mother died,” continued the Earl, ‘‘the poor girl was left — 
alone, and Mrs. Tredegar took advantage of it to secure her at a very cheap 
rate as a nursery-governess for her children. I remember giving her my 
card, and telling her that, if the Countess of Caledon could do anything to 
help her, she would. She thanked me, and then went away. Though I was 
true as steel to the lady who was my wife, all the brightness of my life departed 
with Isabel Hyde. Ah, that sweet face—how the memory of it used to come 
back to me! It was ever before my eyes, I thought of it by night and by 
day, and I felt that I could have loved Isabel Hyde with the love that comes 
only once in a lifetime. 

‘¢T knew where Mrs. Tredegar lived, but I never went near the house. 
A few weeks later I read in the list of departures, ‘Mrs. Tredegar and 
family’; and then I knew that the fair face had vanished, perhaps for ever. 
Soon afterwards Guinevere died, and was buried, not at Nice, but in a pretty 
cemetery near to it, where she had once expressed a wish to be buried, and 
where her white marble monument is one of the wonders of the place. I 
was grieved to lose her; for I had been happy with her; and I was always 
pleased to remember that we had never exchanged one unkind word. 

‘¢Four months after that,”’ continued Lord Caledon, ‘‘I went to Paris. I 
was staying at the Hotel Meurice, and on the first morning after my arrival 
I took a ivf through the gardens of the Tuileries. There I again met Isabel 
Hyde. Ter face flushed when she saw me, and the glad light of welcome 
came into her eyes. 

“¢¢T have so often thought of your kindness to me, Lord Caledon,’ she said. 

‘¢T sat down by her side. It was the very madness of love that came over 
me, Iris. A father can hardly tell his love-story to his own child; but I | 
, loved her so madly that, if she had asked me for my life, I would willingly 
haye given it up. 
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‘* For a week I met her every morning in the palace gardens, and by that 
time my fate was sealed. I knew that I could not live without her—that, 
unless she would be my wife, death would be better than life. I asked her to 
be my wife, and she said she would; but, though she loved me very much, she 
hesitated about marrying me in consequence of the difference in our positions. 
‘ How can one of England’s greatest earls,’ she would say to me, ‘marry a 
nursery-governess?’ But I held myself more honoured by the gift of her 
pure young love than by my name or birth. 

““T had no thought at that time of keeping my marriage a secret I would 
have brought her home and have married her publicly if she would have 
agreed to it. It was pure accident that led to the secrecy. My wife had 
been dead only four months; and, when Isabel promised to marry me, it was 
arranged that we should wait for one year; but Mrs. Tredegar died suddenly, 
and the children were sent to school by the aunt in whose charge they were 
left; so that Isabel was homeless, with only a few pounds in her pocket. 
I asked her to marry me at once, and proposed that we should travel about 
for some time and keep our marriage secret; there would be no failure of 
respect then to my wife’s memory, as no one would know when we had been 
married. 

‘In recalling this period of my life, Iris, I think the strangest thing I 
did was to come home here to be married. I could not bear the idea of being 
married in a French church; besides which, in the after-years I wanted every- 
thing to be quite straightforward and right. I asked Isabel if she would 
accompany me to Fenton Woods and be married in the old church. I knew 
that I could so arrange that it would never be known. Here in the village 
lived Esther Rowson, who had always been a faithful friend and servant of 
our family. I knew that Isabel could remain in the little cottage for a few 
days without being seen by any one, and that I could trust Esther. 

“‘T wrote to her, telling her that a young lady was coming over from 
France to stay with her for a few days, and that I did not wish any one to 
see her or know that she was there, and that I should explain all when I came, 
~ but that I did not wish it to be known that I was coming. So it was settled ; 
and Isabel started only two days before me. I followed her, and but few knew 
of my visit. The house here was closed, and there were only three or four 
servants in it. I accounted to them for my unexpected arrival by saying that 
most important business had brought me over, but that I should remain 
only forty-eight hours. I went to see the Vicar, an old friend who was 
very dear to me. I told him the circumstances, and said that, as my wife 
had been dead only four months, I could not make my marriage public— 
that I must keep it a secret for a time. He saw the force of what I said, and 
agreed with me. 

“The next morning we were married in the little old church with the stone 
porch. You remember the legend ‘To pray best is to love best’? I had 
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it placed round your mother’s picture here. Ah, my dear dead wife,” cried 
the Earl, ‘‘ would to Heaven that I had died with you! Ican hardly proceed, 
Iris. I loved her so well that to-day my grief is as great as it was at 
first. The Vicar promised to keep my secret until I thought it prudent 
to disclose my marriage. The good old man died a few weeks afterwards, 
so that the secret has been well kept. The only person present at our 
marriage was Esther Rowson, and she kept our secret faithfully until, in her 
old age, she became childish and could keep it no longer. None of the 
servants suspected what had taken place, and no one had seen sweet Isabel 
during her stay at the cottage. It was quite sufficient for me to say that I 
desired my flying visit should not be mentioned. 

‘¢ When therefore I took my beloved and beautiful young wife from England, 
none of the outer world knew that I had been home, much less that I 
was married. I took Esther Rowson with us as maid to my dear wife; I 
knew that if she were travelling with us she could not gossip. Independently 
of that however, Isabel was much attached to her, and the faithful soul almost 
worshipped her mistress. 

‘* Ah me, Iris, if I talked to you for ever, I could not tell you what that 
one year of happiness was like! It was but for one year, yet the happiness 
was great enough to last all my life. Isabel was the brightest, sweetest 
companion any man ever had. How I loved her! And Heaven punished 
my idolatry by taking her from me. We had begun to think and talk about 
getting ready for our return, when Isabel’s health suddenly became delicate. 
I took her to a pretty little village on the Rhine—Schonbein—and there my 
darling lies buried. 

‘* You, Iris, were born one year and two days after our marriage; and 
three days after you were born your young mother died. JI cannot tell you 
about it, for I was beside myself. I remember only two things—my own 
mad despair and the devotion of Esther Rowson. I remember filling the 
cold white hands with flowers. You can imagine, Iris, what my grief was. 
If I had dared, I would have killed myself. But 1 had. to live on with my 
heart dead within me—and it has been dead ever since. I have laughed, 
eaten, and drunk like other men, but my heart has been as a stone in my 
breast—dead and cold. I hope no one will ever suffer as I have suffered. 

‘‘She died, Iris, and the best and the brightest part of my life lies buried 
with her. I went away, and left Esther with you at Schonbein. Heaven 
only knows whither I wandered. I do not remember. Madmen are, as a 
rule, locked up in asylums. I was not; but, if ever a man was mad, I was. 
For three years I travelled about, hardly knowing where I was or what I 
did; but I came to my senses at last. One chill October day I awoke to the 
recollection that Isabel’s child was alive and at Schonbein. I journeyed 
thither, and found you with the faithful Esther ; but you were so strong and so 
big, my darling, that you were like a child of five rather than of three There 
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was no intention in my mind to continue to keep my marriage secret until we 
all reached Chandos. ‘There I found that, having never heard of my second 
marriage, everybody believed you to be Lady Guinevere’s child. Every one 
reproached me for having kept your existence a secret. 

“¢¢ We did not know that you had a daughter,’ people said tome; and my 
answer to every one was— 

“¢¢T¢ was a painful subject; for my wife died whenmy daughter was 
born.’ 

‘¢ For, oh, Iris, believe me, my dear, I could not bear that any one should 
know my life’s romance! My dear wife was even more sacred to me in death 
than in life. Had Ispoken of her, the world would not have understood how I 
loved her. People would have only laughed because I had married a poor 
governess, and have sneered at you. Besides which—and I think this was my 
strongest motive—I loved her too much to admit all the surprise and the 
wonder; the utterance of her name even by careless lips would have given 
me keen pain. 

‘¢T thought the matter well over. No one had heard of my second marriage ; 
why should I make my sweet love-story public? So I did what many others 
have done—locked up my secret in my own heart andkeptitthere. Idonot say 
that I did well ; but I do say that it seemed best at the time ; every one appeared 
to take it so entirely for granted that you were Guinevere’s daughter that I 
doubt whether, if I had told the story of my second marriage, any one would 
have believed it. 

“¢ Guinevere’s friends all came to see you, and I didnot enlighten them. It 
was not from cowardice, but because I loved Isabel so well that I could not 
speak of her. As you grew older and I saw how strongly pride of birth was 
developed in you, I thought I had done wisely in hiding the truth from you; 
but I am not disposed to think so now.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lavy Irs sat in perfect silence. It seemed to her that her life had come to an 
end. This blow to her pride was so terrible, so awful, that she could not realise 
it. What she had said was true; she had never felt her heart drawn to the 
dark beautiful face of Lady Guinevere; the dark eyes had never looked at her 
with a mother’s love. Her feeling was different with respect to the sweet sad 
face of the portrait she held in her hands. There was a world of love in those 
deep violet eyes ; and a longing to kiss thesad face came over Lady Iris. She 
raised her head and looked at her father. 
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‘Forgive me,” she said gently; ‘‘ but I think you did wrong. It would 
have been better had my mother taken her proper place.” 

‘¢She was enshrined in my heart, and that was all she cared for,” replied the 
Earl. ‘‘ Her death so changed everything! If she had lived, I should have 
taken her home in triumph ; and all that would have been said would have 
been that Lord Caledon had married abroad. No one would have cared to 
trouble about dates; and, if I had been asked whom I had married, my answer 
would have been ‘ Miss Hyde.’ I was proud enough of her, of her beauty and 
grace; no duchess in England had such a daughter.” 

There was silence between them for some few minutes, and the Earl saw that 
his daughter’s head was bent low. 

‘You think it would have been better then had I given your mother her 
proper place, Iris ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ Certainly I do.” 

‘‘But, my dear,” objected the Earl quietly, ‘‘that would have been 
against your creed. Are you quite consistent? Isabel, though so fair and 
sweet, was not well-born, as you understand the term. To me she was the 
truest gentlewoman that ever lived, and the best; but to you she would have 
been inadmissible.” 

‘‘No,”’ she replied slowly, ‘‘ the inference is not fair. It seems a hard thing 
tosay; but had I beenin your place I should not have married her, not if my 
heart had broken in leaving her. Having married her however, I should not 
have concealed the fact for an hour.” 

‘You understand,” he said gravely, ‘‘ that it was not from any social reasons, 
not from any motive of pride, that I kept our marriage asecret? ‘Those reasons 
which would have influenced you most strongly did not affect me at all. It 
was at first out of respect to Lady Guinevere’s memory that I acted as I did. 
I did not care to have it known that I had married again four months after her 
death. I never intended to do so; but circumstances forced the marriage on 
me-—Isabel was alone and friendless. A further reason for my silence, as I 
have explained to you, was that I could not bear to hear her name mentioned 
by careless lips ; she wasshrined in my heart, and I could not lay bare my love- 
story for people to laugh at it. It has been shut up in my heart ever since. 
You were still very young when Esther left us. She married, and I gave her 
the little cottage in the valley, with a small annuity ; and she has kept my secret 
well. Until I came hither with you, I have never seen Fenton Woods since 
the morning I married your mother. No man ever loved a woman as I loved 
Isabel Hyde.” 

He rose from his chair and began with hurried steps to pace up and down 
the room. He stopped once abruptly before the fair head bent over the 
picture. 

‘« Tris,” he said, ‘‘ are you angry with me?” 

She raised her nale face to his. 
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‘Angry, papa! Oh, no! Why should I be? Most certainly you had the 
right to please yourself. Why should I be angry? You gave the same 
permission to me.” 

‘Tell me honestly,” he said. ‘‘Your mother was fair and gentle, pure 
and good; she had a noble heart, was refined, graceful, and well-bred. .Do 
you think, Iris, that in marrying her I acted in a manner unworthy of a 
Fayne?”’ 

‘‘That is a hard question to ask my.mother’s child,” she replied. ‘* How 
can I sit in judgment on her?” 

“You can tell me what you think, Iris.” 

‘There was a struggle i in her mind, as he saw; and at last the words came 
slowly. 

‘“‘Tf you ask me as my mother’s child, I must say you did well. Ifyou 
ask me as a Fayne of Chandos, I must say that, had I been in your place, 
Tshould have trampled down my love, ottn had I broken my heart in doing so. 
Our name is to be held in honour, papa.” 

“‘ Did I dishonour it by marrying one of the best and sweetest women on the 
face of the earth?” 

**No, you did not dishonour ie but you did not add to its glory. You 
raised your wife to your own rank. Were I so to marry, I should descend to 
my husband’s rank. But, papa, as we have never quite agreed over theso 
matters, we will not discuss them.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then the Earl said— 

‘‘ Now that you have heard my story, Iris, will you love me as much as 
evert””’ 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied—‘‘ more than ever; because you have trusted me, 
because you have suffered, and because you loved my mother so dearly.” She 
raised her eyes to his face. ‘‘I will not hide from you, papa,” she said, 
‘‘that what I have heard is a terrible blow to me. I was so proud of my 
birth and of my descent, of being what is called of ‘blue blood.’ It is not 
that I do not love my mother ; but my life will never be the same again. I 
have carried myself with the pride of a queen; now I shall never forget that, 
though on one side I spring from one of the noblest families in England, my 
mother was the daughter of a poor artist who often wanted peers My 
mother was a poor governess—a class I have always respected greatly, but 
have always looked upon as belonging to another world.” 

‘‘It is a blow, my poor Iris!” he said gently. ‘‘I can well understand 
that.” 

‘‘Tf I had known all, papa,” she went on, ‘‘I should not have sent Allan 
away. I need hardly have held myself so much above him. Iam stunned at 
present, and cannot realise what you have told me.” 

‘‘T have done right to reveal my secret then?” he said. 

Her face flushed hotly. 
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‘Yes ; to me anything seems better than sailing under false colours. I am 
glad that I know the truth. The story would have come to light some day, 
and perhaps in another guise; and then—— Am I very much like my 
mother, papa?” she asked suddenly. 

‘‘ So much like her, my dear, that I do not wonder Esther should think 
Isabel herself has come back again. You are taller and prouder-looking than 
your mother was; your eyes are brighter, and your face has more colour and 
expression. I see no other difference; your mother had beautiful hands, and 
yours are just like them.” 

‘‘T am glad, papa, that I am like her,” she said. ‘*I shall write to Allan 
and tell him all. He must know it. I could not keep it from him; and, 
when he knows it, he will not laugh at my outraged pride; he loves me toe 
dearly for that—much too dearly. I shall tell him that the girl who sent him 
from her because he was not a gentleman by birth is herself the daughter of a 
poor struggling governess, the granddaughter of an artist who often had not 
bread to give his wife and child. In justice to him I must do so.” 

a think it is only right and just, Iris,” returned the Earl gravely ; 
‘¢but do not, my darling, rush off into the other extreme; do not humiliate 
yourself.” 

She raised her head with a proud gesture. 

‘‘ Why do you use the word ‘humiliate,’ papa?” she asked warnily. 

A faint smile flitted over the Earl’s face. 

‘“‘T thought, my dear, that you considered your real position a great 
humiliation.” 

He pitied her. He saw how pride struggled with love ; and he took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

‘<The one action of my life of which I am most proud is the marriage of 
your mother; and I think, when what you call the first shock wears off, you 
will be a nobler woman for your present knowledge, Iris. You have been too 
proud, my dear; your pride of race has been a religion with you; you will 
be a nobler woman with less of it.” 

She smiled a wan sad smile. 

“That is like the gardeners, papa, who cut the finest and fairest branches 
from a tree and then say they have improved it. I shall write to Allan to- 
day and tell him all. How surprised he will be! And I know so well that 
he will be sorry forme!” She was silent for a few minutes; and then she 
continued, ‘‘ He will be sorry for me; but, if John Bardon knew, he would be 
pleased. He would say that it served me right; he would exult over what 
he would consider my downfall.” 

‘¢ There is no downfall about it, Iris,” said the Earl hastily. 

Then the pride and anger which had lain dormant while the Earl told his 
story came suddenly to the surface. 

‘It is a downfall, papa. If you had had to tell me that you had lost 
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everything you possessed, it would not have caused me one half the pain. I 
love my mother’s memory; but I cannot feel pleased that, instead of being 
the daughter of a noble high-born lady, my mother was a governess who 
worked hard for her daily bread. I have been so proud of my birth and 
descent that I shall never again hold up my head.asI have done. I shall 
wonder always if people are laughing at me.”? With a great sobbing cry she 
stretched out her hands. ‘‘I must not vex you, papa; you loved her, and 
she was penny. of all honour; but I have been too proud, and Heaven has 
punished me.’ 

With a wild cry she fell forward, but the Earl caught ete in hisarms. She 
was quite cold and senseless. He laid her on the each, but did not ring for 
help, knowing that she would be better soon. 

‘‘T thought she was taking it too quietly,”’ he said to himself. ‘‘Oh, my 
beautiful proud Iris, it is indeed a terrible blow to you! But it will cure you 
of your pride—that pride which had no bending, and which trampled on 
your love.” 

How like his dear dead wife she was! What lines of pain were on the 
white cold face ! 

““So young and so beautiful!” he murmured, kissing her brow. ‘‘ Yet 
how much she has suffered !”’ 

* * # * * % 

That same evening Lady Iris wrote to Allan Osburn and told him her 
father’s story ; but, when the letter reached his club, he was far from his 
native land; and the fiery rays of an Indian sun were beating down upon him, 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Tue Earl often wondered if he had done wisely in telling his daughter of 
his second marriage. She had completely changed. Her father’s confession 
had not only wounded her love, but it had also lowered her pride; and now 
she found that that to which she had sacrificed her whole life was a myth. 
She had nothing to be particularly proud of. If on one side she was well 
descended, on the other her people were commoners. She had sent her lover 
away, and had tried her best to conquer her love. She had made herself 
miserable and unhappy for her pride’s sake; and now she found that the 
quality which was to have been her great moral support and consolation was 
little better than a broken reed. A certain sadness and gentleness of manner 
had come to her which was very different from her former brilliant animation. 

The discipline had been sharp and severe; but she had benefited largely. 
She began to understand that the words ‘‘ Held with honour” had a better 
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and higher meaning than that which she had given to them. The honour 
lay not in adding to the splendour and glory of her house by a great alliance, 
but in faithfully discharging the duties that fell to the lot of its head. She 
began to see that her idea of pride was wrong, that there was honour in 
a noble life, honour in poverty, in labour, in toil, honour in everything 
except folly, disgrace, and sin. The words ‘‘ Held with honour” bore a 
different meaning now from that which she had drawn from them in the 
days of her pride. It had been a sharp and bitter lesson ; but it had made a 
noble and good woman of a proud and haughty girl. ~ 

There had been many long discussions between her father and herself. The 
Earl wished his secret to be buried for ever; but she would not agree to it, 
she would not ‘sail under false colours.” 

‘¢ Now that I know the truth myself, papa,” she said, ‘‘I will hold that 
truth with honowr. There must be no more disguise.” 

She brought pens, ink, and paper to him, oad stood beside him while he 
wrote a letter to the edits of Burke’s ie age, in which he said that he 
reeretted he had not corrected the error before, but that he had been absent 
zrom England for so many years that he had not thought of the matter; but 
he requested the editor to make an important alteration in the entry rolatiog 
to himself. In future it was to read— 


‘¢Caledon, Earl of, Hugo Francis Hyltton Fayne, fourteenth Earl. Born 
May 24th, 18—; succeeded his father 1858. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford. Married—first, Guinevere, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Bernard 
Talbot of Groome, who died March 4th, 18—; secondly, Isabel Hyde, 
daughter of Ronald Hyde, Esquire, who died June 29th, 18—. Issue, one 
daughter, Iris, Lady Fayne.” 


‘Now, papa,” said Lady Iris, ‘‘we have done what honour and honesty 
require of us. When people examine the next edition of the Peerage, some 
will perhaps wonder that you were married twice, while they will see that I 
belong to Isabel Hyde, and not to Guinevere Talbot. But I do not suppose 
that one person in five thousand will care about the matter at ail. Still, 
papa,”? she went on thoughtfully, ‘‘ there was a faint suspicion of something 
having happened, I am sure. Do you remember what that lady whispered 
about me on the day of the Drawing-Room? I have thought of it a hundred 
times since, but could never understand it. It referred to your second marriage, 
you may rest assured.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” replied Lord Caledon. ‘I should hardly think it possible 
that the marriage could quite escape observation. There may have been 
some slight rumour about it, but it never reached my ears.” 

‘We are beyond the reach of rumour now,” she said. ‘‘If any one 
speaks to us about the marriage, we can answer as we please, can we not, 
papa? I shall always make the best of the difficulty by saying that people 
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should not take things for granted, and that every one ought to have known 
by my face that I was the daughter of Isabel Hyde. Papa,’’ she added, 
‘you have one thing more to do, and you must do it. You must send this 
lovely portrait of mamma to one of our best artists and have a beautiful 
painting executed from it. Will you?” 

“‘Yes, my darling. I have often thought of doing so,” he replied. 

‘‘Tt must hang in the great gallery at Chandos, papa; and we will have in 
letters of gold underneath it, ‘Isabel, Countess of Caledon ’—then I shall be 
more satisfied. Yes, and in the church in King’s Forest we must have a 
memorial window, papa, and also a marble tablet, with these words, ‘To the 
memory of Isabel, Countess of Caledon, by her only and loving child, Iris 
Fayne.’ Will you see to that, papa?” 

*T will do all you ask me, my darling child. It gives me untold 
happiness, Iris, to hear you speak so lovingly of your mother.” 

Her wishes were all carried out. 

“Papa,” said Lady Iris to her father one day, ‘‘ you know that I shall 
never marry.” 

*¢T know you have said so, Iris; but I hope you will change your mind.” 

**No, never ; and therefore I want to ask you this, papa. As I shall never 
have a wedding-ring of my own to wear, will you give me the one I saw in 
the drawer of your secrétaire 2 I know now it was mamma’s. May I have 
it and wear itP It will remind me of all I have learned since I heard her 
story.” | 

The Earl assented ; and one of the happiest moments of his life was when 
he put his wife’s wedding-ring on his daughter’s finger. He held the little 
white hand fondly in his own and touched the rings that shone on the slender 
fingers. 

“This is a pretty ring,” he said, pointing to one set with diamonds and 
rubies. 

“Yes; Allan gave me that,” she replied. 

*¢ And you wear it still!” 

‘¢ Yes, I shall wear it always ; it will be buried with me, papa.” 

‘*T hope he will give you another some day, Iris,” said the Earl. ‘You 
wrote and told him all, I suppose ?”’ 

“‘Yes; butI have had no answer to my letter. Of course I could not expect 
one. ven if he had written to me proposing a renewal of our engagement, I 
should probably, in the smart of my wounded pride, have rejected him again. 
I should have thought he had written out of pity.” 

‘* Pity!” repeated the Karl. ‘‘ What nonsense, my darling! You want no 
pity! I wonder that he did not write.” 

Neither of them knew that Allan Osburn had set sail for India long before 
the letter was written. Owing to some mischance, it did not reach him; and 
Lady Iris believed that he was too angry ever to forgive her, and that this, 
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the crowning act of her humiliation, had been thrown away upon him. In 
her letter to him she had written these words— 


‘“‘Tf I had known this when you asked me to be your wife, I should have 
answered differently.” 


The writing of those words had been a blow to her pride; and, now that 
Allan had not responded to them, she wished that she had never indited them. 

Lady Iris wrote to Lady Clyfiarde, who was charmed at hearing from her, 
and replied most lovingly to her. 


‘«When are you coming back to Chandos?” she asked, ‘‘ I have some news 
that will astonish you. You remember Marie Bardon, of course, and how 
much we all liked her? When John brought home his wife, Lady Avice, struck 
by Marie’s fine qualities, took a wonderful fancy to her, and would have her 
with her at Hyne Court. You cannot imagine how it has improved her. 
Well, my son Fulke has fallen in love with her, and has asked her to be his 
wife. Of all the wonderful things that could possibly happen, this seems to me 
the most wonderful. I think highly of my boy’s choice. From all the world 
I would have chosen you for him, my sweet Iris, whom I have always loved. 
But I felt that you would never consider Fulke good enough. He was so vain 
in those days, poor boy; but now he has quite lost his conceit. Marie has 
done him a world of good, and we are very happy. 

‘¢ How I wish, my sweet Iris, you would come home for the wedding! Iam 
sure you would enjoy yourself. Mr. and Mrs. Bardon have been to seeme. It 
was a trial at first; but I grew interested in the millionnaire, and his wife did 
her best to conciliate me by presenting me with an Indian shawl, which I 
accepted, and so overwhelmed her with delight. Fulke seems very happy. I 
caught him the other day looking at that lovely little photograph of yours, 
and he said to me, ‘ How beautiful she is, mother! But I must have been 
mad to think she could love me. I was full of vanity and conceit in those 
days when I asked her to marry me. No wonder she could not tolerate me. 
Only a man who has made his mark in the world will ever do for Lady Iris.’ 
If you will come to the wedding, you will make us all very happy.” 


She read the letter aloud to her father, who was delighted with the contents. 

‘< Tt isa most sensible marriage,” hesaid. ‘‘ A clever, quiet girl like Marie 
Bardon will make Fulke an excellent wife ; she will keep him in order—and, 
after all, that is what most men want.” 

6 are not very complimentary to your sex, papa,” returned Lady Iris 
Jaughingly ; but he saw that this home-news had tonthal her strongly. 

‘* Will you go to the wedding, Iris?’ he asked. To his surprise, she burst 
into tears. 

‘‘ Papa, I want to ask you something. Do not be angry with me; my 
heart is broken. I want you to grant me a favour.’ . 
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‘J will do anything for you, Iris; you know that. You could hardly express 
a wish which I would not grant.” - 

**T want you to let me live all my life here at Fenton Woods, never to ack 
me to go to Chandos or to London again, to let me live here always with 
you, papa.” 

There was such a ring of passion and pain in her voice that he could nct 
refuse her. He knew that opposition at present would have been worse than 
useless. He laid his hand lovingly on her head. 

“You shall do as you please, my darling,” he said. <‘But you are very 
young to give up life.” 

“‘T am young in years,” she answered sorrowfully; ‘‘ but I have suffered 
so much that my heart is old.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘Wart a difference it makes to the whole county when Chandos is 
empty!” said Richard Bardon to his son. 

The desire of his heart was accomplished; his son and daughter had both 
done well—they had brought him into some degree of relationship with one or 
two of the noblest families in England. When Marie’s letter reached him, he 
turned to his wife. 

“Julia,” he said, ‘‘I shall shut my eyes and die happy now.” 

*<Té will be much better,”’ returned his spouse, ‘‘to keep them open and 
live.” 

“J mean that, when I do die, I shall shut them happily enough. Here is 
Marie going to be Lady Clyffarde of Clyffe Hall. Let me tell you, Julia, 
that with the fortune I shall give her she will be one of the first women in 
England.” 

“‘T am sure of it,” said the proud mother ; ‘‘ but it is not even that which 
pleases me the most. My daughter is going to marry the man she loves. I 
always knew that she loved Sir Fulke. Whenever she saw him, that sweet 
calm face of hers used to turn very red, and she trembled like a leaf when he 
spoke to her; but, to tell you the truth, Richard, I never thought he would 
marry her.” 

“Why, my dear Julia?” asked the millionnaire, knowing well that in 
matters like this women saw much farther than men. 

‘* Because he seemed so entirely taken up with that proud Lady Iris Fayne. 
She was very proud; but still I liked her. Myson John,” continued the 
good woman, ‘‘has married well; but he is not what I call a happy man, I 
am sure he also loved Lady Iris.” 
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‘He has done much better than if he had married Lady Iris. We should 

- never have put up with her pride, Julia.” 

‘¢T do not think we should. After all, our children have done well.” 

“‘T am glad Lady Avice has another son. I never feel quite easy when 

everything depends on one. No one knows how anxious I used to feel while 

John was a child. If he had died, all my plans would have come to nothing. 

Now, if anything happens to him—which Heaven forbid—he has two sons to 

~-gueceed him. JI feel proud that they have given the second little one my name 
—‘ Richard.’ It was very nice of Lady Avice to think of it. Lady Avice is 
always nice tous. Ihave been thinking, Julia, that, if the Government make 
me an offer of a baronetage again, I shall accept it. It is such a different 
thing now that John is married and has children.” 

‘¢T think if would be as well,” replied his wife. 

At very nearly the same time Lady Avice was saying to her husband— 

‘‘ John, do you not think i$ would be better for us to ask your father and 
mother over here fora time? They will like to see Sir Fulke. They seem 

~very pleased at Marie’s engagement.” 

‘You can please yourself, Avice,” he answered ; ‘‘ you will be sure to do 
right.” 

‘Take a little more interest in it than that, John,” his wife told him; and 
he tried to rouse himself. : 

A change that every one remarked had come over John Bardon. He had 
erown quiet and almost gentle. There was always an expression of deep 
thought on his face. Even the children failed at times to amuse him. The 
little heir tried his best, and baby Richard clapped his hands with glee 
when in his father’s presence; but John Bardon smiled upon the children in 
an absent fashion. He was haunted bya ghost; and it was the ghost of Lady 
Tris. 

As she stood before him that evening some little time back, with her long 
black draperies and pale face, so he had seen herever since. His revenge had 
done him no good; he had lost the best friend he had ever had in his life—Allan 
‘Osburn—and he had blighted the life of Lady Iris and driven her from home 
and from the gay world. 

He knew, if no one else did, why she lived in retirement ; he knew that the 
place where she had been so happy was full of pain to her, and that it was 
probable she would never return to Chandos again. Every time he heard her 
name it was as a dagger thrust into his heart; for he knew how he had injured 
her. Chandos was deserted, the finest house in the county given up to servants, 
and he knew thereason. It was he, and no other, who had driven the daughter 
of its owner from her home. The more John Bardon’s heart softened the more 
grievous became the memory of his vengeance. 

‘Tt would have been better,” he thought, ‘‘if, in my anger, I had killed 
her outright ; it would have been more merciful, as she said herself.” 
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People wondered how it was that the millionnaire’s son had lost his spirits, 
his cheery manner. Some said that he was not happy in his marriage, others 
that he had met with a grievous disappointment; but no one guessed that it 
was gratified vengeance which preyed upon his mind and made him miserable. 

Richard Bardon and his wife were only too pleased to accept the invitation 
of Lady Avice ; it was, they agreed, exceedingly kind of her to remember them. 
But, although they had found Lady Iris proud, they missed the beautiful face 
from their midst, they missed the grand hospitality of Chandos and the 
genial kindness of the Karl. 

It was on the third morning of his visit that Mr. Bardon remarked what a 
difference the closing of Chandos made to the county. 

‘¢ Why do the Harl and his daughter remain away so long?” he asked of 
his son, who flushed deeply and made no reply. 

‘Lady Iris was not well,” said Lady Avice, coming to her husband’s 
assistance ; ‘‘and the Earl thought a change would be good for her.” 

‘¢ Still I cannot see why they should stay in that dull spot in the North,” 
continued the millionnaire. ‘‘Iam told that Fenton Woods is a pretty place, 
but as dull as ditch-water.”’ 

Lady Avice arched her brows at the word ‘‘ ditch-water.” 

“Lady Iris was very proud; but I liked her,” Richard Bardon went on ; 
‘¢and we miss her handsome face. She was very off-hand and lofty in her 
ways was her ladyship ; but she was pleasant to look at.” 

«¢ Handsome is that handsome does,” put in Lady Avice ; and the millionnaire 
bowed deferentially. 

“‘ Certainly, my dear; it is just as you say,” replied the millionnaire. It 
began to dawn upon him that praise of a pretty woman would hardly afford 
pleasure to a plain one. 

Some weeks afterwards the wedding took place, and Marie thought herself 
the happiest woman in the world. How long and how dearly she had loved 
handsome Sir Fulke none but herself knew. She had never even dreamed of 
winning his love—he was so handsome and seemed so far above her; and then 
any one could see that he loved Lady Iris. But, when it was known that 
Lady Iris had refused him, she took heart of grace, and, when he returned, 
made herself very attractive to him. She believed in the truth that many a 
heart is caught at the rebound. very time he met her Sir Fulke grew more 
and more charmed with her. She had such excellent qualities, he told himself. 
He said to her laughingly one day— 

‘‘My mother says you manage me so well, Marie; is it true?” 

*¢ What do you think about it yourself, Sir Fulke?” she asked. 

“*T do not quite know. Jam not sure if the masculine mind has a clear 
idea as to what the word ‘manage,’ so used, may mean. Certainly your 
ways with me are very pleasant; and, if that means management, I am quite 
content.” 
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The wedding was a grand one—one of the grandest on record in the 
county; and it turned out to be a very happy marriage. Not many months 
after it had taken place, the Government again tendered Richard Bardon a 
baronetage, and he accepted it. 

‘¢ Are you proud of it, John?” asked the newly-made Baronet of his son. 

‘¢Of course I am, sir,” he replied; but to himself he owned that neither 
that nor anything Biss hed power to make him happy in this world again. 

The Earl still remained with his daughter at Fenton Woods, and the world 
of fashion saw nothing of them. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Wutz Sir Richard Bardon and his comfortable spouse, lived the happiest 
of lives, free from all care and anxiety—while John Bardon, the most 
miserable of men, did his best to make himself content with his worldly-wise, 
shrewd, plain-faced wife—while Sir Fulke and Lady Clyffarde grew happier 
every day—while Lady Iris, with the Earl, lived in seclusion at Fenton 
Woods—great events were happening in India. 

A story had come over the seas which was so heroic that the hearts of men 
beat fast when they heard it, and women did not try to hide their tears. 
Throughout the land the one topic of conversation was the unparalleled bravery 
of Allan Osburn. 

Sir Richard Bardon read the story, and his proudest boast for the rest of 
his life was that he knew the ‘‘hero of Surata.” John Bardon read it 
and regretted more than ever that he had lost such afriend. When Sir Fulke 
read it, he said to his wife— 

‘*You knew him, Marie. You saw him at Hyne Court. I envy you! 
He is a hero! ’””—and, as he uttered the word, he thought of Lady Iris. ‘‘ This 
would please her,” he said to himself; ‘‘this is the kind of man she would 
have loved.” And he wondered whether in the seclusion of her Northern 
home she would read the story which was thrilling almost every heart. 

Lord Caledon read it in the newspapers, and was in doubt as to whether he 
should destroy them or give them to his daughter to read. At length he 
decided to give them to her, and she read the story of Allan Osburn’s bravery. 

The English settlement at Surata, in Northern India, had been for some 
time comparatively free from the attacks of the neighbouring hillmen, 
Several regiments were stationed there, and with them were a number of 
women and children. Rumours of an impending attack reached the authorities 
at Surata. The hillmen had sworn that the English settlement should be 
destroyed—that they would slay the children and carry the women off into 
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captivity ; and the terrified women had prayed that they might be slain by their 
own countrymen rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. 

A consultation was held by those in command. There was no means of 
making a prolonged defence—whenever the attack came, it would be almost 
a hand-to-hand fight, and numbers perhaps would gain the victory. The 
first thing to be done was to get the women and children out of the way. 
This did not seem very difficult. Fort George, which was well garrisoned and 
almost impregnable, was but a day’s march from Surata; the women and 
children would be safe there, and there they must be placed. 

“‘T am no alarmist,” said Captain Osburn at the military council, ‘‘ and I 
am, I hope, a tender-hearted man; but I would rather our women and children 
were slain by us than that they should fall into the hands of theenemy. Ifyou 
will allow me, I will undertake to escort them and place them safely in Fort 
George, or die in the attempt.” 

His dauntless mien inspired his hearers with courage and hope. After a - 
little while, it was decided that he, with a body of picked men, should escort 
the women and children, with a number of inyalided soldiers who were worse 
than useless, to the fort. 

It was almost pitiful to see the procession that left Surata—the waggons 
filled with women and children, with helpless invalids and wounded. They 
were surrounded by a band of efficient men under the young soldier’s command. 
They started at dawn, and all good wishes went with them. The party 
proceeded quietly and without interruption for some time, the silence disturbed 
only by the tramp of horses and men, the cries of children, and the words of 
command. The golden sunshine grew warmer, and the faint breath of wind 
that had come with the dawn grew fainter, and then died. 

Captain Osburn went to the waggons from time to time to speak 
encouragingly to the women. He had kind words for the children, and 
sympathetic ones for the invalids. 

At noon, when the heat was intense; they halted in a valley. They had 
not been there long when a scout came in and told Captain Osburn that a 
large body of the enemy was at some little distance. Allan’s first care was 
to place the women and children, the sick and the wounded, in safety ; and it 
was no light task. They were lifted out of the waggons, which were then 
drawn up round them, forming a barricade. If silence could be preserved 
for a time at least, and aid procured from Fort George, all would yet be well. 
Allan told his men not to let the women know of the danger. 

“Do your best to keep perfect silence,” he said; ‘‘and we musf let them 
know at Fort George.” 

One of the soldiers, who had served for several years in India, asked— 

“‘But who will go to the fort? The chances are that a man will be 
riddled with shot before he has gone half a mile.” 

“*J will,” answered Captain Osburn. ‘‘ My conduct may perhaps be set 
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down as something like a breach of the Queen’s Regulations; but I hava 

staked my life on the safety of those under my charge, and I will give it if 

needful. If attacked, you can defend yourselves for some hours,” he added. 

‘¢T will make the best of my way to the fort, give warning, and return | 
speedily with help.” 

. “But if you are shot on the way, Captain?” said the soldier who had 

spoken before. He knew even better than his young officer the dangers of 

the Indian hills. 

‘‘T have faith in One above,” answered Allan reverently. ‘‘I am going 
to try to save the lives of these innocent women and children, and Heaven 
protects those who go forth on such errands. Serjeant Adams ”—calling one 
of the non-commissioned officers to him—‘‘ you will command the detach- 
ment in my absence—I am going to ride forward for assistance. If I do not 
return, you must try at nightfall to reach the fort. Comrades all, I bid you 
good-bye for a little while!” 

He mounted his horse and then gave his last command— 

‘¢ Keep perfect silence and wait in patience!” 

He rode softly through the valley, and presently reached a white, sterile, 
narrow plain between the hills. ‘The heat made him feel faint; but he . 
thought of the women and children whose lives were in danger, and nerved 
himself to his task. 

Mile after mile, as fast as he could urge his gallant horse, he rode with 
fearless mien and dauntless heart, drops of moisture falling from his brow like 
rain. On he dashed through the fiery heat, for the lives of women and 
children and helpless men were at stake. He knew that he must have gone 
more than half the distance now, and there had been no sign of the foe. 

Suddenly there was a flash of a gun, and from the hills on either side he 
saw men coming down in dozens towards him. There was a line of them 
drawn across the road that led to the fort, and he knew that he must cut his 
way through that line or be slain in the attempt. 

A loud ery came from the hills and shouts from the line of men drawn 
across the white road. Death was in front of him, behind him, all round 
him. He breatheda brief prayer. There was a shout from a hundred throats, 
a cheer from his own, and then Allen’s horse dashed madly forward into the 
midst of the foe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘¢T can die but once, and I am ready to die now,” thought Allan Osburn, 
as right and left he cut down his dusky enemies. 

He dealt a fierce blow that rid him of his most dangerous antagonist, and 
then he was speeding along the plain again. He was within sight of Fort 
George; in five minutes he should have help. 

But the hillmen were following him; and, as they could not keep pace with 
his horse, they flung stones, knives, anything that was at hand, after him. <A 
large dagger thrown at random made a terrible wound in his horse’s flank, 
under which he staggered and his pace slackened. The tribesmen rushed after 
Allan with redoubled cries, and one got near enough to give him a wound 
that slashed his face almost from brow to chin. The blood streamed out in a 
torrent ; there was a cheer from the hillmen, and Allan gave himself up for lost. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven, spare me to save the women and children!”’ he cried. 

Spurring his horse repeatedly, the wounded animal made a desperate effort 
and quickened its pace. In three minutes more the fort was reached, the gates 
were opened, and the hillmen, unable to cope with a trained military force, fell 
back. As the guard dashed out, Allan’s horse fell, quivered convulsively, and 
the next instant was dead. 

“*Send help at once to Surata Valley ; women and children are there!” 
cried Allan faintly ; and then he became insensible. 

Those who raised him and wiped the blood from his face thought he 
was dead as well as his horse. Gradually it dawned upon them that he 
had ridden through the very ranks of his foes to save the lives of those in 
the valley. As the danger he had run grew clearer to them, their wonder 
increased. 

While he still lay senseless, a large force proceeded from the fort to the 
place designated. And, when the whole party were brought into the fort in 
safety, loud were the cheers that were sent up for their brave deliverer. Soon 
however the women, and even some of the men, cried when they heard that he 
lay with his face cut open—lay at the point of death. 

For many months Allan Osburn lay struggling with death. At last he 
began slowly to recover ; but by the time he was able to walk about again the 
outbreak among the hillmen was practically quelled, and he, being unfit for 
service, was ordered home. 

Hundreds gathered to meet him on his return. He was on deck when the 
vessel came into port, and as he looked round him he wondered why the 
people were cheering so heartily. He did not know that the story of his 
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brave deed had preceded him, and had been discussed throughout the land, 
He did not know that from the Queen to the lowliest subject a cordial welcome 
awaited him. ; 

When he did know it, when cheers from hundreds of throats greeted him, 
when a crowd, mad with excitement, almost carried him to the Royal Hotel, 
his dark face grew pale with emotion, and he said to those near him— 

‘‘T did no more than my duty, and I would do what I have done again. 
Life is no life unless it be held with honour.” 

The words that he had used struck him a sharper blow than even foeman’s 
steel. Would the woman he had loved so madly hear of what he had done ? 
‘Would she be pleased with him, and perhaps repent ever so little that she had 
sent him away P 

A greater surprise awaited him in the hotel. He found there all the 
officers of his old regiment, the same men who had declined to associate 
with him because he was a draper’s son, and who had wished him to leave 
the regiment. They were there to a man to greet him, to welcome him, to 
tell him how proud they were of him because of his bravery; and they 
looked with tender admiring eyes at the red scar across the dark handsome 
face. 

Honours were heaped upon Allan. He was promoted and presented with 
the Victoria Cross. Further honours were in store for him, he was told, 
when he had regained his health and strength. 

He remained in London for a time, and, while he was there, he went C one 
of the theatres. Not thinking of ete but engrossed in the novelty of 
the scene, he never dreamed that people nt recognise him. He could not 
understand the sudden murmur that rose and grew until the whole house 
rang with cheers for Major Osburn. Such an ovation was perhaps never 
given before. It overwhelmed him, and he was obliged to go away. 

He said to himself that he must leave London. He was followed wherever 
he went; he was the ‘‘lion”’ of the day, and ladies were enraptured with him. 
He longed with his whole heart to go down to Chandos, not with any hope, 
but to look once more at the place where he had passed the happiest hours of 
his life. 

He read one day in the Morning Post that the Earl of Caledon and te 
daughter Lady lris were still staying at Fenton Woods. And it seemed to 
him a strange coincidence that ae letter she had written to him, which 
had reached his club after he had sailed for India, and which had been 
travelling about almost ever since, was put into his hands on the very 
same day. He read her story—how she had no foundation for her pride 
in her ancient lineage, how her mother had been a governess, the daughter 
of a poor artist. He read words that made his heart beat as it had not beaten 
when he had dashed into the midst of the Indian hillmen ;- they were—‘' If I 
had known this, I sho-ld never have sent you away.” 
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That letter had been travelling about while he had been seeking death in 
India and had not found it, and she had received no answer. His silence 
must have led her to conclude that he no longer cared for her. 

Oh, if he could but fly! Fenton Woods was in the North. How long 
would it take him to reach it from London? Alas, the quickest train took 
many hours to perform the journey! He procured a Bradshaw. Stainer 
was the nearest station to Fenton. An express train left Huston Square for 
Stainer at a very early hour, and reached its destination in the afternoon. 
He should be compelled to wait for that. 

How the night passed he could not tell. Morning came at last, and he 
had soon made all necessary preparations. He was at Euston Square half an 
hour before the time, waiting for the train; and, when he was seated in it, 
he thought steam must have lost its power, the train seemed to go so slowly. 
How would she look? What would she say to him? Would she be pleased 
or angry? He asked himself these questions over and over again, and was 
not able to answer one. 

* * * * * rr 

The little incident that had happened at the theatre when it was discovered 
that the hero of Surata; as Major Osburn was called, was present was told 
in nearly all the newspapers; and Lord Caledon read it to Lady Iris. 

‘Tt delights me, Iris,” he said; ‘‘it brings the old days of chivalry back 
again. If Ihave to travel three hundred miles to shake hands with him, I 
shall do it. He will not come here—that is certain.” 

‘‘No, I am sure he will not,” she replied in a melancholy tone. ‘I 
should like to see him once again though, papa; but I suppose I never 
shall. I have talked a great deal about heroes, but I never thought I 
should know one. Papa, give me the Mail, and let me read the story for 
myself.” 

It was the end of autumn then, a fair and fruitful autumn. The sun 
shone with warmth and the flowers were still fair. She walked, with the 
newspaper in her hands, down to a little river that ran through the 
woods. It was her favourite resort, because it reminded her of the river 
Rille. The long months of quiet and seclusion, the fresh bracing air, the 
exercise, the early hours, the freedom from all care, had given new and fresh 
beauty to her face. The light in her eyes was deeper, her complexion was of 
the most dainty and delicate hue, her beautiful figure had more of the fulness 
of womanhood. 

She sat down by the river-side. A broad hat shaded her face; and she 
reclined on the grass as she read and re-read every word of the incident at 
the theatre. Her tears fell upon the paper. This was the man she had 
dismissed because his parentage was not equal to her pwn. What weak vain 
pride it seemed to her now that she knew that her own mother liad had to 
work hard for her daily bread! 
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She read on, all unconscious that while the afternoon sun was shining 
over the woodlands a carriage had driven rapidly up to the Hall. A tall 
bronzed man had alighted from it and been aerated with a hearty welcome 
by the kindly Earl. 

‘‘T am like the moth, Lord Caledon,” he said. ‘‘I return to the taper, 
even though the flame of it consumes me. You will let me see Lady 
Tris??? 

‘When you have talked to me for a few minutes and have taken some 
refreshment, you shall seek her,” replied the Earl. ‘She has gone for a 
stroll by the river. Now let me shake hands with you again and welcome 
you home.” 

Half an hour afterwards Allan was walking with rapid steps towards the 
river, to which the Earl had shown him the way. As he drew near, he saw 
through the trees a woman’s dress, and then Lady Iris’s fair face bent over a 
newspaper. He could not control himself, though he tried hard to do so; he 
gave one cry, dashed across the long grass, and the next moment was by her 
side. He fell upon his knees, and, clasping her hands in his, bent over 
them. | 

For a few moments she was unable to speak ; then she withdrew her hands 
gently and raised his face. Their eyes met, and he knew that he had nothing 
now to fear. 

‘(My darling!’ he cried; and then words failed him. He was still weak, 
and he trembled and grew pale. ‘‘My darling,” he repeated, ‘‘I never 
hoped to see you again in this world!” 

‘Did you not receive my letter?” she asked. 

‘Not until yesterday. Had I read it before, I should have come to you 
at once; it has been travelling about after me, and the wonder is that it has 
reached me at all. My darling, I have devoured every sweet word in it. 
What have you to say to me, Iris ?” 

‘¢ Welcome home, Allan,” she whispered—‘‘ welcome home!” 

‘¢ And those are the sweetest words I have ever heard,” he said. And then 
he added, ‘‘ Iris, you have gloves on.” 

‘Of course I have,” she returned wonderingly. 

‘Will you let me take this one off ?”’ he asked. 

He took the pretty hand in his and began to draw off the glove; then, as 
the white slender fingers came to light, he saw the ring he had given to her. 
He kissed it and her hand. 

“Do you remember what you told me, Iris, when I placed that ring 
there?” 

‘¢'Yes,”’ she said, with flushed face and drooping eyes. 

“Tf I found you without it, I should know that you had forgotten me ; 
but, if I found you wearing it, I should know that you cared for me still, 
Oh, my darling, is that true?” 
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“<Yes, quite true. I have always cared for you and for no one else. It 
was my foolish pride that sent you away, not myself—-you know that, Allan— 
and my pride has been cruelly punished, has it not?” 

**T do not think so, Iris. If your father the Earl couid love your mothet 
so dearly, she must surely have been worthy of your love.” 

‘¢ Tt is not quite that, Allan; the blow was because all the theories of my 
life were upset. But we will not discuss it.” 

‘Tell me, my darling,” he said—‘‘ finding this ring on your finger, may I 
hope that you will keep the promise you made me when I putiton? Oh, 
Tris, I have loved you, have suffered for you, and have courted death for you! 
I was almost beside myself with delight when I found there was a chance of 
winning you. Oh, my beloved, say that you will be mine!” 

The next moment she was in his arms, her fair head resting on his breast, 
and she was telling him that she was not worthy of his great love. 

‘‘T know best, my darling,” he said; ‘‘and I thank Heaven that I have 
won you. You will be my queen, and I shall be content to be always your 
faithful, loyal subject.” 

They were married a few weeks afterwards at the beautiful old church in 
King’s Forest, and such a wedding had never been seen there before. Lady 
Bardon presented the bride with a superb Indian shawl, Lady Avice gave 
her a diamond brooch, Lady Clyffarde—the dowager, as she delighted to call 
herself—a superb suite of coral ornaments, and Sir Fulke and his wife a 
magnificent dressing-bag. Every friend was present except John Bardon, 
and he went to Paris while the wedding festivities lasted. It was many years 
before he dared to address them; but Major Osburn forgave him at last, 
knowing why he had sinned. 

Chandos was filled with visitors. Such gaiety, such real happiness, such 
brilliant magnificence, had never been seen there before. 

On the night before the marriage Allan Osburn and Lady Iris stood before 
the picture of Sir Lancelot. 

“‘T might have known,” she said, ‘‘that I should love some one who 
resembled this picture. I have loved it always, as though it were something 
living.” f 

‘¢¢ He said, ** She has a lovely face ; 
God in His mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott,”’” 


repeated Allan. ‘‘ We shall both love it now, Iris.” 

The Earl said to his daughter as he bade her good night on her wedding- 
eve— 

‘¢ We have found one who will hold our name with honour, Iris, and even 
add honour to it.” 

She kissed him lovingly for the kindly words. 
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Major Osburn had insisted that he himself should give his beautiful bride 
her wedding-bouquet. ' 

‘‘May your life, my darling, be as bright and sweet as the flowers you 
earry!”’ he said when he had handed it to her. 

On looking at the bouquet, she saw in it a spray of almond-blossom ; she 
pulled it out and trampled it under her feet. 

‘‘ Why do you do that ?”’ he asked, with a smile. 

‘¢ The almond-blossom once held a secret of mine,”’ she replied. 

But between those two who loved each other so well there was never a 
secret again, 


THE END. 
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